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INTRODUCTION 


On  the  solid  and  well-documented  theory  that  ennui  is  perhaps  our 
greatest  enemy  today,  I  offer  the  pages  that  follow  and  what  I  like  to 
call  a  collection  of  ennui-eliminators.  These  are  yours  to  use  them  as 
I  have  used  them  for  the  past  thirty  years— to  support,  bulwark  and 
generally  pep  up  what  might  otherwise  be  dreadfully  dull  speeches, 
writing  and  conversation.  I  heartily  recommend  this  material  to  you 
for  the  same  humanitarian  purpose. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  a  completely  unknown  mathematician  that 
if  a  man  were  to  make  two  speeches  daily,  each  of  twenty-minutes 
duration  (with  time  off  for  Sundays  and  holidays),  using  nothing  but 
the  data  contained  in  this  book,  he  wouldn't  run  out  of  thought- 
provoking  material  for  three  years,  seven  months  and  seventeen  days. 
This,  however,  is  predicated  upon  an  indiscriminate  use  of  that  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  following  pages— and  such  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  book.  Its  mission  in  life  is  to  provide  a  very  specific  reference 
source  for  some  of  the  world's  greatest  stories,  jokes,  proverbs,  quota- 
tions, philosophies,  definitions  and  comments  on  life  in  general  and 
the  human  race  in  particular  so  that  individual  speakers,  writers  and 
conversationalists  might  eliminate  this  threatened  boredom  -whenever 
it's  on  the  verge  of  taking  over. 

Such  an  ambitious  purpose  might  be  likened  to  the  shoe  manu- 
facturer seeking  to  perfect  a  woman's  shoe  that  would  be  larger  on  the 
inside  than  on  the  outside.  Or  the  minister  who,  while  preaching  his 
first  sermon,  became  so  carried  away  that  he  used  every  illustration 
he  could  think  of— whether  it  applied  to  his  theme  or  not.  After  the 
service,  a  member  of  his  congregation  shook  his  hand  understand- 
ingly  and  told  him:  "Your  voice  was  clear  and  your  thoughts  good, 
but  I  like  to  see  a  man  have  his  hay  baled  before  he  tries  to  deliver  it." 

The  contents  of  this  book  have  been  very  carefully  baled  for  your 
use.  It  remains  only  for  you  to  find  the  customers  and  the  occasion  to 
make  the  delivery.  And  that  shouldn't  be  at  all  difficult  as  both  are 
available  in  considerable  quantities  every  day.  Let  me  illustrate  by 
suggesting  a  few  of  the  situations  in  which  the  collected  material 
which  follows  might  be  of  very  substantial  help  to  you. 
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INTRODUCTION 

How  to  Soy  Something  While  Conversing 

Conversation  is  fast  becoming  a  lost  art  and  this  book  is  hopefully 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  rescuing  that  fascinating  art  from  the  flaccid 
substitutes  of  back-fence  gossip,  bar  room  badinage,  and  parlor  plati- 
tudes. A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  salty  conversationalist  and  has  long 
since  reached  the  age  of  truth,  was  coerced  by  his  wife  recently  into 
calling  on  a  new  couple  in  the  neighborhood.  When  iny  friend  intro- 
duced the  subject  of  politics  into  the  conversation  early  in  the  eve- 
ning, the  host's  wife  politely  took  him  to  task.  "We  don't  believe  in 
arguing  with  our  guests,"  she  said  primly,  "so  we  never  discuss  politics, 
religion,  or  family  problems  with  our  visitors." 

"Heck/'  said  my  friend,  reaching  for  his  coat,  ''that  doesn't  leave  any- 
thing to  talk  about.  Let's  go  home."  And  he  did. 

He  felt  much  like  the  traveler  who  shared  a  taxicab  with  another 
man  at  a  railroad  station  in  Boston.  Desiring  to  be  friendly,  the  trav- 
eler stuck  out  his  hand  in  a  friendly  gesture  and  said,  "My  name  is 
Jennings."  "Mine,"  answered  the  Bostonian  coldly,  "is  not." 

John  Locke  once  said:  "I  attribute  the  little  I  know  to  my  not  hav- 
ing been  ashamed  to  ask  for  the  information,  and  to  my  rule  of  con- 
versation with  all  descriptions  of  man  on  those  topics  that  form  their 
own  peculiar  professions  and  pursuits." 

To  which  Jan  Struther  added,  a  few  years  later:  "Private  opinion 
creates  public  opinion.  Public  opinion  overflows  eventually  into  na- 
tional behavior,  and,  as  things  are  arranged  at  present,  can  make  or 
mar  the  world.  This  is  why  private  opinion  and  private  behavior  and 
private  conversation  are  so  terrifyingly  important." 

How,  then,  to  preserve  the  art  of  intelligent  conversation?  The 
answer  seems  obvious:  by  making  it  stimulating,  provocative  and 
meaningful. 

Have  you  ever  admired  the  effervescent  ad  lib  abilities  of  some  of 
our  famous  entertainers— or  even  certain  exciting  conversationalists  in 
your  own  social  circles?  Have  you  envied  their  talent  for  saying  just 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time?  What  you  probably  haven't  realized 
is  that  most  of  these  people  are  not  making  up  bon  mots  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment;  rather  they  are  simply  blessed  with  prodigious  and 
retentive  memories.  And  when  the  occasion  dictates,  they  can  pull  out 
from  their  storehouse  of  anecdotes  and  epigrams  the  precise  one  that 
fits  brilliantly  into  a  given  situation. 

You,  of  course,  can  do  this  too.  All  that  is  required  is  that  you 
familiarize  yourself  with  the  contents  of  this  book— or  a  collection  of 
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your  own  if  you  have  one— and  develop  the  facility  of  bringing  out  the 
right  story  at  the  right  time.  The  key  to  this  facility  lies  in  training 
yourself  to  work  on  cue— just  as  the  entertainers  who  appear  to  be 
such  brilliant  conversationalists.  A  word,  an  idea  or  a  situation  starts 
a  set  of  gears  whirring  in  their  memory  and  the  mental  machinery 
thus  set  in  motion  inevitably  disgorges  precisely  the  right  story. 

Over  the  years,  working  almost  daily  with  my  collected  items,  I've 
seemed  to  have  developed  a  technique  of  producing  a  story  on  cue.  It 
really  isn't  difficult,  and  those  who  have  mastered  this  technique  are 
rewarded  not  only  by  being  justly  recognized  as  brilliant  conversa- 
tionalists, which  may  or  may  not  be,  but  by  being  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  and  share  experiences  with  some  fascinating  and 
thought-provoking  people.  And  may  I  at  this  point  introduce  a  word 
of  caution?  Don't  waste  any  twinges  of  conscience  over  the  fact  that 
these  tidbits  you're  using  aren't  original  with  you.  In  the  first  place, 
everyone  is  dependent  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  vast  accumulation 
of  knowledge  which  has  been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  throughout  the  years;  and  secondly,  you  add  your  own 
imprint  of  originality  by  the  manner  in  which  you  make  use  of  this 
knowledge.  In  most  instances,  originality  consists  principally  of 
judicious  selection. 

Nor  is  it  in  just  social  conversation  that  a  repertoire  of  scintillating 
illustrations  and  anecdotes  can  be  decidedly  useful  to  you.  In  almost 
every  business  meeting— be  you  accountant  or  sales  manager  or  cus- 
todian—the ability  to  express  yourself  graphically  can  serve  you  as  an 
invaluable  ally.  One  of  the  most  important  skills  a  man  or  woman  can 
possess  is  the  ability  to  express  ideas  clearly  and  forcefully.  New  ideas 
inevitably  meet  opposition  from  those  who  are  satisfied  with  old 
ideas.  Although  the  new,  if  it  has  real  merit,  will  eventually  prevail, 
much  precious  time  can  be  saved  if  the  one  who  conceives  the  new 
idea  can  also  persuade  others  to  accept  it. 

For  example,  suppose,  while  in  a  business  meeting,  you  are  asked 
to  agree  to  a  compromise  that  isn't  a  compromise  at  all,  but  you  just 
can't  get  this  point  across  to  the  other  people  involved.  So,  casting 
about  in  your  memory,  you  bring  to  mind  the  story  of  the  well  known 
Chicago  industrialist,  George  M.  Pullman,  who  decided  to  build  a 
model  community  on  the  outskirts  of  Chicago  many  years  ago.  It  was 
during  the  early  part  of  1880  and  the  Pullman  Company  had  pur- 
chased more  than  4,000  acres  of  prairie  land  adjoining  Lake  Calumet 
some  twelve  miles  south  of  the  Chicago  business  district.  On  this  tract 
there  were  to  be  constructed  shops  and  a  town  to  house  almost  10,000 
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people.  Mr.  Pullman  engaged  the  services  of  Solon  Spencer  Beman, 
a  well  known  New  York  architect,  who  was  to  be  the  master  designer 
of  the  master  town,  which  was  to  be  completed  in  1884.  As  the  town 
was  nearing  completion,  Beman  was  so  proud  of  his  new  city  with 
public  buildings,  residences,  paved  streets,  parks,  playgrounds,  sew- 
age system  and  water  supply,  that  he  went  to  Mr.  Pullman  one  day 
and  suggested  that  it  would  be  quite  appropriate  to  name  the  city 
"Beman,"  after  its  architect.  Pullman  readily  admitted  that  Beman 
was  a  pretty  name  and  that  Beman  had  done  a  great  deal  to  help 
bring  his  dream  to  fruition,  But  in  response  to  Mr.  Beman's  request  he 
said,  "Beman,  I  will  compromise  with  you.  We  will  use  the  first 
syllable  of  my  name  and  the  second  syllable  of  your  name.  The  city 
will  be  called  'Pullman.' " 

Or  perhaps  you  are  trying  to  convince  the  assembled  brass  in  your 
company  that  they  should  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  by  chang- 
ing their  sales  promotion  program  along  certain  lines  you  are  recom- 
mending. It  might  be  considerably  more  valuable  than  many  hours  of 
careful  logic  and  assist  you  in  putting  your  point  across  if  you  told 
them  about  the  merchant  who  placed  an  empty  goldfish  bowl  in  his 
store  window  and  attracted  thousands  of  passers-by  with  the  following 
sign:  "Stop  and  see  the  invisible  goldfish/'  Or  a  retailer  of  fur  coats  who 
capitalized  on  a  robbery  in  his  store  by  putting  a  placard  in  his 
window  which  read:  "To  convince  you  that  this  is  a  good  place  to  buy, 
people  risk  going  to  jail  to  acquire  our  merchandise." 

By  having  available  to  you— on  immediate  call— a  mental  storehouse 
of  such  illustrative  material,  you  can  both  present  ideas  forcefully  and 
graphically  and  enjoy  to  the  fullest  the  wonderful  art  of  stimulating 
conversation. 

How  to  Banish  Death  by  Elocution 

In  addition  to  the  conversational  situations  which  confront  all  of 
us  daily,  we  are  also  likely  to  be  called  upon  occasionally  to  make 
formal  speeches  before  gatherings  ranging  from  local  Boy  Scout 
Troop  or  Community  Chest  Committee  to  a  convocation  of  profes- 
sional people  filling  the  ballroom  of  a  big  city  hotel.  Regardless  of  the 
size  of  the  audience  or  importance  of  the  occasion,  you  will  find  the 
contents  of  this  book—used  tastefully  and  intelligently— of  tremendous 
help  in  putting  together  a  palatable,  sleep-defying  oral  presentation. 

There  are  three  principal  ways  in  which  this  book  can  aid  and  abet 
you  in  assembling  a  provocative  speech: 
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First,  it  can  quickly  and  easily  supply  just  the  right  illustrative 
anecdote,  thus  mitigating  monotony  and  automatically  increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  your  presentation— and  this  for  a  small  investment  in 
time. 

'  Second,  it  can  help  supply  you  with  a  theme  or  "big  idea"  on  which 
to  focus  a  rather  general  topic  which  may  have  been  assigned  to  you. 
Such  subjects,  for  example,  as  "leadership/'  "patriotism,''  "citizenship," 
"good  working  habits/'  and  similar  stereotypes  are  so  general  in  nature 
as  to  leave  a  speaker  or  writer  or  conversationalist  in  almost  total 
despair.  But  by  referring  to  specific  topics  under  the  general  headings, 
you  can  find  a  half  dozen  or  more  themes  upon  which  to  focus  your 
thoughts. 

Third,  in  a  pinch,  when  you  have  been  asked  to  deal  with  a  subject 
on  which  you  are  rather  sketchily  informed,  it  may  be  possible  to  build 
the  whole  framework  of  your  speech  from  material  contained  in  this 
book.  This  you  can  do  by  selecting  a  specific  theme,  bulwarking  it  with 
illustrative  anecdotes,  and  then  fleshing  out  the  remainder  with  experi- 
ences from  your  own  reservoir  of  knowledge. 

I've  used  my  card  files— the  cream  of  which  go  to  make  up  the  con- 
tents of  this  book— over  and  over  again  for  many  years  of  professional 
speechmaking  and  I  heartily  recommend  that  you  build  a  card  file  of 
your  own.  However,  if  you  lack  the  tenacity  or  the  natural  instinct  to 
do  this,  then  you  are  more  than  welcome  to  dip  into  my  files  for  such 
speech  material  as  you  may  require. 

From  a  lifetime  of  public  speaking,  I  have  found  a  half  dozen  rather 
simple  guideposts  which  inevitably  point  the  way  to  an  effective  pres- 
entation. Here  they  are: 

1.  Be  Prepared— The  Boy  Scouts  had  something  when  they  selected 
this  as  their  motto;  I  think  it  applies  even  more  emphatically  to  public 
speakers.  Preparation  relieves  your  mind  of  anxiety  and  enables  you  to 
concentrate  on  what  you  are  saying  rather  than  worrying  about  whether 
or  not  you  are  going  to  think  of  something  to  say. 

2.  Be  Positive—Try  never  to  begin  a  speech  with  an  apology  such 
as,  "I  know  very  little  about  this  subject,  but  .  .  ."  This  is  guaranteed 
to  lose  your  audience  almost  immediately.  Nor  should  you,  if  telling  a 
story,  begin:  "I  suppose  you've  all  heard  this  but  ,  .  ."  Once  you  de- 
cide to  tell  a  story,  for  goodness'  sake  drive  it  home  and  don't  water 
down  its  effectiveness  by  apologizing  for  it.  If  it  fits  the  situation  and 
you  tell  it  well,  it  really  won't  matter  how  many  people  have  heard  it 
before. 
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3.  Be  Sincere—If  you're  honored  to  have  been  selected  to  make  a 
speech,  say  so.  li  not,  don't.  Nothing  projects  as  well  as  genuine  sin- 
cerity and  nothing  kills  a  talk  so  quickly  as  a  string  of  unnecessary 
platitudes.  Every  speaker  would  reach  a  greater  height  if  he  had 
greater  depth.  James  Russell  Lowell  expressed  this  thought  very  well 
when  he  said:  "Sincerity  is  impossible  unless  it  pervades  the  whole 
being;  and  the  pretense  of  it  saps  the  very  foundation  of  character." 

4.  Be  Simple— Don't  use  complicated  or  stilted  language.  If  your 
audience  can't  understand  you,  they  can't  follow  your  line  of  reason- 
ing and  will  quickly  give  up  making  any  effort  to  do  so.  "Nothing," 
said  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  "is  more  simple  than  greatness;  indeed, 
to  be  simple  is  to  be  great." 

5.  Be  Grado«$~Whatever  the  occasion  for  your  talk,  a  compliment 
has  been  paid  to  you  by  being  the  speaker.  You  should  accept  this  as 
the  courtesy  it  is,  and  reply  in  kind— in  what  you  say,  how  you  say  it, 
and  your  attitude  toward  the  people  who  make  up  your  audience. 
Courtesy  is  a  form  of  friendliness  with  a  tremendous  warming  influ- 
ence on  all  it  touches.  Alexander  Woollcott,  who  was  scarcely  noted 
for  his  graciousness,  nevertheless  had  an  ample  supply  of  it.  After  a 
speech  one  evening,  he  was  approached  by  a  lady  well  over  seventy 
who  said:  "I  was  encouraged  to  speak  to  you  because  you  said  you 
liked  old  ladies."  "Yes/*  answered  Woollcott,  "I  do.  But  I  like  them  your 
age,  too/' 

6.  Be  Specific— Don't  scatter  your  attention  when  you  are  speaking, 
but  rather  concentrate  on  one  point  at  a  time,  and  try  to  drive  it  home. 
"All  generalizations,"  said  Alexander  Dumas,  "are  dangerous,  even 
this  one." 

7.  Be  Generous— Give  unstintingly  of  what  you  have  to  offer.  If 
you  accepted  an  invitation  to  share  yourself  with  an  audience,  once 
having  made  this  decision,  don't  hold  back. 

It  has  been  said  that  public  speakers  fall  into  three  categories: 
those  who  lay  each  page  of  their  speech  on  the  table  in  front  of  them 
as  they  finish,  so  the  audience  can  see  how  much  is  left;  those  who 
confuse  the  audience  by  putting  a  completed  sheet  under  the  others 
they  are  holding;  and,  worst  of  all,  those  who  appear  to  be  playing 
honest  by  placing  the  sheets  in  front  of  them,  then  horrify  the  audi- 
ence by  picking  up  the  whole  batch  and  beginning  to  read  from  the 
other  side. 
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How  to  Substitute  One  Written  Word  for  Ten 

If  all  the  words  written  in  the  world  every  day  were  laid  end  to 
end,  they  would  provide  a  verbal  bridge  from  boredom  to  ennui  for 
every  literate  individual  on  this  planet.  In  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly, we  have  become  a  nation  of  memo  writers,  operating  inexorably 
on  the  theory  that  we  should  never  let  one  word  suffice  when  we  can 
think  of  ten.  The  most  effective  way  to  staunch  this  verbal  diarrhea 
is  by  the  judicious  use  of  graphic  example  and  explanatory  illustra- 
tion. This  book  is  loaded  with  illustrative  anecdotes,  witticisms  and 
epigrams  which— if  used  intelligently— could  save  millions  of  words 
daily. 

For  example,  suppose  you  were  asked  to  write  a  report  on  the  im- 
portance of  local  representatives  of  your  company  becoming  active  in 
community  affairs  and  close  association  with  local  officials.  The  whole 
business  might  be  summed  up  in  the  story  of  the  big-league  umpire 
who  remarked  that  he  could  never  understand  how  crowds  in  the 
grandstand,  hundreds  of  feet  from  the  plate,  could  judge  better  or 
more  accurately  than  he,  when  he  was  right  on  top  of  the  play.  So, 
you  might  conclude,  it  is  with  the  local  branch  manager;  the  closer 
he  gets  to  the  play,  the  more  accurately  he  may  be  able  to  make 
important  decisions. 

Or  if— as  a  member  of  a  get-out-the-vote  group— you  are  asked  to 
write  a  story  for  your  local  newspaper  at  election  time,  you  might  sum 
it  all  up  very  quickly  with  the  story  of  the  haughty  dowager  to  a  poll- 
taker:  "I  never  vote.  It's  quite  a  relief  not  to  feel  responsible  for  what's 
going  on  in  our  government." 

There  are  dozens  of  everyday  writing  occasions,  particularly  in  the 
life  of  a  businessman,  where  the  right  illustration  can  add  pungency, 
save  time  and  make  whatever  piece  he  is  writing  decidedly  more 
forceful.  And  this  can  be  carried  over  into  that  most  prosaic  of  all 
personal  literature:  letter  writing.  Like  conversation,  this  is  an  art 
that  is  dying  or  lingering  in  painful  death;  but  there  is  hope  because 
it  can  be  resurrected  by  judicious  borrowing  from  a  volume  like  this 
one. 

Generally  speaking,  most  of  the  rules  that  apply  to  the  use  of  the 
material  in  this  book  apply  to  writing  as  well  as  speech  building.  It 
can  be  most  frequently  useful  by  offering  just  the  right  illustrative 
anecdote  but  it  can  also  supply  you  with  a  theme  or  even  the  frame- 
work of  an  article  where  the  assigned  topic  is  of  a  very  general  nature. 

Armed  with  this  book,  you  can  set  out  on  a  one-man  crusade  to 
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animate  reports,  letters,  memoranda  and  informative  articles  in  your 
place  of  business,  your  Lome  and  your  community.  After  a  few  years 
of  concerted  activity,  you  may  find  that  people  are  actually  beginning 
to  read  these  things  again  and  perhaps  even  getting  something  out 
of  them. 


Use  the  Indexes 

The  few  examples  already  given  in  this  introduction  represent  but  a 
small  cross-section  of  the  type  of  situation  in  which  this  volume  can 
prove  helpful.  If  you  find  it  difficult  to  project  yourself  into  any  of 
them,  consider  for  a  moment  the  usefulness  of  an  appropriate  illus- 
tration, quip,  or  anecdote  in  hitting  the  boss  for  a  raise,  in  making  a 
sales  presentation,  in  giving  your  report  at  a  church  meeting,  in  pre- 
siding at  a  P.T.A  talent  show,  introducing  a  speaker  at  Rotary  or 
Kiwanis  or  the  local  Garden  Club,  or  any  one  of  a  score  of  other  situ- 
ations that  confront  us  almost  daily. 

In  making  use  of  this  book,  let  me  stress  the  great  importance  of 
taking  full  advantage  of  the  several  indexes  and  in  cross-checking 
them  in  making  sure  you  have  located  every  reference  to  the  topic 
in  which  you  are  interested.  The  order  of  reference  use  should  go 
something  like  this: 

L  Compile  a  list  of  topical  headings  relating  to  your  subject,  then 
look  them  up  first  under  the  alphabetical  main-subject  categories. 

2.  Next,  consult  the  subject  index  in  the  back  of  the  book  for  addi- 
tional references.  You  are  likely  to  find  three  or  four  times  as  many 
references  to  your  particular  subject  in  the  index  as  in  the  main  sub- 
ject categories. 

3.  Finally,  consult  the  two  supplemental  indexes  to  make  sure  you 
have  exhausted  all  the  references  to  the  subject  you  are  researching. 
The  Author  and  Source  Index  will  help  you  nail  down  an  item  if  you 
know  the  author  or  the  place  where  it  appeared.  And  if  you  need  a 
story  referring  to  a  particular  individual,  you  can  find  it  in  the  index 
labeled:  "Names  and  Personalities  Referred  To  in  the  Text."  Or  you 
may  recollect  the  story  you  want  concerns  an  individual  but  you 
don't  know  in  what  category  it  falls.  In  such  case,  this  last  name 
index,  you  will  find,  will  be  most  helpful. 

Because  almost  every  item  lends  itself  readily  to  more  than  one 
classification,  a  great  deal  of  time  was  spent  in  building  these  highly 
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detailed  indexes.  To  get  the  maximum  of  usefulness  out  of  this  volume, 
you  should  use  all  three  indexes. 

The  importance  of  Being  Useful 

Many  people  have  asked  me  what  criterion  I  have  used  in  the  selec- 
tion of  items  that  I  have  preserved  over  the  years.  A  few  people  have 
hinted,  darkly,  that  my  only  yardstick  may  have  been  availability. 
Actually,  my  principal  criterion  has  been  usefulness,  since  every  time 
I  file  an  item  away  it  is  with  the  thought  that  some  day  I  may  be  able 
to  put  it  to  use.  How  do  I  determine  usefulness?  Simply  by  asking 
myself  these  questions: 

1.  Is  it  just  a  gag?  If  so,  I  usually  reject  it. 

2.  Does  the  item  drive  home  a  specific  point  or  idea?  If  so,  it  can 
serve  the  same  purpose  for  other  people  in  similar  circumstances. 

3.  Does  it  graphically  illustrate  a  situation?  If  so,  it  can  readily 
substitute  for  many  words  of  dull  and  unnecessary  explanation. 

4.  Does  the  item  have  real  usefulness?  Is  it  easily  understandable 
to  many  people  in  many  environments?  If  so,  I  accept  it.  But  if  its  use 
is  limited  or  unique,  then  I  reject  it  because  it  frequently  gets  in  the 
way  of  items  that  have  a  broader  application. 

5.  Is  this  particular  item  constructive?  If  not,  I  discard  it.  Destruc- 
tive illustrations  serve  little  purpose. 

6.  Is  it  offensive  to  any  individual  or  group?  If  so,  it  has  no  place  in 
my  collection.  A  laugh  obtained  or  a  point  made  at  the  expense  of 
someone  else  accomplishes  no  useful  purpose  and  frequently  does 
great  harm. 

All  of  the  items  on  the  pages  that  follow  I  have  judged  by  these 
yardsticks. 

In  Conclusion 

There  is  one  other  area  of  usefulness  for  this  book  which  we  haven't 
yet  touched  on— entertainment,  pure  and  simple.  If,  happily,  you  are 
never  asked  to  make  a  speech,  write  an  article,  submit  a  business  re- 
port, present  an  idea,  amuse  guests,  or  serve  as  a  toastmaster— even  in 
such  a  delightful  vacuum,  the  contents  of  this  book,  you  will  find,  will 
make  good  reading.  I  still  spend  many  happy  hours  riffling  through 
my  card  files  and  reading  the  collective  wisdom  and  wit  of  wise  and 
funny  people.  I  think  you'll  enjoy  it,  too, 
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It  Las  been  said  by  some  very  erudite  man  that  a  good  speech  con- 
sists of  a  beginning  and  a  conclusion,  placed  not  too  far  apart.  I  think 
this  applies  equally  well  to  the  introduction  of  a  book. 

On  the  door  of  a  cathedral  in  Chester,  England  hangs  this  quaint 
prayer: 

"Give  me  a  mind  that  is  not  bored, 
Give  me  a  sense  of  humor,  Lord, 
Give  me  the  grace  to  see  a  joke, 
And  pass  it  on  to  other  folk." 

This  book,  its  jokes,  its  anecdotes  and  its  stories  are  all  now  yours. 
I  hope  you  will  find  many  pleasant  opportunities  to  pass  them  on  to 
other  folk. 


No  author  is  a  man  of  genius 
to  his  publisher. 

—  HEINRICH  HEINE 


One  anecdote  of  a  man 
is  worth  a  volume  of  biography. 

—  WM.  E.  CHANNING 


Quotation  is  the  highest  compliment 
you  can  pay  to  an  author. 

—  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON 


We  are  as  much  informed  of  a  writer's  genius 
by  what  he  selects  as  by  what  he  originates. 

—  RALPH  WALDO  EMEBSON 
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19  There  is  a  story  being  told  about  the  absentminded  professor 
in  a  revolving  door.  He  couldn't  remember  whether  he  was  coming 
in  or  going  out. 

Absurdity 

2.     Absurdity  refutes  itself. 


—  A.  BABTHOLINI 


Abuse 


3.  When  certain  persons  abuse  us  let  us  ask  what  kind  of  char- 
acters it  is  they  admire.  We  shall  often  find  this  a  most  consolatory 
question. 

—  CHARLES  C.  COLTON 

4a  I  never  yet  heard  man  or  woman  much  abused  that  I  was  not 
inclined  to  think  the  better  of  them,  and  to  transfer  the  suspicion  or 
dislike  to  the  one  who  found  pleasure  in  pointing  out  the  defects  of 
another. 

—  JANE  PORTEB 

Accidental 

5^  When  someone  charged  Rufus  Choate  with  having  accom- 
plished a  certain  fine  result  by  accident,  he  exclaimed,  "Nonsense; 
you  might  as  well  drop  the  Greek  alphabet  on  the  ground  and  expect 
to  pick  up  the  Iliad." 

Accomplishment 

6.  Funny  how  a  man  generally  can  do  more  than  he  thinks  he 
can,  and  almost  always  does  less  than  he  thinks  he  does. 

7^  The  object  of  living  is  work,  experience,  happiness.  There  is 
joy  in  work.  All  that  money  can  do  is  buy  us  someone  else's  work  in 
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exchange  for  our  own.  There  is  no  happiness  except  in  the  realization 
that  we  have  accomplished  something. 

—  HENRY  FORD 

ga  So  long  as  a  man  imagines  that  he  cannot  do  this  or  that,  so 
long  is  he  determined  not  to  do  it;  and  consequently  so  long  is  it  im- 
possible to  him  that  he  should  do  it. 

—  BARUCH  SPINOZA,  Ethics 

C^  The  history  of  what  man  has  accomplished  in  this  world,  is  at 
bottom  the  history  of  the  great  men  who  have  worked  there. 

—  THOMAS    CARLYLE,   Heroes 
and  Hero  Worship 

1Q#    Small  deeds  done  are  better  than  great  deeds  planned. 

—  PETER  MARSHALL 

J]^  Everywhere  in  life  the  true  question  is,  not  what  have  we 
gained,  but  what  we  do. 

—  THOMAS  CARLYLE 


12«  Tfas  secret  of  the  true  love  of  work  is  the  hope  of  success  in 
that  work;  not  for  the  money  reward,  for  the  time  spent,  or  for  the  skill 
exercised,  but  for  the  successful  result  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
work  itself. 

—  SIDNEY  A.  WELTMER 

Accord 

13.  Fools  bite  one  another,  but  wise  men  agree  together. 

Accuracy 

14.  Accuracy  of  statement  is  one  of  the  first  elements  of  truth; 
inaccuracy  is  a  near  kin  to  falsehood. 

—  TRYON  EDWARDS 

Achievement 

J0    The  shortest  answer  is  doing. 


—  Old  proverb 

5a    Invention,  strictly  speaking,  is  little  more  than  a  new  com- 
bination of  those  images  which  have  been  previously  gathered  and 
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deposited  in  the  memory.  Nothing  can  be  made  of  nothing;  he  who 
has  laid  up  no  materials  can  produce  no  combinations. 

—  Sra  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS 

J7e     A  man  never  knows  what  he  can  do  until  he  tries  to  undo 
what  he  has  done. 

—  FKANCES  RODMAN 

18.     Nothing  is  more  disgraceful  than  that  an  old  man  should 
have  nothing  to  show  to  prove  that  he  has  lived  long,  except  his  years. 

—  SENECA 

JC).     ft  *s  niore  important  to  know  where  you  are  going  than  to 
get  there  quickly.  Do  not  mistake  activity  for  achievement. 

—  MABEL  NEWCOMER 

20.  ft  does  not  take  great  men  to  do  great  things;  it  only  takes 
consecrated  men. 

—  PHILLIPS  BROOKS 

Action 

21.  Deliberate  with  caution,  but  act  with  decision;  and  yield  with 
graciousness  or  oppose  with  firmness. 

22.  ^  mankind  is  divided  into  three  classes:  those  that  are  im- 
movable, those  that  are  movable,  and  those  that  move. 

—  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

23.  There  are  few  who  at  once  have  Thought  and  the  capacity 
of  Action.  Thought  expands,  but  lames;  Action  animates,  but  narrows. 

—  -JoHANN  WOLFGANG  VON  GOETHE 

24.  Pe°ple  may  doubt  what  you  say,  but  they  will  always  believe 
what  you  do. 

25.  Nothing  ever  happens  but  once  in  this  world.  What  I  do  now 
I  do  once  for  all.  It  is  over  and  gone,  with  all  its  eternity  of  solemn 
meaning. 

—  THOMAS  CAKLYLE 

Actor—  Actors 


26«     ^ou  can  P*ck  out  actors  by  tihe  glazed  look  that  comes  into 
their  eyes  when  the  conversation  wanders  away  from  themselves. 

—  MICHAEL   WILDING 

27.    Virtually  all  authorities  are  agreed  that  ham,  applied  con- 
temptuously in  American  theatrical  slang  to  low-grade  actors,  variety 
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performers  and  Negro  minstrels,  is  a  shortened  form  of  hamfatter, 
which  is  still  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense.  .  .  .  Originally,  ham 
actor  meant  an  inferior  player,  but  now  it  also  means  a  tyro  or  amateur 

performer. 

—  From  Information  Roundup  by 
GEORGE  STIMPSON,  published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers 

28.  William  Butler  Yeats,  the  Irish  poet,  was  once  listening  to  an 
aspiring  young  thespian  of  the  long  hair  and  flowing  tie  variety.  He 
listened,  rather  agonized,  as  the  young  man  evidenced  all  the  stigmata 
of  effeminacy.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  chances  of  his  ever  becom- 
ing an  actor  were  exceedingly  slight. 

"Would  you  please  go  back  a  little  farther?"  requested  Yeats.  "You 
are  standing  too  near  to  the  footlights/' 

The  young  man  took  a  step  backwards  and  continued  doing  violence 
to  a  scene  by  Synge.  Yeats  could  stand  no  more. 

"Go  back  a  little  farther,  please,"  he  said,  with  a  note  of  sarcasm  in 
his  voice. 

"But  Mr.  Yeats,"  said  the  young  man,  "if  I  go  back  any  farther  I 
shall  be  off  the  stage  entirely." 

"Exactly,"  said  Mr.  Yeats. 

—  PATRICK  MAHONEY,  Barbed  Wit  6- 
Malicious  Humor  (Citadel  Press) 

Admiration 

29.  I  wonder  if  we  have  really  grown  to  the  point  where  the  size 
of  a  house  in  which  a  person  lives  will  have  little  interest  to  his  neigh- 
bors, but  what  he  contributes  in  mind  and  character  to  the  community 
will  bring  him  respect  and  admiration?  If  we  have,  we  are  entering 
an  era  where  the  arts,  sciences,  and  cultures  of  every  kind  may  come 
into  their  own. 

—  ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT 


30»    We  always  like  those  who  admire  us,  but  we  do  not  always 
like  those  whom  we  admire. 

—  FRANCOIS  DE  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD 

Adolescence 

3J0    Adolescence  is  a  kind  of  emotional  seasickness.  Both  are 
funny,  but  only  in  retrospect. 

—  ARTHUR  KOESTLER 
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32.    Adolescent:  a  teen-ager  who  acts  like  a  baby  when  you  don't 
treat  him  like  an  adult. 


Advancement 

33.  After  President  Coolidge  issued  his  famous  "I  do  not  choose 
to  run"  statement,  he  was  besieged  by  reporters  seeking  a  more  de- 
tailed statement.  One,  more  persistent  than  his  fellows,  followed  Mr. 
Coolidge  to  the  door  of  his  library. 

"Exactly  why  don't  you  want  to  be  President  again,  Mr.  Coolidge?" 
he  asked. 

Coolidge  turned  and  looked  him  squarely  in  the  eye.  "Because,"  he 
answered,  "there's  no  chance  for  advancement" 

Adversity 

34.  The  stars  are  constantly  shining,  but  often  we  do  not  see 
them  until  dark  hours. 

—  EARL  RINEY  in  Church  Management 

35.  Present  suffering  is  not  enjoyable,  but  life  would  be  worth 
little  without  it.  The  difference  between  iron  and  steel  is  fire,  but  steel 
is  worth  all  it  costs.  Iron  ore  may  think  itself  senselessly  tortured  in 
the  furnace,  but  when  the  watchspring  looks  back,  it  knows  better. 

—  RUFUS  BABCOCK 

Advertising 

36.  Doing  business  without  advertising  is  like  winking  at  a  girl 
in  the  dark.  You  know  what  you're  doing,  but  no  one  else  does. 

—  PHIL  HARRIS 

37^  A  schoolteacher  left  the  classroom  for  a  couple  of  minutes. 
When  she  returned  she  saw  written  on  the  blackboard,  "I  am  the  best 
kisser  in  the  class." 

"Who  wrote  that  on  the  blackboard?"  she  asked. 

"I  did,"  admitted  Tommy. 

"You  stay  after  school." 

The  next  day  a  girl  classmate  confronted  Tommy. 

"See,  it  doesn't  pay  to  misbehave,"  she  needled. 

"No,"  said  Tommy.  "But  it  pays  to  advertise." 
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3go  During  the  Korean  War  a  company  of  Americans  had  a 
recreational  center  in  a  hut  behind  the  firing  line.  Over  the  door  they 
proudly  printed  the  words,  Second  to  None. 

When  a  British  hut  close  by  was  completed  somebody  wrote  over 
the  door,  None. 

39^  Advertising  gives  industry  an  opportunity  to  keep  its  hands 
clean  before  the  public.  If  industry  is  clean  and  has  no  dirty  hands 
to  hide,  it  should  be  proud  to  display  its  purity. 

—  ROBERT  W.  SPARKS,  Executive 
Vice-President,  Bowery  Savings 
Bank,  New  York 

The  man  who  on  his  trade  relies 
Must  either  bust  or  advertise. 

_      Samson  had  the  right  idea  about  advertising.  He  took  two 
columns  and  brought  down  the  house. 

42.  ^  advertising  salesman  for  a  country  magazine  called  on  a 
village  grocer. 

"Nothing  doing/'  he  was  told.  "Been  established  40  years  and  never 
advertised." 

As  he  turned  to  leave,  the  salesman  remarked:  "Excuse  me,  but  what 
is  that  building  on  the  hill." 

"Oh,  that/'  said  the  grocer,  "is  the  village  church." 

"Been  there  long?"  asked  the  advertising  man. 

"A  hundred  years  or  so,"  said  the  grocer. 

'Well,"  replied  the  salesman,  "they  still  ring  the  bell" 

43*  William  Wrigley,  the  chewing  gum  magnate,  who  amassed 
a  great  fortune,  attributed  his  success  to  advertising.  While  traveling 
on  a  fast  train  shortly  before  his  death,  a  friend  asked  him  why  he 
continued  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  on  advertising. 

"Your  gum  is  known  the  world  over,"  argued  the  friend.  "Why 
don't  you  save  the  millions  you  are  spending  on  advertising?" 

Wrigley  thought  a  moment  and  then  asked,  "How  fast  is  this  train 
going?" 

"About  sixty  miles  an  hour,"  replied  the  friend. 

"Then  why  doesn't  the  railway  company  remove  the  engine  and 
let  the  train  travel  on  its  own  momentum?"  asked  Wrigley. 
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44.  An  Irishman  holidaying  in  New  York  went  into  a  drug  store 
and  asked  for  a  small  tube  o£  toothpaste.  When  the  assistant  passed 
him  the  tube,  he  noticed  it  was  marked  "Large." 

"I'd  rather  have  a  small  one/'  said  the  Irishman. 

"Listen,  bud,"  said  the  assistant,  "in  this  country  toothpaste  comes 
in  three  sizes—  Large,  Giant  and  Super,  so  if  ya  wanna  small  toob,  ask 
for  Large—  see?" 

Advice 

45.  Father's  warning  to  his  teen-age  son:  "You  whistle  at  the 
girls  and  you'll  do  it  once  too  often—  like  I  did." 

46.  A  word  of  advice:  don't  give  it. 

47.  Always  advise  a  friend  to  do  that  which  you  are  sure  he  is  not 
going  to  do.  Then,  if  his  venture  fails,  you  will  receive  credit  for  having 
warned  him.  If  it  succeeds,  he  will  be  happy  in  the  opportunity  to  tell 
you  that  you  were  dead  wrong. 

4ga  The  reason  God  made  woman  after  he  made  man  was  that 
he  didn't  want  any  advice. 

Beware  of  unsolicited  advice. 

—  RABBI  AKCBA 


50.  ^y  brother  put  off  telling  his  motherless  daughter  the  facts 
of  life  as  long  as  possible.  But  when  she  fell  in  love  for  the  first  time 
at  16,  he  realized  that  he  had  to  talk  to  her.  I  overheard  his  con- 
cluding remark,  "Jean,  the  best  advice  I  can  give  you  is  written  on 
the  top  of  a  mayonnaise  jar."  That  night,  when  I  mixed  the  salad  for 
dinner,  these  words  on  the  mayonnaise  jar  leaped  up  at  me:  "KEEP 
COOL  BUT  DON'T  FREEZE." 

—  Reprinted  from  Reader's  Digest 

5J0  General  Nathan  B.  Twining,  air  force  chief  of  staff,  was 
more  candid  than  most  graduation  day  speakers  when  he  addressed 
a  group  being  graduated  from  pilot  training  at  Lubbock,  Texas.  He 
said  he  had  been  graduated  many  times  from  various  service  schools, 
and  that  in  preparing  this  address  he  had  thought  back  to  all  those 
graduations  and  sought  to  recall  one  bit  of  useful  advice  that  had 
stuck  with  him. 
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"Well,  I  hate  to  admit  it,  but  of  all  the  graduation  speeches  directed 
at  me  in  my  life,  I  don't  remember  one  thing  that  was  said/'  the  gen- 
eral stated. 

—  The  Chicago  Tribune 


52.    ^°  avoid  trouble,  breathe  through  the  nose.  It  keeps  the 
mouth  shut. 


53.  -^e  w*ser  tha*1  other  people  if  you  can,  but  do  not  tell  them 
so. 

—  EARL   OF   CHESTERFIELD   in 
Letters  to  his  Son 

54.  Usually  when  a  man  gets  into  trouble  he  finds  that  his  friends 
are  all  behind  him—  with  advice. 

55.  ^°  accePt  good  advice  is  but  to  increase  one's  own  ability. 

—  JOHANN  WOLFGANG  VON  GOETHE 


56.  When  a  man  seeks  your  advice  he  generally  wants  your 
praise. 

—  LORD  CHESTERFIELD 

57.  He  who  will  answer  to  the  rudder,  must  answer  to  the  rocks. 

—  AIME  HERV& 

58.  Speakers  have  been  showering  us  with  pearls  of  wisdom  for 
centuries,  and  if  all  of  their  valuable  advice  were  laid  end  to  end,  it 
would  still  be  just  as  good  as  new.  Very  little  of  it  has  ever  been  used. 

—  BENJAMIN  F,  FAIRLESS 

59.  ^  ^ie  experienced  say:  Destroy,  and  the  inexperienced  say: 
Build!  then  destroy  and  do  not  build;  for  when  the  experienced  de- 
stroy, they  build,  and  when  the  inexperienced  build,  they  destroy. 

—  Ancient  proverb 


When  a  gentleman  visiting  Thomas  A.  Edison  at  Menlo  Park 
asked  him  to  give  a  motto  to  his  son  who  was  about  to  enter  business, 
the  great  inventor  replied,  'Well  I  will  give  him  this—  'Never  look  at 
the  clock!'" 

Affectation 

Affected  simplicity  is  refined  imposture. 

—  FRANCOIS  DE  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD 
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62.  No  man  is  ridiculous  for  being  what  lie  really  is,  but  for 
affecting  to  be  what  he  is  not. 

—  LORD   CHESTERFIELD 

Age 
63  9     A  man,  as  he  so  lives,  may  die  old  at  30  or  young  at  80. 

64.  Talking  with  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  a  village,  a  tourist 
learned  that  he  was  102.  "Wonderful!"  he  exclaimed.  "That  is  some- 
thing to  be  proud  ofl" 

The  old  man  was  too  deaf  to  hear  this  word  of  praise,  but  an  ac- 
quaintance standing  nearby  replied,  "Why,  it  just  depends  upon  how 
you  look  at  it.  It's  nothing  to  be  proud  of  when  you  think  he's  never 
done  anything  else  but  grow  old— and  it's  taken  him  a  jolly  long  time 
to  do  that." 

65.  Middle  age  is  when  you  start  eating  what  is  good  for  you 
instead  of  what  you  like. 

66.  "Men  are  like  wine/'  said  a  blonde.  "Age  sours  the  bad  and 
betters  the  good." 

67.  The  dangerous  age  is  when  men  begin  to  regret  the  sins  they 
didn't  commit. 

68.  Solomon  wrote  first  the  Song  of  Songs,  then  Poverbs,  then 
Ecclesiastes,  and  this  is  the  way  of  the  world.  When  young,  we  com- 
pose songs,  when  older,  we  make  sententious  remarks;  and  when  old, 
we  speak  of  the  vanity  of  things. 

—  JONATHAN,  Canticles  Rabbah 

69.  Things  and  people  not  actively  in  use  age  twice  as  fast. 

—  ARNOLD  BENNETT 

70s     Age  improves  wine,  compound  interest  and  nothing  else  I 

can  think  of. 

—  T.  HARRY  THOMPSON 

71#  You  are  not  permitted  to  kill  a  woman  who  has  injured  you, 
but  nothing  forbids  you  to  reflect  that  she  is  growing  older  every 
minute.  You  are  avenged  1440  times  a  day. 

—  AMBROSE  BIERCE 
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AGGRESSIVENESS 

72.  Actress  Joan  Crawford  was  known  to  have  a  good  library  and 
to  be  one  of  the  few  actresses  who  read  the  classics.  The  story  is  told 
about  a  celebrated  writer  whom  she  was  once  entertaining  and  who 
complimented  her  on  her  taste  in  books. 

"You  see,"  said  Joan,  flattered,  "my  mother  always  gives  me  a  book 
on  my  birthdays!" 

Here  her  husband  broke  in:  "You  can  also  see/*  he  said,  grinning 
broadly,  "that  Joan  has  a  pretty  large  library!" 

73o  Ethel  Barrymore  was  in  her  dressing  room  in  Hollywood 
when  a  studio  usher  tapped  on  the  door.  "A  couple  of  gals  in  the  re- 
ception room,  Miss  Barrymore,  who  say  they  went  to  school  with  you. 
What  shall  I  do?" 

"Wheel  them  in,"  said  the  incomparable  Ethel. 

74.  "Why?  look  here,"  said  the  merchant  who  was  in  need  of  a 
boy,  "aren't  you  the  same  boy  who  was  in  here  a  week  ago?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  applicant. 

"I  thought  so.  And  didn't  I  tell  you  then  that  I  wanted  an  older 
boy?" 

"Yes,  sir.  That's  why  I'm  back.  I'm  older  now." 

Aggressiveness 

75^  The  graduation  day  speaker  was  delivering  the  commence- 
ment address.  Point  by  point,  he  was  both  colorful  and  dynamic  as  he 
kept  hammering  home  to  the  graduating  class  the  importance  of 
aggressive  energy  in  attaining  one's  goal  in  life.  Finally,  in  dramatic 
fashion  he  highlighted  his  point.  Thrusting  his  arm  and  forefinger  far 
out  to  his  right  he  thundered: 

"What  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  is  that  you're  going  to  need  an  awful 
lot  of  what's  written  right  there  on  the  door!" 

All  eyes  turned  right  as  though  at  a  given  command  and  there,  in 
bold  black  letters  on  the  door  was  the  single  word  "PULL." 

The  speaker  had  quite  forgotten  which  side  of  the  door  faced  the 
assembly  hall. 

7gt  If  the  hill  will  not  come  to  Mohammed,  Mohammed  will  come 
to  the*  hill. 

—  FRANCIS  BACON,  Essay  on  Boldness 
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77*    ^e  make  way  for  the  man  who  boldly  pushes  past  us. 

—  CHRISTIAN  NEVELL  BOVEE 

Aging 

78.  There  are  people  who,  like  houses,  are  beautiful  in  dilapi- 
dation. 

—  LOGAN  PEARSALL  SMITH 

79a  Growing  old  is  no  gradual  decline,  but  a  series  of  tumbles, 
full  of  sorrow,  from  one  ledge  to  another.  Yet  when  we  pick  ourselves 
up  we  find  no  bones  are  broken,  while  not  unpleasing  is  the  new 
terrace  which  stretches  out  unexplored  before  us. 

—  LOGAN  PEARSALL  SMITH 

80.  Growing  old  is  no  more  than  a  bad  habit  which  a  busy  man 
has  no  time  to  form. 

—  ANDRE  MAUROIS 

g]^  In  China,  the  51th  birthday  is  an  occasion  of  great  rejoicing, 
the  61st  and  71st  are  progressively  happier  and  grander;  while  a  man 
able  to  celebrate  his  81st  birthday  is  looked  upon  as  one  specially 
favored  by  the  Gods. 

—  LIN  YUTANG 

g2.  Anyone  who  stops  learning  is  old,  whether  this  happens  at 
twenty  or  at  eighty.  Anyone  who  keeps  on  learning  not  only  remains 
young  but  becomes  constantly  more  valuable,  regardless  of  physical 
capacity. 

FOBD 


Agnosticism 

g3^  An  agnostic  is  a  man  who  doesn't  know  whether  there  is  a 
God  or  not,  doesn't  know  whether  he  has  a  soul  or  not,  doesn't  know 
whether  there  is  a  future  life  or  not,  doesn't  believe  that  anyone  else 
knows  any  more  about  these  matters  than  he  does,  and  thinks  it  a 
waste  of  time  to  try  to  find  out. 

—  JAMES  W.  DANA 

Agreement 

84.  ^e  man  w^°  a§rees  wit^  everybody  is  not  worth  having 
anybody  to  agree  with  him. 

—  LORD  PALMERSTON 
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Alcohol 

gj^  Every  child  born  into  the  world  opens  its  mouth  to  shout  for 
a  drink  before  it  opens  its  eyes  to  see.  It  shouts  for  a  drink  and  gets 

one.  It  becomes  a  habit. 

—  ANDRE  L.  SIMON 

g^  I've  drunk  wine  for  seventy-five  years,  and  I  never  drink 
water.  I  have  a  constitution  of  iron,  and  water  rusts  iron. 

—  ANDRE  L.  SIMON 

g^e  Returning  from  a  trip  to  Europe,  Mark  Twain  became  an- 
noyed as  a  customs  official  rummaged  through  his  baggage.  "My  good 
friend,"  the  author  exclaimed,  "you  don't  have  to  mix  up  all  my  things. 
There  are  only  clothes  in  there—  nothing  but  clothes." 

But  the  suspicious  fellow  kept  rooting  around  until  he  hit  upon 
something  hard.  He  pulled  out  a  quart  of  the  finest-quality  bourbon. 
"You  call  this  'just  clothes?"  cried  the  official. 

"Sure  thing,"  Twain  replied  calmly.  "That  is  my  nightcap." 


88.  When  a  fellow  comes  down  to  the  office  Monday  morning 
looking  very  haggard  it's  usually  due  to  his  weekend  condition. 

—  MAURICE  SKITTER 

89.  Lincoln  once  replied  to  a  prohibitionist's  complaint  that  Gen- 
eral Grant  was  overly  fond  of  his  bottle. 

"Find  out  the  brand  of  whiskey  the  General  uses,"  Lincoln  said.  "I 
would  like  to  furnish  the  same  brand  to  my  other  generals." 

90^    Alcohol  is  something  which  often  puts  the  wreck  in  recre- 
ation. 

What  soberness  conceals 
Drunkenness  reveals. 

—  Old  proverb 

92.  Temperance  puts  wood  on  the  fire,  meal  in  the  barrel,  flour 
in  the  tub,  money  in  the  purse,  credit  in  the  country,  contentment  in 
the  house,  clothes  on  the  back,  and  vigor  in  the  body. 

—  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

93.  I*  takes  more  than  drinking  to  make  an  alcoholic,  says  Leon 
A.  Greenberg,  associate  director  of  Yale  University's  Laboratory  of 
Applied  Physiology, 
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To  become  addicted  to  drink,  says  Greenberg,  one  must  have  certain 
personality  inadequacies  which  make  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  him 
to  meet  not  only  marked  emotional  problems,  but  even  situations  of 
mild  stress  in  constructive  and  socially  acceptable  ways. 

Greenberg  maintains  that  persons  who  are  to  become  alcoholics 
have  a  "predisposing  personality"  even  before  they  drink.  The  alcoholic, 
he  says,  is  a  victim  not  only  of  the  bottle  but  of  his  own  inadequacy. 
In  his  inability  to  meet  problems,  he  uses  alcohol  as  a  personality 
crutch. 

94.  A  physician,  observing  Charles  Bannister,  the  great  English 
actor,  about  to  drink  a  glass  of  brandy,  said:  "Don't  drink  that  filthy 
stuff;  brandy  is  the  worst  enemy  you  have." 

"I  know  that,"  responded  Charles,  "but  you  know  we  are  com- 
manded by  scripture  to  love  our  enemies." 

Alertness 

95.  A  Senator  telephoned  the  British  Embassy  on  George  Wash- 
ington's birthday.  When  the  phone  was  answered,  he  kidded  the 
embassy  staff  member:  "You  are  working  on  one  of  our  national  holi- 
days; I'm  not  sure  our  government  would  approve  of  that/' 

Replied  the  Britisher:  "My  government  expects  me  to  be  attentive 
to  duty  on  all  American  holidays.  By  not  being  alert  one  July  the 
fourth,  we  lost  some  valuable  real  estatel" 


96.  "^et  me  some  ballet  dancers,"  ordered  director  Gregory 
Ratoff,  after  a  frustrated  morning. 

"Ballet  dancers?"  protested  his  puzzled  assistant.  "This  script  doesn't 
call  for  ballet  dancers." 

"I  know  that,"  roared  Ratoff,  "but  I  want  someone  on  his  toes  around 
here!" 


Alimony 

C)^    A  sure  way  to  avoid  paying  alimony:  Either  stay  single  or 
married. 

<)gw    Alimony  is  the  method  some  women  use  to  take  the  drudgery 
out  of  housework. 
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Alternative 


A  company  that  manufactured  soap  and  perfume  offered  a 
prize  for  the  best  slogan  submitted  for  the  advertising  of  its  products. 
The  judges  easily  agreed  on  the  best  slogan,  but  did  not  give  it  the 
prize.  The  slogan  was,  "If  you  don't  use  our  soap,  for  heaven's  sake  use 
our  perfume!" 

Amateurism 

100.    Amateur  shows  enable  people  with  no  talent  to  prove  it. 

Ambition 


101*  ®ur  destiny  changes  with  our  thought;  we  shall  become 
what  we  wish  to  become,  do  what  we  wish  to  do,  when  our  habitual 
thought  corresponds  with  our  desire. 

—  DR.  ORISON  SWETT  MARDEN 

102*  A  man's  ambition  is  exactly  proportioned  to  his  powers. 
The  height  of  the  pinnacle  is  determined  by  the  breadth  of  the  base. 

—  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 

103.  Ambition  makes  the  same  mistake  concerning  power  that 
avarice  makes  as  to  wealth.  She  begins  by  accumulating  it  as  a  means 
to  happiness,  and  finishes  by  continuing  to  accumulate  it  as  an  end. 

—  CHARLES  C.  COLTON 

104.  I*  *s  never  too  late  to  be  what  you  might  have  been. 

—  GEORGE  ELIOT 

105.  Ambition  is  not  a  weakness  unless  it  be  disproportioned  to 
the  capacity.  To  have  more  ambition  than  ability  is  to  be  at  once 
weak  and  unhappy. 

—  G.  S.  HILLARD 

106.  Most  people  would  succeed  in  small  things  if  they  were 
not  troubled  by  great  ambitions. 

—  HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW 

107.  •"•n  P°litics,  as  in  life,  we  must  above  all  things  wish  only 
for  the  attainable. 

—  HEINRJCH  HEINE 
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America— American— Americanism 

108.  America  is  not  made  out  of  a  single  stock.  Here  we  have 
a  great  melting  pot. 

—  WOODROW  WILSON,  Speech  in 
Cincinnati,   October  26,   1916 

109.  The  American  judges  persons  and  nations  more  by  their 
present  than  their  past  and  more  by  his  estimates  of  their  future  than 
their  present.  .  .  .  The  American  tradition  has  little  knowledge  of 
glorious  failures. 

—  OLIVER  S.  FRANKS,  Britain  and 
the  Tide  of  World  Affairs 
(Oxford  University  Press) 

110.  Wl*en  Guizot,  the  famous  Frenchman,  visited  our  country 
in  its  early  days,  he  asked  James  Russell  Lowell  how  long  he  thought 
the  Republic  would  last.  Lowell  replied: 

"Sir,  the  Republic  will  last  as  long  as  the  ideals  and  principles  of 
the  founders  remain  dominant  in  the  hearts  of  the  people." 

HI.  THE  AMERICAN'S  CREED 

On  April  3,  1918,  the  House  of  Representatives  officially  accepted 
on  behalf  of  the  American  people  what  is  known  as  "The  American's 
Creed."  This  affirmation  of  the  everyday  citizen  regarding  his  govern- 
ment and  country  was  written  in  1917  by  the  Clerk  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  William  Tyler  Page,  and  reads  as 
follows: 

"I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  Government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people;  whose  just  powers  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democracy  in  a  republic;  a  sover- 
eign Nation  of  many  sovereign  States;  a  perfect  union,  one  and  in- 
separable; established  upon  those  principles  of  freedom,  equality, 
justice  and  humanity  for  which  American  patriots  sacrificed  their  lives 
and  fortunes. 

"I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love  it;  to  support 
its  Constitution;  to  obey  its  laws;  to  respect  its  flag;  and  to  defend 
it  against  all  enemies." 

112.     Where  else  except  America  can  folks  do  as  they 

choose, 

Where  else  but  in  this  blessed  land  is  there  so 
much  to  lose; 
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Where  else  is  freedom  so  complete  for  everyone 

to  share, 
Where  else  is  how  we  work  or  worship  just  our 

own  affair. 

What  other  place  upon  this  earth  offers  an  aver- 
age man 

The  opportunity  to  gain  fulfillment  of  his  plan. 
I've  traveled  far  and  wide,  to  countries  great 

and  small, 
But  they  are  second  to  the  spot  I  love  most  of 

all; 
For  none  can  hold  a  candle  to  the  standards  we 

enjoy 
And  so  through  jealousy  some  seek  to  plunder 

and  destroy; 
But  truth  is  strong  and  freedom  is  a  treasure  we 

hold  dear 
We'll  fight  to  keep  the  priceless  things  found 

nowhere  else  but  here. 

—  BEN  BURROUGHS,  The  Chicago 
American.,    copyright,    1956. 
General   Features   Corporation 

113.  '^[ie  interesting  and  inspiring  thing  about  America  is  that 
she  asks  nothing  for  herself  except  what  she  has  a  right  to  ask  for 
humanity. 

—  WQODROW  WILSON 

114.  America  has  furnished  to  the  world  the  character  of  Wash- 
ingtonl  And  if  our  American  institutions  had  done  nothing  else,  that 
alone  would  have  entitled  them  to  the  respect  of  mankind. 

—  DANIEL  WEBSTER  at  the  completion 
of  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  June  17, 
1843 

115.  *t?s  an  appropriate  coincidence  that  the  word  "American" 
ends  in  "I  can/* 

—  ALEXANDER  ANIMATOR 

116.  PORTRAIT  OF  AN  AMERICAN-A  lover  of  liquor,  a  gay 
Lothario  with  ever  an  eye  for  a  pretty  girl— white  or  black,  a  believer 
in  aristocracy  and  slavery,  a  hater  of  the  mob,  a  gourmet,  a  virtuoso 
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of  amour,  the  life  of  the  party,  a  good  dancer,  a  fellow  of  precise  taste 
in  clothes,  an  admirer  of  fine  art  with  no  regard  to  its  morals.  .  .  . 
You  smile  at  the  viciously  satirical  picture?  I  give  you  its  name:  The 
Father  of  his  Country,  George  Washington. 

117.          FIFTEEN  "DON'TS"  IN  USE  OF  THE  FLAG 

The  conference  called  at  Washington  in  June,  1923,  to  draw  up  a 
code  covering  proper  civil  usage  of  the  flag,  adopted  the  following 
list  of  15  things  to  avoid: 

1.  Do  not  dip  the  flag  of  the  United  States  to  any  person  or  any 
thing.  The  regimental  color,  State  flag,  organization  or  institutional 
flag,  will  render  this  honor.  At  sea  the  flag  may  be  dipped  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  salute  of  the  flag  of  another  nation. 

2.  Do  not  display  the  flag  of  the  United  States  with  the  Union  down 
except  as  a  signal  of  distress. 

3.  Do  not  place  any  other  flag  or  pennant  above  or  to  the  right 
of  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Do  not  let  the  flag  of  the  United  States  touch  the  ground  or  trail 
in  the  water, 

5.  Do  not  place  any  object  or  emblem  of  any  kind  on  or  above  the 
flag  of  the  United  States. 

6.  Do  not  use  the  flag  as  drapery;  use  bunting. 

7.  Do  not  fasten  the  flag  in  such  manner  as  will  permit  it  to  be 
easily  torn. 

8.  Do  not  drape  the  flag  over  the  hood,  top  or  sides  of  a  vehicle  or 
of  a  railroad  train  or  boat.  If  it  is  desired  to  display  the  flag  on  a 
motor  car  affix  the  staff  firmly  to  the  chassis  or  clamp  it  to  the  radiator 
cap. 

9.  Do  not  use  the  flag  to  cover  a  speaker's  desk  or  to  drape  over 
front  of  a  platform  or  over  chairs  or  benches. 

10.  Do  not  display  the  flag  on  a  float  in  a  parade  except  on  a  staff. 

11.  Do  not  use  the  flag  as  a  ceiling  covering. 

12.  Do  not  use  the  flag  of  the  United  States  as  a  portion  of  a  cos- 
tume or  of  an  athletic  uniform.  Do  not  embroider  it  upon  cushions 
or  handkerchiefs  or  print  it  on  paper  napkins  or  boxes. 

13.  Do  not  put  lettering  upon  the  flag. 

14.  Do  not  use  the  flag  of  the  United  States  in  any  form  of  adver- 
tising nor  fasten  an  advertising  sign  to  a  flagpole. 

15.  Do  not  display,  use  or  store  the  flag  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
permit  it  to  be  easily  soiled  or  damaged. 
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118.  SOME  FACTS  FOR  FLAG  DAY 

The  Flag  of  the  United  States  was  adopted  June  14,  1777,  in  a  30- 
word  resolution  which  capitalized  "Flag"  but  not  "united  states."  It 
has  been  the  subject  of  amazingly  little  in  the  way  of  official  defini- 
tion or  description,  and  an  equally  amazing  multitude  of  unproven 
legends—such  as  a  statement  attributed  to  George  Washington  that 
"we  take  the  stars  from  heaven,  the  red  from  the  Mother  Country, 
separating  it  by  white  stripes  thus  showing  that  we  have  separated 
from  her,  and  the  white  stripes  shall  go  down  to  posterity  representing 
liberty/'  (The  white  is  more  often  assumed  to  symbolize  purity.) 

Here  are  a  few  facts  about  the  flag: 

Contrary  to  legend,  there  is  no  record  of  a  flag  with  the  stars  in  a 
circle,  as  Betsy  Ross  is  supposed  to  have  made  it.  In  spite  of  this,  some 
zealous  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  circular  arrange- 
ment was  adopted  "in  order  to  signify  that  the  union  would  be  with- 
out end."  Much  later,  the  circular  arrangement  was  adopted  for  the 
yacht  ensign. 

The  arrangement  of  stars  was  not  defined  until  1818,  when  there 
were  20  stars  and  they  appeared  in  three  arrangements:  one  over 
the  Capitol  building,  another  on  ships  of  the  navy,  and  a  third  at  the 
White  House.  It  was  then  that  President  Monroe  settled  upon  the 
design  with  four  rows  of  five  stars,  each  star  directly  above  the  other. 

The  assignment  of  a  particular  star  to  each  state  was  apparently 
not  attempted  in  the  early  years,  because  as  new  stars  were  added 
the  whole  arrangement  was  sometimes  changed.  With  the  admission 
of  Illinois,  the  number  of  stars  became  21,  but  we  cannot  find  any- 
thing to  show  where  Illinois'  star  was  placed.  Not  until  1912,  when 
the  number  readied  48  and  the  prospects  for  increase  were  nil,  did 
President  Taft  assign  stars  to  states  in  the  order  of  ratification  or  ad- 
mission. This  gave  Illinois  the  fifth  star  in  the  third  row. 

The  shape  of  the  early  flags  was  in  the  ratio  of  1  by  1.5.  In  1818 
the  government's  own  flags  were  ordered  to  be  1  by  1.714.  In  1912 
it  was  found  that  government  installations  were  flying  flags  of  66  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  shapes,  and  President  Taft  ordered  the  shape  to  be 
standardized  at  1  by  1.9.  Outside  of  the  government,  however,  most 
flags  are  still  of  the  2  by  3  proportion,  because  manufacturers  claim 
the  official  shape  would  waste  material  and  raise  the  cost. 

—  "A  Line  O*  Type  or  Two," 
The  Chicago  Tribune 

119.  The  ^tar  Spangled  Banner  was  not  made  the  national  an- 
them until  1931,  or  117  years  after  it  was  written. 
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120*  ^  politician,  addressing  a  public  school  in  New  York  City, 
asked  all  the  Irish  children  to  stand  up.  When  no  one  arose  he  asked 
all  the  German  children  to  stand  up.  Again  when  no  one  arose  he 
thought  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  character  of  the  population  o£ 
that  district.  Then  he  called  for  the  Italian  and  Jewish  boys  and  girls 
to  stand  up.  All  refused  to  stand,  whereupon  a  teacher  whispered  a 
suggestion,  and  he  said,  "Let  all  the  American  children  stand  up." 
Instantly  all  arose. 

Ancestry 

121.  A-  man  w^°  Coasts  about  his  family  tree  usually  comes 
from  the  shady  side. 

122,  They  who  depend  on  the  merits  of  ancestors,  search  in  the 
roots  of  the  tree  for  the  fruits  which  the  branches  ought  to  produce. 

—  ISAAC  BARROW 


123.  -Pe°P^e  W*U  not  l°°k  forward  to  posterity,  who  never  look 
backward  to  their  ancestry. 

—  EDMUND  BURKE,  Reflections  on 
the  Revolution  in  France 

124.  I*  *s  *n(leed  a  desirable  thing  to  be  well  descended,  but 
the  glory  belongs  to  our  ancestors.  _  pLUTARCH 

125.  No  man  is  nobler  born  than  another  unless  he  is  born  with 
better  abilities  and  a  more  amiable  disposition.  They  who  make  such 
a  parade  with  their  family  pictures  and  pedigrees  are,  properly  speak- 
ing, rather  to  be  called  noted  or  notorious  than  noble  persons.  I 
thought  it  right  to  say  this  much  in  order  to  repel  the  insolence  of  men 
who  depend  entirely  upon  chance  and  accidental  circumstance  for 
distinction,  and  not  at  all  on  public  services  and  personal  merit. 

—  SENECA 


126.  Birth  ^d  ancestry,  and  that  which  we  have  not  ourselves 
achieved,  we  can  scarcely  call  our  own.  __  QV^ 

Anecdotes 

127.  Every  anecdote  is  of  necessity  the  memory  of  a  memory, 
and  is  usually  embroidered  in  the  telling  from  person  to  person. 

—  PATRICK  MAHONY,  Barbed  Wit  6- 
Malicious  Humor  (  Citadel  Press  ) 
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128.  Anecdotes  are  sometimes  the  best  vehicles  of  truth,  and  if 
striking  and  appropriate  are  often  more  impressive  and  powerful  than 
argument. 

~TBYON   EDWARDS 

129*  Anecdotes  and  maxims  are  rich  treasures  to  the  man  of  the 
world,  for  he  knows  how  to  introduce  the  former  at  fit  places  in  con- 
versation, and  to  recollect  the  latter  on  proper  occasions. 

—  JOHANN  WOLFGANG  VON  GOETHE 

Anger 

130.  ^  was  an§ry  w*t-"1  a  frie]Qd; 

I  told  my  wrath,  my  wrath  did  end. 

I  was  angry  with  a  foe; 

I  told  it  not,  my  wrath  did  grow. 

—  WILLIAM:    BLAXE,    Christian 
Forbearance 

131.  Anger  improves  nothing  except  the  arch  of  a  cat's  back. 

—  COLEMAN   COX 


132.  ^e  *kat  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty;  and  he 
that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city. 

—  Proverbs  xvis  32 

133.  Abraham  Lincoln,  on  hearing  a  friend  speak  angrily  of 
someone,  advised  him  to  sit  down  and  put  all  his  abuse  into  a  letter. 
"It  will  do  you  good,"  he  said. 

When  the  letter  was  written  it  was  read  to  Lincoln,  who  com- 
mended it  heartily  for  its  severity.  The  writer  was  pleased,  and  asked, 
"How  would  you  advise  me  to  send  it?" 

"Send  it?"  said  Lincoln.  "Oh,  I  wouldn't  send  it.  I  sometimes  write 
a  letter  like  that—  it  does  me  good;  but  I  never  send  it." 


134.  Whe&  angry,  count  ten  before  you  speak;  if  very  angry, 
count  a  hundred. 

—  THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

135.  -^  y°u?re  angry  after  the  count  of  ten—demand  a  recount. 

136.  ^  anger  proceeds  from  a  great  cause,  it  turns  to  fury;  if 
from  a  small  cause,  it  is  peevishness;  and  so  it  is  always  either  terrible 
or  ridiculous. 

—  JEREMY  TAYLOR 
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APPRECIATION 

137.  ^e  capful  to  do  nothing  while  you  are  in  anger:  why  put 
to  sea  in  the  violence  of  a  storm? 

—  DANDEMIS 

Anniversary 

138.  "James'M  sa*d  Martha,  "it  be  our  silver  wedding  next  Tues- 
day. We  ought  to  mark  the  occasion.  Shall  we  kill  the  pig?" 

"Kill  the  pig!  What's  the  good  o*  murderin*  a  hinnocent  pig  for  what 
happened  twenty-five  years  ago?" 

139.  Anniversaries  are  vital  moments  which  link  the  living  pres- 
ent with  those  two  eternities—the  Past  and  the  Future, 

Antagonism 

140.  ^e  *kat   wrestles   with   us   strengthens   our  nerves,   and 
sharpens  our  skill.  Our  antagonist  is  our  helper, 

—  EDMUNB  BUBKE 

Antiques 

141.  Outside  the  village  of  Nantucket  a  house  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  store.  At  the  roadside  the  proprietor  has  posted  this: 
"We  Buy  Trash  and  Sell  Antiques." 

—  The  Montrealer 

142.  Heirloom:  some  old  thing  nobody  liked  well  enough  to 
wear  out. 

Apology 

143.  Never  make  a  defence  or  apology  before  you  are  accused. 

—  CHAKLES  I,  King  of  England, 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  Wentworth 

Applause 

144.  Applause  is  the  spur  of  noble  minds,  the  end  and  aim  of 
weak  ones. 

—  CHARUES  C.  COLTON 

Appreciation 

145.  ^wo  vaudevillians,  old  friends,  were  meeting  for  the  first 
time  in  months. 
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Said  one:  "How  are  things  going  with  you?" 

The  reply:  "Great.  I've  been  a  great  success  everywhere  IVe  played. 
But  things  haven't  been  so  good  for  Harry. 

"Poor  Harry,  a  dreadful  thing  happened  to  him  the  other  night.  He 
preceded  me  on  stage.  The  crowd  didn't  like  his  act  at  all.  Booed  and 
hissed  him  off  the  stage. 

"That  was  bad  enough.  But  right  in  the  middle  of  my  act,  darned 
if  they  didn't  start  booing  him  again." 

146.  *  WOUW  ^ther  be  able  to  appreciate  things  I  cannot  have 
than  to  have  things  I  am  not  able  to  appreciate. 

—  ELBERT  HXJBBABD 

147.  ^ou  can?*  appreciate  home  till  youVe  left  it,  money  till  it's 
spent,  your  wife  till  she's  joined  a  woman's  club,  nor  Old  Glory  till 
you  see  it  hanging  on  a  broomstick  on  the  shanty  of  a  consul  in  a 

foreign  town. 

—  O.  HENBY 

Aptitude 

148.  Opening  an  exhibition  of  Rabindranath  Tagore's  drawings 
in  London,  Lord  Zetlan  told  how  the  famous  Indian  writer  found,  by 
accident,  that  he  had  a  gift  for  making  pictures.  He  had  given  up  his 
best  years  to  his  pen,  writing  books  and  plays  and  verses,  enriching 
the  world  with  noble  thoughts  finely  and  beautifully  expressed;  but 
one  day  he  made  a  blot. 

A  sheet  of  paper  was  apparently  ruined  by  this  unsightly  circle  of 
ink.  Instead,  however,  of  the  blot  being  the  end  of  a  little  piece  of 
work,  it  became  the  beginning  of  a  big  piece,  for  the  poet  began  to 
draw  around  the  blot  in  order  to  change  it  from  a  blemish  to  a  thing 
of  beauty.  In  so  doing  he  found  his  skill  as  an  artist.  Later  he  de- 
veloped it. 

Architecture 

149.  No  person  who  is  not  a  great  sculptor  or  painter,  can  be 
an  architect.  If  he  is  not  a  sculptor  or  painter,  he  can  only  be  a  builder. 

—  JOHN  RUSKIN 

150.  Goethe  called  architecture  "petrified  music,"  and  Schelling 
called  it  "frozen  music." 

—  JOHANN  WOLFGANG  VON  GOETHE, 
Conversations  with  Eckermann 
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Argument 

15  1.     •"•  never  inake  the  mistake  of  arguing  with  people  for  whose 
opinion  I  have  no  respect. 

—  EDWARD  GIBBON 

152.  Answer  not  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,  lest  thou  also  be 
like  unto  him.  Answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly  lest  he  be  wise  in 
his  own  conceit. 

—  Old  proverb 

153.  Never  ascribe  to  your  opponent  motives  meaner  than  your 
own. 

—  JAMES  MATTHEW  BARBIE 

154*     Arguments  derived  from  probabilities  are  idle. 

—  PLATO,  Apology  of  Socrates 


155.    ^-°  strive  wi&  an  equal  is  a  doubtful  thing  to  do;  with  a 
superior,  a  mad  thing;  with  an  inferior,  a  vulgar  thing. 

—  SENECA 

Arrogance 

156»     Arrogance  is  still  the  occupational  disease  of  rulers. 

—  THE  HONOBABLE  WALTER  ELLIOT,  M.  P. 

157.  There  is  nothing  more  subservient  than  an  arrogant  man 
when  his  arrogance  has  once  been  broken  in  some  particular  instance. 

—  JOSEPH  CONRAD 

Art 

158.  A  true  artist  ta^es  G0  n°tice  whatever  of  the  public. 

—  OSCAR  WILDE 

159.  The  history  of  art  is  the  history  of  revivals. 

—  SAMUEL  BUTLER 

160.  Self-complacency  is  the  death  of  the  artist. 

—  W.  SOMERSET  MAUGHAM,  reprinted 
by  permisson  of  (the  author)  and 
the  publishers,  Doubleday  &  Com- 
pany, Inc. 

161.  The  artist  is  interested  in  the  thing  itself,  and  will  accept 
readily  a  suggestion  from  anyone,  if  he  thinks  that  it  will  be  to  the 
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advantage  of  the  work  to  do  so.  Anybody  who  can  improve  a  sentence 
of  mine  by  the  omission  of  a  comma  or  by  the  placing  of  a  comma  is 
looked  upon  as  my  dearest  friend. 

—  GEOKGE  MOORE,  Hail  and  Farewell 


162.  ^e  more  *k®  marble  wastes 
The  more  the  statue  grows. 

—  MICHELANGELO,  Sonnets 

163.  Now  nature  is  not  at  variance  with  art,  nor  art  with  nature; 
they  being  both  the  servants  of  His  providence.  Art  is  the  perfection 
of  nature.  Were  the  world  now  as  it  was  the  sixth  day,  there  were  yet 
a  chaos.  Nature  hath  made  one  world,  and  art  another.  In  brief,  all 
things  are  artificial;  for  nature  is  the  art  of  God. 

—  SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE,  Religio  Medici 

164.  During  rehearsals  of  an  arty  play,  a  troubled  actor  com- 
plained to  the  director  that  he  didn't  know  what  it  meant 

The  director  explained:  "You  don't  know  what  it  means.  I  don't 
know  what  it  means.  The  author  doesn't  know  what  it  means  .  .  . 
That's  what  makes  it  art." 

—  JOHN  HEALY  in  Coronet 

165.  ^  amateur  artist  is  a  man  who  works  hard  at  something 
else  so  he  can  paint  in  his  spare  time.  A  professional  is  a  man  whose 
wife  works  hard  at  something  else. 

—  BEN  SHAHN,  American  Artist 

166.  -^  ^rue  ar*  *s  ^e  expression  of  the  soul.  The  outward  forms 
have  value  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  the  expression  of  the  inner  spirit 
of  man.  ...  I  know  that  many  call  themselves  artists  in  whose  work 
there  is  absolutely  no  trace  of  the  soul's  upward  urge  and  unrest.  .  .  . 
All  true  art  must  help  the  soul  to  realize  its  inner  self. 

—  MOHANDAS  K.  GANDHI 

167.  Philosophy  may  teach  us  to  bear  with  equanimity  the  mis- 
fortunes of  our  neighbors,  and  science  resolve  the  moral  sense  into  a 
secretion  of  sugar;  but  art  is  what  makes  the  life  of  each  citizen  a  sacra- 
ment and  not  a  speculation,  art  is  what  makes  the  life  of  the  whole 
race  immortal. 

—  OSCAR   WILDE 
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168.  ^ne  reassuring  thing  about  modern  art  is  that  things  can't 
be  as  bad  as  they  are  painted. 

—  M.  WALTHALL  JACKSON 

169.  Wherever  and  in  whatever  way  there  is  free,  creative  re- 
shaping of  the  inner  and  outer  material,  presented  by  Nature,  there 
we  have  art.  As  art  implies  freedom  and  creative  power,  it  demands 
personality;  a  work  which  does  not  bear  the  stamp  of  a  peculiar  dis- 
tinct personality  is  not  a  work  of  art. 

—  HOUSTON  STEWART  CHAMBERLAIN, 
Foundations  of  the  19th  Century 

170.  Great  ar*  *s  an  instant  arrested  in  eternity. 

—  JAMES  GIBBON  HUNEKER 


171.  ^ke  ^^e  dissatisfaction  which  every  artist  feels  at  the 
completion  of  a  work  forms  the  germ  of  a  new  work. 

—  BERTHOLD  AUERBACH 

172.  Whistler  once  undertook  to  get  a  fellow  artist's  work  into 
the  autumn  salon.  He  succeeded,  and  the  picture  was  hung.  But  the 
painter,  going  to  see  his  masterpiece  with  Whistler  on  varnishing  day, 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  dismay. 

"Good  Heavens!"  he  cried,  "you're  exhibiting  my  picture  upside 
down." 

"Hush!"  said  Whistler.  "The  committee  refused  it  the  other  way." 

—  MARION  DDC  MOSHER,  More  Toasts 

Aspiration—  see  also  Hope 

173.  What  we  truly  and  earnestly  aspire  to  be,  that  in  some 
sense  we  are.  The  mere  aspiration,  by  changing  the  frame  of  the 
mind,  for  the  moment  realizes  itself. 

—  ANNA  JAMESON 

174.  Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound; 

But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 

From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 

And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round. 

—  JOSIAH  GILBERT  HOLLAND 

175.  ^  y°u  asP*re  to  *ke  highest  place  it  is  no  disgrace  to  stop 
at  the  second,  or  even  the  third. 

—  CICERO 
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Assistance 

176*     When  the  wrong  people  stop  to  give  you  a  lift,  they  can 
let  you  out  a  long  way  from  home. 

177.  Keeping  from  falling  is  better  than  helping  up. 

Associates 

178.  ^  man  $bould  live  with  his  superiors  as  he  does  with  his 
fire;  not  too  near  lest  he  burn;  not  too  far  off  lest  he  freeze. 

—  DIOGENES 

Assumption 


179.  ^e  must  never  assume  that  which  is  incapable  of  proof. 

—  GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES 

Atheism 

180.  ^-n  atheisfs  most  embarrassing  moment  is  when  he  feels 
profoundly  thankful  for  something,  but  can't  think  of  anybody  to  thank 
for  it. 

181.  There  are  innumerable  souls  that  would  resent  the  charge 
of  the  fool's  atheism,  yet  daily  deny  God  in  every  deed. 

—  JOHN  FOSTER 

182.  Whoever  considers  the  study  of  anatomy  can  never  be  an 
atheist. 

—  LORD  HERBERT 

183.  The  hands  that  help  are  holier  than  the  lips  that  pray. 

—  ROBERT  G.  INGERSOLL 

Atom,  The—  Atomic  Age 

184.  Nations  that  split  hairs  shouldn't  split  atoms. 

—  JOHN  A.  LINCOLN 

185.  The  last  paradox—  the  split  atom  that  unites  the  world— 
anyway,  what's  left  of  it. 

—  JOHN  A.  LINCOLN 
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186*  Let  not  the  atom  bomb 

Be  the  final  sequel— 
In  which  all  men- 
Are  cremated  equal. 

—  KAYE  PHELPS 


187.  ^e  atomic  bomb  is  here  to  stay.  But  are  we? 

188.  ATOMIC  RULE 

Among  the  ruins  of  peace  we  grope 
To  build  a  world  both  safe  and  free. 

Without  the  will  to  prove  our  hope, 
We  perish  in  the  victory. 

Warring  on  war,  we  conquer  fate, 
Avert  the  judgment  and  the  doom. 

If  men  still  cleave  to  greed  and  hate, 
Their  faithless  land  shall  be  their  tomb. 

We  hold  the  fire  of  cosmic  birth; 

To  hand  and  heart  the  charge  is  given; 
Ours  is  the  power  to  char  the  earth— 

Or  forge  it  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 

—  ROBERT  LEE  STBAUS 

Atfentiveness 


189.  ^e  bearing  ear  is  always  found  close  to  the  speaking 
tongue. 

—  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 

Authorship 

190.  No  book  is  so  bad  but  some  good  might  be  got  out  of  it. 

THE  ELDER 


191.  ft  *s  certain  that  the  higher  forms  of  literature  and  science 
are  as  a  rule  unsupporting,  that  men  of  extraordinary  abilities  have 
spent  the  most  useful  and  laborious  lives  in  these  pursuits  without 
earning  the  barest  competence,  that  many  of  the  most  splendid  works 
of  genius  and  many  of  the  most  fruitful  and  conscientious  researches 
are  due  to  men  whose  lives  were  passed  between  the  garret  and  the 
spunging  house,  and  who  were  reduced  to  a  penury  sometimes  verging 
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upon  starvation.  Neither  Bacon,  nor  Newton,  nor  Locke,  nor  Descartes, 
nor  Gibbon,  nor  Hume,  nor  Adam  Smith,  nor  Montesquieu,  nor  Berke- 
ley, could  have  made  a  livelihood  of  their  works,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  writers  on  mathematics,  metaphysics,  political 
economy,  archaeology,  and  physical  science  in  all  its  branches,  as  well 
as  of  the  great  majority  of  the  greatest  writers  in  other  fields.  Very 
few  of  those  men  whose  genius  has  irradiated  nations,  and  whose  writ- 
ings have  become  the  eternal  heritage  of  mankind,  obtained  from  their 
works  the  income  of  a  successful  village  doctor  or  provincial  attorney. 

-W.   E.   H.   LECKY,  History  of 
England  in  the  18th  Century 

192.  Only  a  mediocre  writer  is  always  at  his  best. 

—  W.  SOMERSET  MAUGHAM,  reprinted  by 
permission  of  (the  author)  and  the 
publishers,  Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc. 

193.  A  famous  newspaper  columnist  received  a  number  of  manu- 
scripts from  a  young  English  writer  asking  his  advice  as  to  the  best 
channel  for  marketing  his  writing 

He  sent  the  manuscripts  back  with  this  note:  "The  one  channel  I  can 
conscientiously  recommend  as  the  greatest  outlet  for  articles  of  this 
type  is  the  English  Channel. 

—  A,  M.  A.  Journal 

194.  When  Thomas   Mann  celebrated  his  80th  birthday,  his 
daughter  Monica  wrote  a  piece  about  him  for  The  Saturday  Review. 
There  was  one  paragraph  about  paper  you  may  like  to  read: 

"I  was  never  present  when  my  father  did  his  writing.  I  suspect  that 
he  used  a  magically  prepared  paper  that  would  whimper  softly  when 
he  wrote  something  wrong.  For  he  seemed  to  have  great  respect  for 
the  paper— his  manuscript  looked  so  clean;  practically  nothing  was 
revised.  He  wrote  everything  correctly  on  the  first  try  in  his  adroit, 
profound  gothic  hand  .  .  " 

195.  When  Garry  Moore  received  a  television  award  for  his 
spontaneity,  he  turned  right  around  and  paid  tribute  to  "the  four  guys 
responsible  for  my  spontaneity— my  writers."  Bishop  Fulton  Sheen, 
the  next  to  receive  an  award,  said,  "I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  my 
four  writers— Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John." 

—  FAYE  EMEKSON 

196.  Among  the  giants  of  the  film  world  who  were  asked  to  com- 
ment on  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  cinema  in  connection  with 
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THE  OBSERVER  Film  Exhibition  was  Mr.  Groucho  Marx.  This  reply 
came  from  Gummo  Marx  Enterprises,  Los  Angeles  35: 

"Groucho  has  asked  me  to  answer  your  letter,  inasmuch  as  he  is 
home  with  a  cold.  Apparently  he  is  quite  fond  of  colds  since  he  is 
home  with  them  quite  often. 

"To  return  to  your  letter,  Groucho  says  that  he  is  not,  at  present, 
in  a  position  to  write  a  thousand  words  for  $200.00.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  has  $200.00  and  he  doesn't  know  one  thousand  words. 

"However,  he  does  want  me  to  wish  you  a  lot  of  success  with  your 
enterprise. 

"Sincerely,  Gummo  Marx." 

197.  Autobiography:  fiction  written  by  someone  who  knows  the 
facts. 

198.  r^°  Pr°duce  a  mighty  book,  you  must  choose  a  mighty 
theme.  No  great  and  enduring  volume  can  ever  be  written  on  the  flea, 
though  many  there  be  who  have  tried  it. 

—  HERMAN  MELVILLE 

199.  The  author  William  Faulkner  was  asked  if  there  was  any 
possible  formula  to  follow  in  order  to  be  a  good  novelist. 

His  answer:  "99?  talent,  99%  discipline,  99%  work.  He  must  never 
be  satisfied  with  what  he  does.  It  is  never  as  good  as  it  can  be  done. 
Always  dream  and  shoot  higher  than  you  know  you  can  do.  Don't 
bother  to  be  just  better  than  your  contemporaries  or  predecessors. 
Try  to  be  better  than  yourself.  An  artist  is  a  creature  driven  by 
demons/* 


200.  ^e  rea^  way  to  w*n  happiness  in  the  literary  field  is  to  be- 
come an  expectant  author—  and  remain  one.  An  expectant  author  is 
one  who  has  a  book  in  mind,  or  partly  under  way,  but  never  quite 
gets  around  to  finishing  it.  He  has  all  the  pleasures  of  authorship,  but 
suffers  none  of  its  pangs  or  penalties. 

—  HAL   BOYLE 

201.  Easy  reading  means  hard  writing. 

202.  What  no  wife  of  an  author  can  understand  is  that  he's 
working  when  he's  staring  out  of  the  window. 

—  BURTON  RASCOE 
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203.    ^or  a  man  to  l56001110  a  Poe*  •  •  *  ^e  must  ke  fr  ^ove  °r 

miserable. 

—  LORD  BYRON,  Conversations 


204.  ^e  necessity  of  saying  something,  the  perplexity  of  hav- 
ing nothing  to  say,  and  a  desire  to  be  witty,  are  three  circumstances 
which  alone  are  capable  of  making  even  the  greatest  writer  ridiculous. 

—  VOLTAIRE 


205.     ^-ost  outstanding  authors  die  at  least  twice;  first,  when 
death  overtakes  their  bodies;  next,  when  it  overtakes  their  popularity. 

—  JOHN  MASON  BROWN 

206*    ft  *s  scarcety  possible  for  authors  to  be  admired  and  at  the 
same  time  to  excel. 

—  FRANCIS  BACON 

207.    Talent  alone  cannot  make  a  writer.  There  must  be  a  man 
behind  the  book. 

—  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 


208*    What  is  written  without  effort  is  in  general  read  without 
pleasure. 

—  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON 

209.  What  I  like  in  a  good  author  is  not  what  he  says  but  what 
he  whispers. 

—  LOGAN  PEARSALL  SMITH 

210.  ^  y°unS  author  sent  a  manuscript  to  an  editor  with  a  letter 
in  which  he  stated:  "The  characters  in  this  story  are  purely  fictional 
and  bear  no  resemblance  to  any  person  living  or  dead." 

A  few  days  later  he  received  his  manuscript  back  with  the  penciled 
notation: 
'That's  what's  wrong  with  it" 

211.  A  man  who  uses  a  great  many  words  to  express  his  meaning 
is  like  a  bad  marksman  who  instead  of  aiming  a  single  stone  at  an 
object  takes  up  a  handful  and  throws  it  in  hopes  he  may  hit. 

—  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON 

212.  ft  *s  lus*  when  ideas  are  lacking  that  a  phrase  is  most  wel- 
come. 

—  JOHANN  WOLFGANG  VON  GOETHE 
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213.  T^e  Pra*se  °f  ancient  authors  proceeds  not  from  the  rever- 
ence of  the  dead,  but  from  the  competition  and  mutual  envy  of  the 
living. 

—  THOMAS  HOBBES,  The  Leviathan 


214.  T^6  book  that  he  has  made  renders  its  author  this  service 
in  return,  that  so  long  as  the  book  survives,  its  author  remains  im- 
mortal and  cannot  die. 

—  RICHARD  DE  BURY 

215.  Publishing  a  volume  of  verse  is  like  dropping  a  rose  petal 
down  the  Grand  Canyon  and  waiting  for  the  echo. 

—  DoN  MAHQXJIS 

216.  An  author  departs;  he  does  not  die. 

—  DINAH  MARIA  MXILOCK 


217.  ^e  ^oes  no*  write  at  all  whose  poems  no  man  reads. 

—  MARTIAL 

218.  A  c^ever  author  is  one  who  never  asks  what  they  are  saying 
when  he  is  told  that  everybody  is  talking  about  his  latest  book. 

219.  When  Stephen  Leacock  was  asked  by  ambitious  would-be 
authors  to  impart  his  magic  formula  for  writing  success,  he  would 
reply,  "It  is  not  hard  to  write  funny  stuff.  All  you  have  to  do  is  pro- 
cure a  pen  and  paper,  and  some  ink,  and  then  sit  down  and  write  it 
as  it  occurs  to  you." 

"Yes,  yes/'  the  would-be  writer  prompted. 

"The  writing  is  not  hard,"  Leacock  would  conclude,  "but  the  oc- 
curring—that, my  friend,  is  the  difficulty." 

220.  No  author  is  a  man  of  genius  to  his  publisher. 

—  HEINRICH  HEINE 

221.  I*  to°k  me  fifteen  years  to  find  out  that  I  wasn't  a  writer, 
but  by  that  time  I  was  so  successful  that  I  couldn't  afford  to  give  it  up. 

—  ROBERT  BENCHLEY 


Automation 

222.    To  prevent  the  spread  of  automation  is  impossible;  to  try 
to  do  so  would  be  as  difficult  and  as  foolish  as  it  would  have  been 
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to  try  to  stifle  the  growth  of  aviation.  The  promise  it  holds  for  hu- 
manity at  large  is  relief  from  menial  tasks,  more  leisure  and  prosperity 
through  higher  productivity. 

—  Extract  from  Art  6-  Industry, 
April  1956,  London 

223.  Nowadays  a  man  may  be  lucky  enough  to  get  to  work  with- 
out being  hit  by  a  machine,  only  to  discover  that  one  has  taken  his  job. 

224.  Some  of  the  fantastic  claims  currently  made  for  automation 
bring  to  mind  the  case  of  the  test  pilot  who  visited  a  large  plant  to 
see  the  latest  concepts  in  automatic  controls,  as  told  by  Professor 
James  R.  Bright  of  Harvard  to  his  class  in  Business  Administration. 

"Young  man/'  said  one  of  the  design  engineers,  "your  days  are  num- 
bered. We've  got  a  new  control  coming  along  that  will  run  your  plane 
from  the  ground.  You'd  better  hunt  yourself  a  nice  soft  job  else- 
where." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  about  that,"  replied  the  pilot.  "Have  you  come  up 
with  a  control  mechanism  that  weighs  less  than  150  pounds;  has  5 
senses,  6  degrees  of  freedom;  one  that  is  completely  self-contained, 
self-powered,  and  self -lubricated?  Not  only  that,  have  you  come  up 
with  a  control  device  that  is  so  readily  and  easily  produced  by  inex- 
perienced labor?" 

225.  Two  secretaries  were  overheard  discussing  a  new  office 
machine:  "I  know  that  new  electronic  computer  does  the  work  of 
three  men,"  one  observed  morosely,  "but  personally  I'd  rather  have 
the  men." 

—  Public  Service,  London 


Avarice— see  a/so  Greed 

226.    Poverty  is  in  want  of  much,  but  avarice  is  in  want  of  every- 
thing. 

—  PXJBLILIUS  SYBUS 


Aviation 

227.     There  are  two  places  the  jet  plane  has  brought  closer  to- 
gether—this world  and  the  next. 
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Awareness 


228.  ^  y°u  don't  know  the  score,  you  can  be  pretty  certain  that 
you're  behind. 

—  FRANCIS  O.  WALSH 

Bachelor 

229.  A  bachelor  is  a  man  who  once  thought  seriously  of  mar- 
riage. 

230.  ^  bachelor  life  is  just  one  undarned  thing  after  another. 

231.  Bachelors  are  the  bootleggers  of  love. 

232.  Bachelor:  the  only  species  of  big  game  for  which  the  license 
is  taken  out  after  the  safari. 

Baldness 


233.     ^e  advantage  of  being  bald  is  that  when  you  are  expect- 
ing company  all  you  have  to  do  is  straighten  your  tie, 


Bandwagon 

234.    Everyone  pushes  a  falling  fence. 


•  Chinese  proverh 


Banking 

235.  **  is  not  by  augmenting  the  capital  of  the  country,  but  by 
rendering  a  greater  part  of  that  capital  active  and  productive  than 
would  otherwise  be  so,  that  the  most  judicious  operations  of  banking 
can  increase  the  industry  of  the  country. 

—  ADAM  SMITH 

Bargain 

236.  One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in  this  world  is  to  convince 
a  woman  that  even  a  bargain  costs  money. 


237.     The  late  Father  Cahill,  who  ministered  in  the  parish  of 
Glasnevin,  Dublin.,  told  me  once  of  the  woman  he  found  laughing  on 
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her  way  out  from  the  'Wooden  ChapeF  one  Saturday.  She  had  obvi- 
ously been  to  Confession;  and  it  was  a  cold  December  night. 

When  the  friendly  Father  Cahill  asked  her  about  the  cause  of  her 
mirth,  she  told  him: 

"Ah,  Father,  I  can't  help  it.  .  .  ,  I'm  after  gettin'  three  'Hail  Marys* 
for  somethin'  I  got  six  months  for  last  June!*' 

—  LIAM  RIOBDAN  in  Irish  Catholic 

Beauty 

238.  ^at  whfcfr  *s  striking  and  beautiful  is  not  always  good; 
but  that  which  is  good  is  always  beautiful, 

—  NINON  DE  LENCLOS 

239.  There  are  beautiful  flowers  that  are  scentless,  and  beautiful 
women  that  are  unlovable. 


Behavior 

240.  ^y  ^e  ^me  mos^  f°^s  te^ra*  to  behave  themselves,  they 
are  too  old  to  do  anything  else. 

241.  Actually  there's  only  a  slight  difference  between  keeping 
your  chin  up  and  sticking  your  neck  out,  but  it's  worth  knowing. 

242.  A  man's  Sunday  self  and  his  weekly  self  are  like  two  halves 
of  a  round-trip  ticket—not  good  if  detached. 


243*     •  *  •  ^u^  *ndeed  Conviction,  were  it  never  so  excellent,  is 
worthless  till  it  convert  itself  into  Conduct.  .  .  . 

—  THOMAS  CABLYLE,  Sartor  Resarttis 

244.     Most  of  us  don't  put  our  best  foot  forward  until  we  get  the 
other  one  in  hot  water. 


245.  A*  man  ^as  to  &°  a  *ot  °*  ^ne  things  in  order  to  prove  he's 
good—  only  one  to  prove  he's  bad. 

246.  Don't  just  try  to  be  yourself  with  other  people.  Try  always 
to  be  your  better  self. 
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247.  To  make  a  man  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  it's  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  throw  the  book  at  him. 

—  CAREY  WILLIAM,  Houston  limes 

248.  Ju(^§*n§  from  the  way  many  people  are  misbehaving  them- 
selves these  days  they  must  think  that  hell  has  been  air-conditioned. 


\  249.     ^en  don't  know  how  to  live  together  as  men  because  they 
have  not  learned  to  live  together  as  children. 


250.     **is  standing  in  the  community  is  down  to  a  squatting 
position. 


251.  ^°  man  can  make  good  during  working  hours  who  does 
wrong  after  working  hours. 

252.  Efficiency,  Economy,  Energy,  Endurance.  Apply  these  E's 
now;  they  lead  to  Ease  later. 

253.  ^t?s  very  easy  *°  see  through  people  who  insist  upon  making 
spectacles  of  themselves. 

254.  Many  a  man  has  followed  the  Ten  Commandments  all  his 
life  but  never  managed  to  catch  up  with  them, 

255.  Show  me  a  man  who  cannot  bother  to  do  little  things  and 
111  show  you  a  man  who  cannot  be  trusted  to  do  big  things. 

256.  ^°  not  te^  me  ^e  books  you  have  read;  let  me  glean  it 
from  your  conversation.  Do  not  tell  me  of  the  people  you  associate 
with;  let  me  observe  it  by  your  manners. 

—  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 


257.  *  kate  to  see  a  thing  done  by  halves:  if  it  be  right,  do  it 
boldly;  if  it  be  wrong,  leave  it  undone. 

—  BERNARD  GILPIN 

258.  Words  are  good,  but  there  is  something  better.  The  best  is 
not  to  be  explained  by  words.  The  spirit  in  which  we  act  is  the  chief 
matter.  Action  can  only  be  understood  and  represented  by  the  spirit. 

—  JOHANN  WOLFGANG  VON  GOETHE 
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Benevolence 

259.  The  usual  crowd  of  small  boys  was  gathered  about  the 
entrance  o£  a  circus  tent  in  a  small  town  one  day,  pushing  each  other 
and  trying  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  interior.  A  man  standing  near 
watched  them  for  a  few  minutes,  then  walking  up  to  the  ticket-taker 
he  said  with  an  air  of  authority: 

"Let  these  boys  in,  and  count  them  as  they  pass."  The  gateman  did 
as  requested,  and  when  the  last  one  had  gone  in  he  turned  and  said: 
"Twenty-eight,  sir/' 

"Good,"  said  the  man,  smiling,  as  he  walked  away,  "I  thought  I 
guessed  right/' 


260.  A  Ifrti6  more  kindness  and  a  little  less  creed; 
A  little  more  giving  and  a  little  less  greed; 
A  little  more  smile  and  a  little  less  frown; 
A  little  less  kicking  a  man  when  he's  down; 
A  little  more  "we"  and  a  little  less  T'; 

A  little  more  laugh  and  a  little  less  cry; 

A  little  more  flowers  on  the  pathway  of  Life; 

A  fewer  on  graves  at  the  end  of  the  strife. 

—  Forbes  Epigrams,  B.   C.  Forbes 
Publishing  Company 

Bible,  The 

261.  Other  books  were  given  for  our  information;  the  Bible  was 
given  for  our  transformation. 

262.  The  Bible  is  like  a  telescope;  it  is  not  to  look  at  but  to  look 
through, 

—  REV.  MERLIN  SCHWEIN, 
Christian  Advocate 

263.  Everyone  to  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  much  will  be  re- 
quired. 

—  Biblical  quotation 

264.  ^  have  read  the  Bible  through  many  times,  and  now  make 
it  a  practice  to  read  it  through  once  every  year.—  It  is  a  book  of  all 
others  for  lawyers,  as  well  as  divines;  and  I  pity  the  man  who  cannot 
find  in  it  a  rich  supply  of  thought  and  of  rules  for  conduct. 

—  DANIEL  WEBSTER 
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265.  ft  *s  impossible  to  mentally  or  socially  enslave  a  Bible- 
reading  people.  The  principles  of  the  Bible  are  the  groundwork  of 
human  freedom. 

—  HORACE  GBEELEY 


266.  When  that  illustrious  man,  Chief  Justice  Hay,  was  dying 
he  was  asked  if  he  had  any  farewell  address  to  leave  his  children.  He 
replied,  "They  have  the  Bible." 

Bigamy 
267*     Bigamy:  a  fellow  who  loves  not  wisely—  but  two  well. 

Bigotry 

268.  A.  bigoted  mind  opens  only  OUT;  pressure  against  it  only 
shuts  it  tighter. 

Biography 


269.  One  anecdote  of  a  man  is  worth  a  volume  of  biography. 

—  WM.  E.  CHANNESTG 

270.  There  is  properly  no  history,  only  biography. 

—  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 

Blame 

271.  The  wonderful  thing  about  spring  is  that  you  can  call  your 
normal  laziness  "spring  fever"  and  get  away  with  it. 

272.  The  little  girl  rushed  into  the  kitchen  and  flung  herself  into 
her  mother's  arms. 

"Why,    darling,"   comforted  the  mother,   "what   on   earth   is   the 
matter?" 

"M-my  dolly/'  cried  the  child.  "Michael  broke  my  dolly!" 
"Oh,  what  a  shame!  How  did  he  do  it?" 

"H-he  wouldn't  give  me  any  of  his  candy,"  wailed  the  child,  "and  I 
hit  him  over  the  head  with  it." 

—  The  Speaker's  Handbook  of  Humor, 
Maxwell  Droke  (Harper) 

273.  The  first  faults  are  theirs  that  commit  them;  the  second 
theirs  that  permit  them. 
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Bluffing 

274.  Weep  and  you  are  called  a  baby, 

Laugh  and  you  are  called  a  fool, 
Yield  and  you're  called  a  coward, 
Stand  and  you're  called  a  mule, 
Smile  and  they'll  call  you  silly, 

Frown  and  they'll  call  you  gruff, 
Put  on  a  front  like  a  millionaire, 
And  somebody  calls  your  bluff. 

—  Author  unknown 


Boastful  ness 

275.  Usually  the  greatest  boasters  are  the  smallest  workers. 
The  deep  rivers  pay  a  larger  tribute  to  the  sea  than  shallow  brooks, 
and  yet  empty  themselves  with  less  noise. 

—  W.  SECKER 


276.    Where  boasting  ends,  there  dignity  begins. 

—  EDWARD  YOUNG 


Book-learning 

277.  A  Chinese  teacher,  a  great  admirer  of  Western  civilization, 
secured  a  book  giving  the  rules  governing  football.  For  weeks  his 
pupils  studied  the  rules  until  they  could  recite  them  perfectly.  Then 
they  went  into  a  field  and  tried  to  play,  but  although  they  knew  the 
rules  by  heart  they  were  quite  unable  to  play  the  game  until  an  Amer- 
ican schoolboy  showed  them  (in  just  half  an  hour)  exactly  what  to  do. 


Books 

278.    ^e  onty  rea^  use  °^  books  is  to  make  a  man  think  for  him- 
self, If  a  book  will  not  set  one  thinking,  it  is  not  worth  shelf  -room. 

—  AUSPH  BEY,  That  Eurasian 
(F.  Tennyson  Neely) 


279.     Read  the  best  books  first,  or  you  may  not  have  a  chance  to 
read  them  all. 

—  HENRY  DAVID  THOREATJ 
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280.    Books  are  the  money  of  Literature,  but  only  the  counters  of 
Science. 

—  THOMAS  H.  HUXLEY,  Science 
and  Education 

281*     Books  are  not  men  and  yet  they  are  alive. 

—  STEPHEN  V.  BENET 

282.  When  what  you  read  elevates  your  mind  and  fills  you  with 
noble  aspirations,  look  for  no  other  rule  by  which  to  judge  a  book;  it 
is  good  and  is  the  work  of  a  master-hand. 

—  JEAN  DE  LA  BRUTERE 

283.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and 
some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested. 

—  FRANCIS  BACON 

284.  "When  I  was  a  lad,"  recalled  band  leader  Duke  Ellington, 
"I  put  books  inside  my  trousers  whenever  a  good  spanking  was  due 
me.  Ever  since  I've  known  the  value  of  a  literary  background/* 

285.  Books  are  like  a  mirror.  If  an  ass  looks  in,  you  can't  expect 
an  angel  to  look  out. 

—  ARTHUR  SCHOPENHAUER 

286.  A-  k°°k  is  a  garden  carried  in  the  pocket. 

—  Arabian  proverb 


287*    P^to  characterized  books  as  "immortal  sons  deifying  their 
sires." 


288.  ^e  love  of  reading  enables  a  man  to  exchange  the  weari- 
some hours  of  life  which  come  to  everyone  for  hours  of  delight. 

—  CHARLES  DE  SECONDAT  DE  MONTESQUIEU 

289.  Many  a  man  lives  a  burden  to  the  earth;  but  a  good  book 
is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured 
upon  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life. 

—  JOHN  MILTON,  Areopagitica 

290.  A  book  is  only  excusable  so  far  as  it  teaches  something. 

—  VOLTAIRE,  Letter  to  Damilaville 
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291,  Even  convicts  order  books  from   Foyle's,  London  book 
store.  A  prisoner  in  Wandsworth  asked  for  a  book  on  the  cutting  and 
resetting  of  precious  stones. 

—  JOHN  ENNIS  in  John  Bull 

292.  Books  are  keys  to  wisdom's  treasure. 
Books  are  gates  to  lands  of  pleasure. 
Books  are  paths  that  upward  lead. 
Books  are  friends.  Come  let  us  read. 


293.  •"*  ta^es  ^wo  to  ma^e  a  book—  an  author  and  a  reader.  The 
author  puts  himself  into  words  but  the  words  are  not  complete  until 
they  have  been  translated  into  the  reader. 

—  HOLBROOK  JACKSON 

294.  Books  are  the  legacies  that  a  great  genius  leaves  to  man- 
kind, which  are  delivered  down  from  generation  to  generation,  as 
presents  to  the  posterity  of  those  who  are  yet  unborn. 

—  JOSEPH  ADDISON,  The  Spectator 


295.  ^e  world  °f  books  is  the  most  remarkable  creation  of  man. 
Nothing  else  that  he  builds  ever  lasts.  Monuments  fall,  nations  perish, 
civilizations  grow  old  and  die  out  and  after  an  era  of  darkness  new 
races  build  others.  But  in  the  world  of  books  are  volumes  that  have 
seen  this  happen  again  and  again  and  yet  live  on,  still  young,  still  as 
fresh  as  the  day  they  were  written,  still  telling  men's  hearts  of  the 
hearts  of  men  centuries  dead. 

—  CLARENCE  DAY 


296.  ^ke  ^s*  **me  J  rea(^  aB  excellent  book,  it  is  to  me  just  as 
if  I  had  gained  a  new  friend.  When  I  read  over  a  book  I  have  perused 
before,  it  resembles  the  meeting  with  an  old  one. 

—  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH 


297.  ^e  reason  why  borrowed  books  are  so  seldom  returned  to 
their  owners  is  that  it  is  much  easier  to  retain  the  books  than  what  is 
in  them. 

—  MICHEL  E.  DE  MONTAIGNE 

298.  A  kook  that  is  shut  is  but  a  block. 

—  Ancient  proverb 
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299.  One  day,  shortly  after  Christmas,  a  friend  of  Mark  Twain 
paid  a  visit  to  the  humorist's  house.  When  he  entered  the  library,  he 
noticed  a  pile  of  books  on  the  floor. 

"Gifts?"  he  asked. 

Twain  nodded. 

"Why  do  people  always  give  writers  books  for  gifts?"  asked  the 
other.  "Don't  they  think  we  ever  need  anything  else?" 

"Oh,  I  like  books,"  said  Twain.  "Take  these  heavy  books,  for  ex- 
ample. There's  nothing  like  a  heavy  book  for  throwing  at  noisy  cats. 
And  thin  books  are  just  the  thing  to  put  under  shaky  tables  and  chairs. 
And  look  at  this  leather-bound  volume.  It  makes  an  ideal  razorstrop. 
Books  are  ideal  gifts,  I  can't  get  enough  of  them," 

Boredom 

300.  At  a  Washington  cocktail  party,  an  unlucky  Congressman 
was  cornered  by  a  talkative  woman.  Patiently  he  sat  and  nursed  his 
drink  while  the  woman  ran  on  and  on  without  interruption.  Occasion- 
ally he  nodded  and  occasionally  he  smiled.  But  not  a  word  passed  his 
lips  and  eventually  she  became  aware  of  it. 

"My  goodness!"  she  fluttered.  "Here  we've  been  chatting  for  half 
an  hour,  and  I  don't  believe  you've  said  anything  yet!" 

The  Congressman  smiled  one  final  time.  "No,  I  haven't,"  he  agreed 
pleasantly.  "Makes  it  unanimous,  doesn't  it?" 

—  Contributed  by  HAJL  CHABWICK 
to  Reader's  Digest 

301.  Horace  Greeley,  the  great  editor,  was  confronted  by  a  bore, 
who  proclaimed  himself  to  be  a  self-made  man. 

"Good,"  Greeley  snapped,  "that  relieves  the  Almighty  of  a  terrible 
responsibility." 

302.  A  prating  barber  asked  Archelaus  how  he  would  be  trimmed. 
He  answered,  "In  silence." 

—  PLUTARCH 

303.  Following  a  dinner  party,  the  distinguished  doctor  was 
cornered  by  an  overstuffed  matron  who  launched  into  an  endless  mono- 
logue covering  all  her  ailments  for  the  last  quarter  century.  Unable  to 
stop  the  flow  of  chatter,  the  doctor  finally  tapped  his  companion's  arm 
and  pointed  to  a  young  man  across  the  room  who  was  openly  yawning. 
"Madam,"  he  inquired,  "do  you  suppose  he's  eavesdropping  on  us?" 

—  MARY  ALKUS,  Quote 
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304.  There  are  some  kinds  of  men  who  cannot  pass  their  time 
alone;  they  are  the  bores  of  occupied  people. 

—  L.  G.  A.  BONALD 

Borrowing 

305.  Book  borrowers  were  the  bane  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  exist- 
ence. He  once  declared  that  his  main  reason  for  visiting  certain  friends 
was  for  the  purpose  of  looking  over  his  own  library. 

306.  "My  wife  watches  the  sugar  market  closely." 
"Speculating?" 

"In  a  small  way.  She  borrows  when  it's  high  and  pays  back  when 
it's  low." 


Brains 

307.    &  young  man  may  have  more  money  than  brains—but  not 
for  long! 


Brevity 

308.  ^e  two  §rea*est  short  speeches  in  history  were  delivered 
over  the  bodies  of  men  slain  in  war.  One  was  uttered  at  Athens  by 
Pericles  in  431  B.C.  The  other  was  uttered  in  the  autumn  of  1863  at 
Gettysburg  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 

—  HOWAJRD  SPRING  in  Book  Parade 

309»  Say  all  you  have  to  say  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  or 
your  reader  will  be  sure  to  skip  them;  and  in  the  plainest  possible 
words,  or  he  will  certainly  misunderstand  them, 

—  JOHN 


310.  ^  y°u  WOUW  be  pungent,  be  brief;  for  it  is  with  words  as 
with  sunbeams—  the  more  they  are  condensed,  the  deeper  they  burn. 

—  ROBERT  SQUTHEY 

311.  This  is  the  message  the  telegraph  messenger  handed  a  young 
man  from  his  betrothed: 

"COME  DOWN  AS  SOON  AS  YOU  CAN;  I  AM  DYING.  Kate/' 
Eight  hours  later  he  arrived  at  the  summer  resort  only  to  be  met  on 
the  front  porch  by  Kate  herself. 
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,  what  did  you  mean  by  sending  me  such  a  message?"  he  asked 
with  indignation. 

"Oh!  dear/'  she  gurgled,  "I  wanted  to  say  that  I  was  dying  to  see 
you,  but  my  ten  words  ran  out,  and  I  had  to  stop." 

Bribery 

312.  W^0  thinketh  to  buy  villainy  with  gold,  shall  find  such 
faith  so  bought,  so  sold. 

—  JOHN  MAJRSTON 

313.  Midas,  they  say,  possessed  the  art,  of  old, 
Of  turning  whatso'er  he  touched  to  gold. 
This  modern  statesman  can  reverse  with  ease: 
Touch  them  with  gold,  they'll  turn  to  what  you  please. 

Brotherhood 

314.  A-  self-sufficient  young  fellow  approached  his  minister  fol- 
lowing the  sermon,  Brotherhood  of  Man.  "Do  you  mean,"  he  inquired, 
"that  when  I  die  and  go  to  Heaven,  I'll  have  to  live  with  Negroes, 
Jews,  Catholics  and  Indians?" 

The  elderly  minister  quietly  calmed  his  fears.  "Don't  worry,  young 
man,  you  arent  going  to  heaven!" 

—  JOHN  W.  HAROLD 


315.  ^e  brotherhood  of  man  is  not  a  dream;  it  is  a  fact.  And 
if  mankind  is  to  survive  as  a  species,  this  fact  must  be  recognized.  The 
curious  point  where  biology  and  religion  meet  must  be  our  new  point 
of  departure,  the  only  basis  for  a  brave  new  world. 

—  STUART  GLOETE 

316*  Whoever  seeks  to  set  one  race  against  another  seeks  to  en- 
slave all  races. 

—  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 

317.  There  is  a  wonderful  story  told  to  illustrate  the  folly  of 
exclusiveness  in  worship  of  a  God  who  made  us  all  and  whose  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  His  works.  A  colored  man  passed  a  fashionable 
church.  He  thought  he  would  like  to  worship  there,  and  spoke  to  the 
minister  about  joining  the  congregation.  The  minister  told  him  that 
God  did  not  wish  us  to  change  our  denominations,  that  he  had  better 
go  home  and  talk  this  matter  over  with  God.  The  colored  man  re- 
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turned  in  a  short  time.  The  minister  asked  him  whether  he  had  talked 
it  over  with  God.  And  if  so,  what  did  God  say?  The  colored  man  told 
him:  "God  said  to  me,  Sam,  I've  been  trying  to  get  into  that  church 
myself  for  25  years  and  ain't  had  any  luck.  No  use  your  trying." 


318.  ^ou  can>t  SP6^  "brotbers"  without  at  the  same  time  spelling 
"others." 

—  Baptist  Standard 

319.  The  brotherhood  of  man  begins  with  the  manhood  of  the 
brother. 

320.  The  onty  true  s°lution  °f  our  political  and  social  problems 
lies  in  cultivating  everywhere  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  of  fellow 
feeling  and  understanding  between  man  and  man,  and  the  willingness 
to  treat  a  man  as  a  man. 

—  THEODORE   ROOSEVELT 


Budget 

32 1.    A  Budget  tells  us  what  we  can't  afford,  but  it  doesn't  keep 
us  from  buying. 

—  WILLIAM  FEATHER 


Business 

322*    A  modern  employer  is  one  who  is  looking  for  men  between 
the  ages  of  25  and  30  with  40  years'  experience. 

323.  Shops  and  machines  and  factories  will  themselves  become 
works  of  art,  the  moment  man  puts  his  soul  into  them,  and  not  only 
his  greed. 

—  J.  E.  BARTON 

324.  Bargain;  something  you  can't  use  at  a  price  you  can't  resist, 

—  FRANKLIN  P.  JONES 

325.  A  businessman  should  have  four  wills  and  here  they  are: 
a  good  will  made  in  favor  of  his  family;  the  good  will  of  the  public: 
the  good  will  of  those  who  work  with  him,  not  just  for  him;  and  the 
good  will  of  his  banker. 
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326.  Albert  hated  bosses,  but  I  guess  his  last  one  must  have  liked 
him  because  he  wanted  to  make  Albert  a  partner. 

"Either  you  take  an  interest  in  the  business/'  he  told  Albert,  "or  get 
out!" 

327.  ®ne  °^  ^e  re&sons  why  the  early  management  engineers 
found  it  hard  to  get  scientific  management  by  both  executives  and 
laborers  was  because  they  resented  the  assumption  that  they  were  still 
in  the  learner's  class.  The  wise  man  is  one  who  assumes  always  that 
he  is  in  that  class— that  he  can  never  know  all  there  is  to  know  about  his 
job. 

328.  A  man,  who  was  down  on  his  luck,  posted  himself  in  front 
of  an  office  building  with  a  tray  of  shoe  laces,  which  he  peddled  to 
the  passing  crowd.  One  executive  made  it  a  habit  of  giving  the  unfor- 
tunate a  dime  daily,  but  he  never  accepted  the  laces.  This  went  on  for 
weeks,  until  one  day  the  peddler,  upon  receiving  the  dime,  tapped  his 
departing  benefactor  on  the  back  and  complained,  "I  don't  like  to 
bring  this  up,  sir,  but  the  laces  are  now  fifteen  cents." 

—  JACK  HEBBEKT 

329.  The  incentive  of  business  is  to  make  a  profit.  But  the  ob- 
jective of  business  is  not  to  make  a  profit  but  to  serve  a  need. 

—  JAMES  F.  LINCOLN 

330.  Sign  Posted  on  a  closed  gasoline  service  station:  WE  UN- 
DERSOLD EVERYONE. 

331.  Executive:  a  man  who  talks  to  visitors  so  the  other  em- 
ployes can  get  their  work  done. 

332.  "Good  management/'  John  D.  Rockefeller  once  said,  "con- 
sists of  showing  average  people  how  to  do  the  work  of  superior 
people." 

333.  Salesmanship  is  not  always  a  matter  of  "putting  on  the  pres- 
sure." It  may  be  manifested  in  resisting  pressure  from  the  buyer  who 
seeks  unwarranted  concessions.  I  recall  a  personal  experience.  An  over- 
coat was  priced  at  a  little  more  than  I  cared  to  pay.  I  asked  the  pro- 
prietor of  our  local  men's  shop  to  reduce  the  price,  pointing  out  that 
we  had  been  friends  for  a  long  time. 
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"Verne,"  he  said  to  me,  without  hesitation,  "don't  you  realize  that  I 
must  pay  all  of  my  expenses  and  make  my  living  from  the  patronage 
of  my  friends?  My  enemies,  the  lousy  so-and-so's,  never  come  into  my 
store!"  I  bought  the  coat  and  paid  the  full  price. 

—  VERNE   R.   MARTIN 

334*  Department  store  manager  (chiding  clerk):  "What  do  you 
mean  by  arguing  with  that  lady?  Remember,  the  customer  is  always 
right!" 

Clerk:  "But  she  said  we  were  swindlers!" 


335.  ®ne  °^  *ke  ^ngs  that  worry  businessmen  is  the  number  of 
unemployed  on  the  payroll. 

336.  A  teacher  asked  those  pupils  who  wanted  to  go  to  Heaven 
to  raise  their  hands.  All  hands  went  up  except  one.  The  teacher  asked 
the  youngster  if  he  didn't  want  to  go  to  Heaven  and  he  replied  that  he 
had  heard  his  father  tell  his  mother  that  "Business  had  all  gone  to 
Hell"  and  he  wanted  to  go  where  the  business  had  gone. 

337.  Customer:  "Gee,  this  cigar  is  rotten!" 

Storekeeper:  "Well,  you  shouldn't  complain.  You've  got  only  one  of 
them—  I've  got  a  thousand  of  the  darned  things." 

338.  Discount:  something  often  sold  in  place  of  goods. 

339.  When  we  build,  let  us  think  that  we  build  forever.  Let  it 
not  be  for  present  delight,  nor  for  present  use  alone;  let  it  be  such 
work  as  our  descendants  will  thank  us  for,  and  let  us  think,  as  we  lay 
stone  on  stone,  that  a  time  is  to  come  when  those  stones  will  be  held 
sacred  because  our  hands  have  touched  them,  and  that  men  will  say 
as  they  look  upon  the  labor  and  wrought  substance  of  them,  "See!  this 
our  fathers  did  for  us." 

—  JOHN  RUSKIN 

340.  A-  Peking  lot  owner  called  all  three  of  his  boys  together  for 
a  little  talk.  "Look,  boys,"  he  said,  "we  haven't  had  one  complaint  in  a 
week  about  dented  fenders."  (He  paused  to  let  his  words  sink  in.) 
"Now,  you  tell  me,  how  we  can  make  any  money  leaving  that  much 
space." 
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Calamity 

341*  Nine-tenths  of  the  calamities  which  have  befallen  the  hu- 
man race  had  no  other  origin  than  the  union  of  high  intelligence  with 
low  desires. 

—  THOMAS  BABINGTON  MACATJLAY 

Capability 

342  *     Capable  persons  are  never  liked. 

—  GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW 

Capacity 

343.  That  there  should  one  Man  die  ignorant  who  had  capacity 
for  Knowledge,  this  I  call  a  tragedy,  were  it  to  happen  more  than 
twenty  times  a  minute,  as  by  some  computations  it  does. 

—  THOMAS  CAKLYLE,  Sartor  Resartus 

Capitalism 

344.  Capitalist:   one  who  lives   on  the  wealth   of  brains—  his 
father's  or  his  own. 

Captive  audience 

345.  Artemus  Ward  used  to  tell  a  good  story  on  himself.  He  was 
at  the  time  one  of  America's  leading  lecturers  and  platform  personali- 
ties. While  vacationing  in  the  South  and  desirous  of  keeping  in  prac- 
tice, he  offered  to  give  a  series  of  free  talks  before  the  inmates  of  the 
local  prison.  The  offer  was  accepted  but  his  appearance  was  coolly 
received  by  the  prisoners.  He  was  left  with  the  impression  that  they 
would  have  much  preferred  to  be  left  undisturbed. 

Before  Ward's  second  appearance  in  the  series  was  due  a  delegation 
of  inmates  called  upon  the  warden. 

"We  wish  to  protest  against  these  lectures,"  said  the  spokesman. 
"They  were  not  included  in  our  sentences." 

—  PATRICK  MAHONY,  Barbed  Wit 
6*  Malicious  Humor 

Carelessness 


346.     A  litt^6  neglect  may  breed  great  mischief.  For  want  of  a 
nail  die  shoe  was  lost;  for  want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  lost;  for  want 
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of  a  horse  the  rider  was  lost,  being  overtaken  and  slain  by  the  enemy; 
all  for  want  of  a  little  care  about  a  horse-shoe  nail. 

—  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

Catharsis 

347.    ^°  confess  a  fault  freely  is  the  next  thing  to  being  innocent 
of  it. 

—  PUBOLIUS  SYRUS 


Cause 

348.     Strong  and  bitter  words  indicate  a  weak  cause. 

—  VICTOR  HUGO 


Cause  and  Effect 

349.  ^  large  building  was  undergoing  repairs.   On   one  side 
workmen   were   removing   large    quantities    of    bricks    which    had 
crumbled  away,  "Why,"  mused  the  passer-by,  "had  some  bricks  dis- 
integrated and  others  not?" 

'Well,  it  was  this  way,"  said  the  foreman,  "fifty  years  ago  when  the 
building  was  being  erected,  there  came  a  day  when  the  laborers  at 
the  brickyard  had  trouble  with  one  another.  And  now,  long  years 
after  the  failure  of  those  men  to  work  together  for  a  single  day,  a 
moral  is  written  in  crumbling  brick." 

Caution 

350.  Think  much,  speak  little,  write  less. 

—  Ancient  proverb 

351.  *£  your  ^Ps  wcmld  keep  from  slips, 
Of  five  things  have  a  care: 

To  whom  you  speak,  of  whom  you  speak, 
And  how,  and  when,  and  where. 

—  Anonymous 


352.  ^  one  has  to  3urnP  a  stream  and  knows  how  wide  it  is,  he 
will  not  jump.  If  he  does  not  know  how  wide  it  is,  he  will  jump,  and 
six  times  out  of  ten  he  will  make  it. 

—  Old  Persian  saying 
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353.  "Careful  with  fire"  is  good  advice  we  know 
"Careful  with  words'*  is  ten  times  doubly  so. 

—  WILL  CAKLETON 

Censorship 

354.  Books  won't  stay  banned.  They  won't  burn.  Ideas  won't  go 
to  jail.  In  the  long  run  of  history,  the  censor  and  the  inquisitor  have 
always  lost.  The  only  sure  weapon  against  bad  ideas  is  better  ideas. 
The  source  of  better  ideas  is  wisdom.  The  surest  path  to  wisdom  is  a 
liberal  education. 


—  ALFRED  WHITNEY  GRISWOLD,  Essays 
in  Education  (Yale  University  Press) 


Censure 


355.  -^  *s  ^ty  ^or  an  em*Iient  person  to  think  of  escaping  cen- 
sure, and  a  weakness  to  be  affected  by  it.— All  the  illustrious  persons 
of  antiquity,  and  indeed  of  every  age,  have  passed  through  this  fiery 
persecution.— There  is  no  defence  against  reproach  but  obscurity;  it 
is  a  kind  of  concomitant  to  greatness,  as  satires  and  invectives  were 
an  essential  part  of  a  Roman  triumph. 

—  JOSEPH  ADDISON 

Ceremony 

356.  Ceremony  is  the  invention  of  wise  men  to  keep  fools  at  a 
distance;  as  good  breeding  is  an  expedient  to  make  fools  and  wise  men 
equals. 

—  RICHARD  STEELE 

357.  '^0  dispense  with  ceremony  is  the  most  delicate  mode  of 
conferring  a  compliment. 

—  EDWARD  G.  BULWER-LYTTON 


Certainty 

358.  Better  an  e§§  today  than  a  hen  tomorrow. 

—  Italian  proverb 

359.  Don't  join  a  queue  unless  you  know  what  is  at  the  end  of  it. 

—  GERALD    CHALLIS 
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Change 

360.  Quite  a  number  of  troubles  are  due  to  our  inability  or  un- 
willingness to  accept  change  when  it  is  inevitable.  We  try  to  keep  on 
in  the  old  way,  and  thus  create  friction  with  our  circumstances.  We 
behave  like  people  in  a  train  who  are  so  comfortable  in  their  car  they 
will  not  change  at  the  junction,  and  so  find  themselves  carried  where 
they  do  not  want  to  go,  or  left  behind  in  a  siding. 

361*  Dear  God,  give  us  strength  to  accept  with  serenity  the 
things  that  cannot  be  changed.  Give  us  the  courage  to  change  the 
things  that  can  and  should  be  changed.  And  give  us  wisdom  to  dis- 
tinguish one  from  the  other. 

—  ADMIRAL  HART 

362.  Napoleon  once  declared  that  one  must  alter  one's  tactics 
every  ten  years  if  one  wished  to  maintain  one's  superiority. 

—  JOHANN  WOLFGANG  VON  GOETHE 


363»    Things  do  not  change;  we  change. 

—  HENRY  DAVID  THOREAU 

Character 

364*     A  crooked  stick  will  have  a  crooked  shadow. 

•-Ancient  proverb 

365-  Seneca's  Pilot:  "O  Neptune,  you  may  save  me  if  you  will; 
you  may  sink  me  if  you  will;  but  whatever  happens,  I  shall  keep  my 
rudder  true." 

—  B..  M.  GUMMERE,  Seneca 


366.  ^or  w^°  can  und°  tf*6  moulding  work  of  years?  We  must 
live  with  the  self  we  have  made. 

—  MRS.  SIDNEY  WEBB,  My  Apprenticeship 

367.  Character  is  like  a  tree  and  reputation  is  its  shadow.  The 
shadow  is  what  we  think  of  it;  the  tree  is  the  real  thing. 

—  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

368.  I*  is  then  right  to  say  that  what  we  do  depends  on  what  we 
are,  but  it  is  necessary  to  add  also  that  we  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  what 
we  do,  and  that  we  are  creating  ourselves  continually. 

—  HENRI  BERGSON,   Creative  Evolution 
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369«  A.  great  character,  founded  on  the  living  rock  of  principle, 
is,  in  fact,  not  a  solitary  phenomenon,  to  be  once  perceived,  limited 
and  described.  It  is  a  dispensation  of  Providence,  designed  to  have 
not  only  an  immediate,  but  a  continuous,  progressive,  and  never-end- 
ing agency.  It  survives  the  man  who  possessed  it;  survives  his  age,— 
perhaps  his  country,  his  language. 

—  EDWARD  EVEBETT,  Speech,  July  4, 
1835,  The  Youth  of  Washington 

370.  Character-building  is  our  greatest  business  in  the  world. 
No  small  part  of  it  is  done  by  our  treatment  of  the  animals  committed 
to  our  care. 

—  JOHN  RUSKIN 

371.  A-  scorpion,  being  a  very  poor  swimmer,  asked  a  turtle  to 
carry  him  on  his  back  across  a  river.  "Are  you  mad?"  exclaimed  the 
turtle.  "You'll  sting  me  while  I'm  swimming  and  111  drown." 

"My  dear  turtle,"  laughed  the  scorpion,  "if  I  were  to  sting  you,  you 
would  drown  and  I  would  go  down  with  you.  Now,  where  is  the  logic 
in  that?" 

"You're  right,"  cried  the  turtle.  "Hop  on!" 

The  scorpion  climbed  aboard  and  halfway  across  the  river  gave  the 
turtle  a  mighty  sting.  As  they  both  sank  to  the  bottom,  the  turtle  re- 
signedly said,  "Do  you  mind  if  I  ask  you  something?  You  said  there'd 
be  no  logic  in  your  stinging  me.  Why  did  you  do  it?" 

"It  has  nothing  to  do  with  logic,"  the  drowning  scorpion  sadly  re- 
plied. "It's  just  my  character." 

—  Horizons,    syndicated    by 
Cambridge  Associates,  Inc. 

Charity  see  also  Giving 

372.  "When  I  grow  up,"  said  little  Willie,  "I  am  going  to  be  a 
philanthropist;  those  people  always  seem  to  have  a  lot  of  money." 

373.  Seeking  a  donation  for  a  local  charity,  the  two  workers  had 
called  on  a  well-known  miser.  For  half  an  hour  they  pointed  out  the 
many  needs  of  the  unfortunates  for  whom  the  funds  would  be  used. 
But  in  spite  of  their  most  persuasive  pleas,  the  cantankerous  old  man 
sneeringly  refused  to  have  any  part  of  it.  Crippled  children?  What 
did  they  mean  to  him!  Orphans?  They  were  none  of  his  business. 

Finally  the  two  workers  left  in  disgust.  For  several  minutes  they 
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were  both  silent.  Then  one  burst  out,  "And  to  think  that  old  scoundrel 
has  money  to  bum!" 

"Yes,"  the  other  agreed  darkly.  "And  that's  just  what  would  happen 
to  it  ...  if  he  could  take  it  with  him!" 

—  HAL  CHADWICK 


374*  ^°  no*  §*ve  w*th  any  idea  that  you  are  bestowing  charity. 
The  idea  of  charity  has  infested  the  race  consciousness  for  thousands 
of  years  and  is  responsible  for  the  great  army  of  human  dependents. 
Do  all  you  can  to  annul  this  mental  error.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
charity  as  popularly  understood.  Everything  belongs  to  God  and  all 
His  children  are  equally  entitled  to  it.  The  fact  that  one  has  a  surplus 
and  gives  some  of  it  to  another  does  not  make  the  one  a  benefactor 
and  the  other  a  dependent.  The  one  with  the  surplus  is  simply  a 
steward  of  God  and  is  merely  discharging  the  work  of  his  stewardship. 
When  one  asks  for  divine  wisdom  and  understanding  about  giving, 
it  becomes  a  joy  both  to  the  giver  and  the  recipient. 

—  CHABLES  FILLMORE,  Prosperity 

375.  Charity  deals  with  symptoms  instead  of  causes. 

—  LOKD  SAMUEL 

376.  If  a  thief  helps  a  poor  man  out  of  the  spoils  of  his  thieving, 
we  must  not  call  that  charity. 

—  DANTE  ALIGHIEBI 

377.  Man  is  certainly  a  benevolent  animal.  A.  Never  sees  B.  in 
distress  without  thinking  C.  ought  to  relieve  him  directly. 

—  SYDNEY  SMITH 

378.  *f  ^arity  is  to  be  denied  those  who  merit  it  and  need  it, 
then  every  new-born  child  should  be  placed  in  the  street  to  fend  for 
itself.  The  weak  and  helpless  have  as  legitimate  a  claim  on  the  strong 
and  affluent,  as  the  infant  has  upon  its  mother. 

379.  JoJln  Erskine,  the  eminent  Scottish  jurist,  is  reported  to 
have  had  the  following  regular  form  of  reply  to  all  the  letters  appeal- 
ing for  subscriptions  (contributions): 

"Sir,  I  feel  much  honored  by  your  application  to  me  and  beg  to 
subscribe  (here  the  correspondent  had  to  turn  over  the  leaf)  myself, 
your  very  obedient  servant,  etc." 
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380.  *  ^°  not  P*ty  *^e  u&fetoaate  poor  who  are  in  need  of 
charity.  I  can  help  them.  My  heart  goes  out  to  the  presumably  for- 
tunate rich  who  are  not  charitable.  Nobody  can  help  them. 

—  SALEM  N.  BASKIN 

3f}]_ft  While  all  religions  regard  benevolence  as  a  virtue,  Jewish 
law  makes  charity  an  obligation  based  on  justice. 

—  HERMAN  D.  STEIN,  Jewish  Social  Work 
in  the  United  States.  1654-1954.  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Yearbook,  1956 

382.     Charity  begins  at  home,  but  should  not  end  there. 

383»  Charity  will  probably  remain  one  of  the  fine,  selfless,  human 
virtues  as  long  as  it's  tax-deductible. 


Chastity 

384.     -^  s^e  *s  chaste  when  there  is  no  fear  of  detection,  she  is 
truly  chaste;  she  who  sins  not  because  she  dare  not,  does  the  sin. 

—  Ovro 

385*     She  is  chaste  who  was  never  asked  the  question. 

—  WILLIAM  CONGREVE 

Chicago 

386.  SONGS  OF  THE  CITY 

I  love  Chicago 

With  its  merchandise  and  marts!  .  .  . 

I  love  Chicago 

With  its  rapid  stops  and  starts! 

I  love  Chicago 

Where  the  traffic  dips  and  darts! 

I  love  Chicago  and  all  its  various  parts! 

I  love  its  lively  Loop 

And  I  lift  a  loyal  whoop 

For  this  City-by-the-lake, 

That  is  ever  wide-awake: 

I  love  Chicago! 

—  Author  unknown 
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387.  CHICAGO 

Born  with  a  century's  birthtime, 

Sheltered  within  a  fort; 

Stripped  of  a  roof  by  savages 

At  the  river's  lonely  port; 

Driven  by  demons  of  whirlwind 

And  a  million  rushing  flames 

And  smitten  by  anarchy's  reddened  hands 

And  a  thousand  deadly  shames 

Still  upward  and  onward  she  marches, 

With  victory  on  her  lips 

And  a  dauntless  eye  and  a  strenuous  cry 

To  the  world  that  she  outstrips. 

—  Author  unknown 

388.  CHICAGO  IS  GREATEST 
Chicago  is  the  greatest  cattle  market  in  the  world. 
Chicago  is  the  greatest  packing  center  in  the  world. 
Chicago  is  the  greatest  lumber  market  in  the  world. 

Chicago  is  the  greatest  furniture  market  and  manufacturing  center 

in  the  world. 
Chicago  is  the  greatest  agricultural  implement  manufacturing  center 

in  the  world. 
Chicago  is  the  greatest  center  for  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 

pianos  in  America. 

Chicago  is  the  greatest  convention  center  in  the  world. 
Chicago  is  the  greatest  stove  market  in  the  world. 
Chicago  is  the  greatest  railroad  center  in  the  world. 
Chicago  has  the  largest  stock  yards  in  the  world. 
Chicago  has  the  finest  office  buildings  in  the  world. 
Chicago  has  the  largest  mining  machine  manufacturing  capacity  in 

the  world. 

Chicago  has  the  largest  mail  order  houses  in  the  world. 
Chicago  has  the  greatest  retail  dry  goods  houses  in  the  world. 
Chicago  has  the  largest  cold  storage  building  in  the  world. 
Chicago  has  the  largest  art  schools  in  the  world. 
Chicago  has  the  busiest  corner  in  the  world   (State  and  Madison 

Streets). 
Chicago  has  the  most  traveled  bridge  in  the  world  (North  Michigan 

Avenue,  Boulevard  Link). 
Chicago  has  the  finest  parks  and  boulevard  system  in  the  world. 
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Chicago  has  the  largest  library  circulation  in  the  United  States. 
Chicago  is  the  most  healthful  large  city  in  the  world. 
Chicago  is  the  largest  musical  education  center  in  the  country. 
Chicago  is  the  center  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States. 

Child-Children 

389.  ft  k  true  *ka*  children   are  expensive,   lime-consuming, 
patience-taxing  additions  to  the  family,  but  the  sacrifices  they  demand 
are  trivial  to  what  they  give. 

—  CHAD  WALSH 

390.  Children  are  a  great  comfort  in  your  old  age— and  they  help 
you  reach  it  faster,  too. 

—  LIONEL  M.  KAUFMAN 

391*  ^  children  make  deductions  for  you,  you  must  make  al- 
lowances for  them. 

—  RAYMOND  DUNCAN 

392*  ft  now  costs  more  to  amuse  a  child  than  it  once  did  to  edu- 
cate his  father. 

—  VAUGHAN  MONROE 

393.  Your  son  at  five  is  your  master,  at  ten  your  slave,  at  fifteen 
your  double,  and  after  that,  your  friend  or  foe,  depending  on  his 
bringing  up. 

—  HASDAI,  Ben  HaMelek  VeHaNazir 


394.    Tke  behavior  of  some  children  suggests  that  their  parents 
embarked  on  the  sea  of  matrimony  without  a  paddle. 


395.  We  can  fly  jet  airplanes,  broadcast  color  television,  make 
atomic  power,  but  we're  not  sure  how  to  bring  up  children. 

396.  Small  boy:  "If  I'm  noisy  they  give  me  a  spanking  .  ,  .  and 
if  I'm  quiet  they  take  my  temperature." 

397.  During  gold  rush  days  in  California,  a  lady  took  her  infant 
to  the  theater  one  evening  and  it  started  crying  just  as  the  orchestra 
began  to  play. 
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"Stop  those  fiddles  and  let  the  baby  cry,"  called  a  man  in  the  pit.  "I 
haven't  heard  such  a  sound  in  ten  years!" 

The  audience  applauded  the  sentiment  wildly,  the  orchestra  was 
stopped,  and  the  baby  continued  its  performance  amid  unbounded 
enthusiasm. 

—  Quoted  in  Indianapolis  Sunday  Star 

398.  The  wife  and  I  find  that  talking  over  the  children's  heads  is 
a  fine  deal— but  sometimes  these  young  'uns  are  taller  than  you'd  think! 

—  CLAKENCE  B.  SCHOLES 

399.  Children  do  not  know  how  their  parents  love  them,  and 
they  never  will  till  the  grave  closes  over  those  parents,  or  till  they  have 
children  of  their  own. 


Christianity 

400.  The  greatest  need  today  is  not  for  more  Christian  people, 
but  for  more  people  who  are  Christian. 

—  REV.  C.  B.  WITTSTRUCK 

401.  When  the  world  is  at  its  worst,  Christians  must  be  at  their 
best. 

—  E.  STANLEY  JONES 

402.  Physicist  Arthur  Compton  addressed  a  large  gathering  of 
college  students,  presenting  a  strong  case  for  Christianity.  Later,  a 
young  student  asked,  "How  can  you  really  prove  to  me  what  it  is  like 
to  be  a  Christian?  I  want  definite  proof." 

Mr.  Compton  asked  for  an  orange,  proceeded  to  peel  it  and  eat  it 
as  everyone  watched.  On  finishing,  he  asked  the  questioner,  "Do  you 
know  what  the  orange  tasted  like?" 

"Of  course  I  don't/'  came  the  reply.  "Only  the  person  who  ate  it  can 
tell  that" 

"So  it  is  with  Christianity,"  Mr.  Compton  concluded.  "You  must 
taste  it  yourself." 

Christinas 

403.  Christmas  gifts  are  divided  into  two  classes— those  you  don't 
like  and  those  you  don't  get. 

—  FRANCES  RODMAN 
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404.     What  I  like  about  Christmas  is  that  you  can  make  people 
forget  the  past  with  the  present. 

—  DON  MARQUIS 

405  .  After  the  carols  have  faded 

And  the  gifts  have  been  tucked  away. 
And  the  candles  are  stubs  of  formless  wax 

And  the  snow  is  a  brownish  gray- 
After  the  holly  withers, 

And  the  berries  are  rusted  brown, 
And  the  carpets  sparkle  with  tinseled  fir 

Where  needles  come  tumbling  down- 
After  the  dream  has  ended, 

And  the  embers  are  burning  low, 
May  the  Christ,  the  Heart  of  Christmas 

Still  brighten  the  after  glow. 

—  ALICE  E.  KENNELLY 


406.  ^e  exohange  of  Christmas  presents  ought  to  be  reciprocal 
rather  than  retaliatory. 

407.  "Yes/'  said  the  world  traveler,  "the  Chinese  make  it  an  in- 
variable rule  to  settle  all  their  debts  on  their  New  Year's  Day." 

"So  I  understand,"  said  the  American  host,  "but,  then,  the  Chinese 
don't  have  a  Christmas  the  week  before/* 

Church  attendance 


408.  ^e  person  who  doesn't  go  to  church  because  so  many 
hypocrites  attend,  does  not  hesitate  to  go  to  other  places  where  there 
are  just  as  many  hypocrites. 

—  Tit-Bits,  London 

409.  Although  we  think  of  our  forefathers  as  having  been  far 
more  religious-minded  than  we  are,  actually  church  membership  in 
America  reached  an  all  time  high  in  1955.  At  that  time  60.3  percent  of 
the  population  were  church  members,  compared  with  16  percent  a 
century  earlier. 

—  yearbook  of  American  Churches 
for  1956 

410.  ^  ^re  broke  out  in  a  small-town  church.  When  the  fire  de- 
partment arrived,  the  minister  recognized  one  of  the  men. 
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"Hello,  there,  Jim/'  lie  chlded.  "I  haven't  seen  you  in  church  in  a 
long  time." 

"Well,"  was  the  answer,  "there  hasn't  been  a  fire  in  church  in  a 
long  time." 


411.    "T^6  way  *>m  P^y^g  goM,"  muttered  the  man  one  Sunday 
morning,  "I'd  be  better  off  in  church." 

—  E.  E.  KENYON,   reprinted  by  per- 
mission from  American  Weekly 

412*    Many  people  find  the  sermon  cold  because  they  insist  on 
sitting  HI  "Z"  row. 

—  EAKL  RINEY,  Church  Management 

413.  Fishing:    an  heroic  treatment  tried  by  some  laymen  to 
avoid  falling  asleep  in  church  on  Sunday. 

Citizenship 

414.  *t>s  iust  as  much  °f  a  crime  to  STARVE  a  ballot  box  as 
to  stuff  it. 


415      ^ie  Preac^er  came  along  and  wrote  on  a  fence:  "I  pray  for 
aH." 

The  lawyer  wrote  underneath:  "I  plead  for  all." 
The  doctor  added:  "I  prescribe  for  all." 
The  citizen  wrote:  *1  pay  for  all" 

Civilization 

416.     Civilization:  the  advancement  from  shoeless  toes  to  toeless 
shoes. 

Cleanliness 


417.  One  keep-clean  jg  better  than  ten  make-cleans. 

—  Old  proverb 

Clergy 

418.  Avoid,  as  you  would  the  plague,  a  clergyman  who  is  also  a 
man  of  business. 

—  ST.  JEROME 
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Coincidence 


419.  A  teacher  asked  his  class  to  give  examples  of  coincidence. 
There  was  a  long  silence,  then  a  small  boy  said:  "My  father  and  my 
mother  were  married  on  the  same  day." 

College 

420.  A  Chinese  student,  attending  one  of  our  colleges,  was  writ- 
ing back  to  China  and  telling  his  friends  and  relatives  about  America 
and  its  institutions. 

He  defined  an  American  university  as  follows:  "An  American  uni- 
versity is  a  vast  athletic  association,  where,  however,  some  studies  are 
maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  feeble-bodied!" 

421.  A.  college  education  shows  a  man  how  little  other  people 
know* 

—  THOMAS  CHANDLER  HAIJBXJRTON 

422.  College:  just  a  place  to  keep  warm  between  high  school 
and  early  marriage. 

—  GEORGE  GOBEL 


423.  ^e  university  brings  out  all  abilities,  including  incapa- 
bility. 

—  ANTON  CHEKHOV 

424.  There  is  the  story  of  the  Oxford  professor  who  always  tipped 
his  hat  to  every  student  he  passed.  Some  thought  him  eccentric  but 
when  asked  for  the  reason  he  replied:  "I  never  know  when  I  am  greet- 
ing the  next  Prime  Minister  of  England.** 

—  From  an  article  by  Raymond  Moremen, 
"Response  via  Stimulation'*  in  Educa- 
tional Music  Magazine,  Sept.-Oct.  1956 

425.  Football  bears  about  the  same  relationship  to  culture  as 
bull  fighting  does  to  agriculture. 

426.  Colleges  hate  geniuses,  just  as  convents  hate  saints. 

—  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 

Comfort 

42  7«     •"•  would  rather  sit  on  a  pumpkin,  and  have  it  all  to  myself, 
than  to  be  crowded  on  a  velvet  cushion. 

—  HENRY  DAVID  THOREAU 
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Committee 

428.     ^  Moses  had  been  a  Committee,  the  Israelites  would  still 
be  in  Egypt. 

—  J.  B.  HUGHES 


429.  The  big  trouble  in  joining  any  organization  is  that  you  have 
to  attend  all  the  meetings  to  protect  yourself  from  being  appointed 
on  a  committee. 

430.  Nothing  is  ever  accomplished  by  a  committee  unless  it 
consists  of  three  members,  one  of  whom  happens  to  be  sick  and  the 
other  absent. 

—  HENDRIK  VAN  LOON 

431.  Committee:  something  which  consists  of  three  people  who 
are  unfit,  being  appointed  by  someone  unwilling  to  do  a  job  which,  in 
the  last  analysis,  happens  to  be  unnecessary. 


432.  I*  ^as  keen  said  that  one  reason  why  the  Ten  Command- 
ments are  so  short  and  to  the  point  is  that  they  were  given  direct  and 
didn't  come  out  of  committees. 


433.  The  college  professor  was  in  his  bathroom  shaving  when 
Lindbergh  landed  in  Paris  on  the  occasion  of  his  historic  solo  flight 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  His  wife,  anxious  to  break  the  news  to  him, 
shouted  through  the  closed  door:  "Lindbergh  has  flown  the  ocean 
alone!"  And  to  make  sure  that  he  heard  it  she  repeated:  "Lindbergh 
has  flown  the  ocean  alone!"  She  was,  however,  somewhat  disappointed 
that  the  professor  did  not  share  her  enthusiasm  when  he  shouted  back: 
"It  would  have  been  much  more  remarkable  if  a  committee  had  done 
it." 

434.  Every  community  has  at  least  one  sucker  who  will  do  all 
the  work  if  given  a  few  chairmanships. 

Common  cause 

435.  The  maid  was  ill.  Her  mistress  sent  for  the  doctor  who, 
upon  arriving,  asked  the  lady  to  leave  the  room  during  his  examination. 

When  the  maid  was  alone  with  the  physician  she  confessed,  "Doctor, 
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I'm  not  really  ill.  She  owes  me  six  weeks  pay  and  I  am  not  getting  out 
of  bed  until  I  get  my  money." 

"She  owes  me  for  the  last  ten  visits  I've  made  her/'  said  the  M.D. 
"Move  over." 

Commyrtlsm 

436.  A  Communist  deputy  approached  a  conservative  member 
of  the  French  Senate  and  showed  to  him  a  special  edition  of  the  works 
of  Karl  Marx,  printed  in  Braille.  "These  are  for  the  blind/'  he  ex- 
plained. 

"Monsieur/'  replied  the  Senator,  "all  the  works  of  Marx  are  for  the 
blind." 

—  PAUL  STEINER,  American  Mercury 

437.  ^ja  excite(l  supporter  burst  into  the  private  chambers  of  the 
old  tiger  Clemenceau  one  day  and  cried,  "Your  son  has  }ust  joined 
the  Communist  party."  Clemenceau  regarded  his  visitor  calmly  and 
remarked,  "Monsieur,  my  son  is  22  years  old.  If  he  had  not  become  a 
Communist  at  22,  I  would  have  disowned  him.  If  he  is  still  a  Com- 
munist at  30,  I  will  do  it  then." 

438.  Necessary  precautions  to  prevent  individuals  from  attain- 
ing key  positions  in  American  government  and  American  society  for 
the  purpose  of  betraying  them  are  not  incompatible  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  basic  freedoms.  No  specific  type  of  employment  is  a  right, 
and  its  denial  for  adequate  reason  is  not  an  injustice  or  an  infringe- 
ment of  freedom. 

But  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  clear  that  the  reason  is  adequate. 
Associations  which  render  a  man  unfit  to  be  a  policeman  or  an  am- 
bassador do  not  necessarily  disqualify  him  from  a  position  as  an  actor 
or  an  entomologist. 

—  American  Security  and  Freedom  by 
Maurice  J.  Goldbloom,  copyright  1954 
by  the  American  Jewish  Committee 

Companionship 

439.  He  that  lies  with  dogs  rises  with  fleas. 

—  Old  proverb 

440.  ^°  conlPany  is  preferable  to  bad,  because  we  are  more  apt 
to  catch  the  vices  of  others  than  their  virtues,  as  disease  is  far  more 
contagious  than  health. 

—  CHARLES  C.  COLTON 
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Comparisons 

441  m    Comparisons  are  odious. 

—  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEABE 

442  ^•f°°  S16^  refinement  is  false  delicacy,  and  true  delicacy  is 
solid  refinement. 

—  FRANCOIS  DE  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD 

Compensation 

443.  For  anything  worth  having  one  must  pay  the  price;  and  the 
price  is  always  work,  patience,  love,  self-sacrifice— no  paper  currency, 
no  promises  to  pay,  but  the  gold  of  real  service. 

—  JOHN  BURROUGHS 

444.  r^le  same  door  by  which  you  open  up  the  treasures  of  your 
heart  to  others  is  the  selfsame  door  by  which  God's  good  flows  in  to 
you. 

—  CHABLES  FUJLMOHE 

445.  Jean  Cocteau,  in  reply  to  a  reporter's  question,  "By  whom 
is  a  painter  paid,"  said  "By  the  future." 

Competition 

445,  I  don't  like  to  lose,  and  that  isn't  so  much  because  it  is  just 
a  football  game,  but  because  defeat  means  the  failure  to  reach  your 
objective.  I  don't  want  a  football  player  who  doesn't  take  defeat  to 
heart,  who  laughs  it  off  with  the  thought,  "Oh,  well,  there's  another 
Saturday/'  The  trouble  in  American  life  today,  in  business  as  well  as  in 
sports,  is  that  too  many  people  are  afraid  of  competition.  The  result 
is  that  in  some  circles  people  have  come  to  sneer  at  success  if  it  costs 
hard  work  and  training  and  sacrifice. 

—  KNUTE  ROCKNE 

447.  Young  Andersen  and  old  Petterson  had  groceries  in  the 
same  block.  Eggs  were  the  subject  of  their  frequent  price  wars,  with 
Andersen  one  time  lowering  the  price  of  eggs  by  several  ores.  The  next 
day  Petterson  had  met  the  price,  so  the  third  day  Andersen  lowered 
the  price  another  ore. 

This  pattern  continued  until  finally  Andersen  went  to  the  older  man 
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in  despair  and  said,  "I  surrender.  We've  both  been  selling  eggs  at  a 
loss  for  so  long/' 

"Not  I,"  laughed  Petterson.  "You  see,  I've  been  buying  my  eggs 
from  you." 

Complaint 

448.  Those  who  are  constantly  kicking  rarely  have  a  leg  to 
stand  on. 

Complementary 

449.  The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  a  New  York 
paper: 

A  gentleman  who  has  lost  his  right  leg 
is  desirous  of  making  the  acquaintance 
of  someone  who  has  lost  his  left  leg,  in 
order  to  become  associated  witih  him  in 
the  purchase  of  boots  and  shoes,  size  8. 

A  French  newspaper  editor  commenting  on  the  above  had  this  to 
say:  "An  American  may  occasionally  lose  a  leg,  but  he  never  loses  his 
head." 

Complimentary 

450.  A  Great  American:  what  speakers  call  a  man  when  they 
can't  think  of  anything  specifically  complimentary  to  say. 

451.  A  compliment  is  usually  accompanied  with  a  bow,  as  if  to 
beg  pardon  for  paying  it. 

-  J.  C.  and  A.  W.  HABE 

452.  Senator  Thomas  F.  Green  of  Rhode  Island,  the  oldest  man 
ever  to  serve  in  the  Senate,  used  to  say  that  one  of  his  valuable  lessons 
came  after  his  valedictory  address  at  college.  A  woman  complimented 
him  on  the  speech,  and  Green  said  modestly,  "Oh,  madam,  you  couldn't 
mean  that.  The  talk  wasn't  really  that  good." 

"Of  course  I  didn't  mean  what  I  said,"  she  retorted.  "Your  speech 
wasn't  good  at  all.  You  must  learn  when  you  receive  a  compliment 
to  accept  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  given." 

—  LEONABD  LYONS 
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453.     ^e  kest  ti^g  to  do  behind  a  person's  back  is  pat  it. 

—  FRANKLIN  P.  JONES  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post 


Compromise 

454.     Better  bend  than  break. 


—  Scottish  proverb 


455.  Carroll  R.  Harding,  president  of  The  Pullman  Company, 
used  to  tell  this  story  which  resulted  in  the  naming  of  the  town  of 
Pullman,  Illinois. 

During  the  early  part  of  1880,  The  Pullman  Company  purchased 
more  than  four  thousand  acres  of  prairie  land  adjoining  Lake  Calumet, 
some  twelve  miles  south  of  the  business  district  of  Chicago.  On  this 
tract  there  were  constructed  shops  and  a  town  to  house  8500  people. 

Solon  Spencer  Beman,  a  New  York  architect,  was  the  master  builder 
of  the  model  town,  which  was  completed  in  1884.  As  the  town  was 
nearing  completion,  Beman  was  so  proud  of  his  new  city  with  public 
buildings,  residences,  paved  streets,  parks,  playgrounds,  sewage  sys- 
tem, and  water  supply,  that  he  went  to  Mr.  Pullman  one  day  and  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  quite  appropriate  to  name  the  city  "Beman," 
after  its  architect. 

Mr.  Pullman  readily  admitted  that  Beman  was  a  pretty  name,  but 
said,  "Beman,  I  will  compromise  with  you.  We  will  use  the  first  syl- 
lable of  my  name  and  the  second  syllable  of  your  name.  The  city  will 
be  called  Tullman.'  " 


456.  ^e  English  spirit  of  compromise  tempts  us  to  believe  that 
injustice,  when  it  is  halved,  becomes  justice. 

—  LORD  SAMUEL 

Conceit 

457.  ^ou  can  always  tell  a  man  from  Harvard  but  you  can't  tell 
him  much. 


458.  P™^6'  what  you  are,  you  are  through  accident  and  birth. 
What  I  am,  I  am  through  my  own  efforts.  There  are  princes,  and  there 
will  be  thousands  of  princes  more,  but  there  is  only  one  Beethoven. 

—  BEETHOVEN  in  a  letter  to  his 
patron  Prince  Lichnowski, 
during  a  quarrel  in  1805 
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4,5  9  a     I  kaow  a  doctor  who's  so  conceited  that  when  he  takes  a 
woman's  pulse  he  subtracts  10  beats  for  his  personality. 

460.  Conceit  is  an  odd  disease;  it  makes  everybody  sick  but  him 
who  has  it. 

46 1.  Once,  at  a  scientific  gathering,  a  young  physicist  approached 
British  astronomer  Sir  Arthur  Eddington  and  asked: 

"Is  it  true,  Sir  Arthur,  that  you  are  one  of  the  only  three  men  in  the 
world  who  really  understand  Einstein's  theory  of  relativity?" 

Then  noting  the  look  of  discomfort  that  came  into  the  astronomer's 
face,  apologized. 

"I'm  sorry/*  he  said.  "I  didn't  mean  to  embarrass  you.  I  know  how 
modest  you  are." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Eddington.  "I  was  just  wondering  who  the  third 
man  could  be." 

—  E.  E.  EDGAR,  Coronet 

Concentration 

462.  Every  industrious  man,  in  every  lawful  calling,  is  a  useful 
man.  And  one  principal  reason  why  men  are  so  often  useless  is  that 
they  neglect  their  own  profession  or  calling,  and  divide  and  shift 
their  attention  among  a  multiplicity  of  objects  and  pursuits. 

—  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 

Conduct 

463.  ^°  no*  c^oose  to  be  wrong  for  the  sake  of  being  different. 

—  LORD  SAMUEL 

464.  A  tortoise  on  the  right  path  will  beat  a  racer  on  the  wrong 
path. 

—  FRANCIS  BACON 

Confidence 

465.  They  said  of  Queen  Victoria  that  she  never  looked  to  see 
where  the  chair  was  before  she  seated  herself.  She  knew  it  would  be 
in  its  proper  place.  On  a  team  there  is  no  substitute  for  confidence  in 
one's  teammates. 

—  ARTHim  HAYS  SULZBERGER,  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Times,  in  tribute  to  Edi- 
tor Charles  Merz,  in  celebration  of  his 
25th  anniversary  with  the  newspaper 
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466.    '^rue  Prosperity  is  the  result  of  well-placed  confidence  in 
ourselves  and  our  fellow  man. 

467«    Confidence  is  a  thing  not  to  be  produced  by  compulsion. 
Men  cannot  be  forced  to  trust. 

—  DANIEL  WEBSTER 


468.  People  have  generally  three  epochs  in  their  confidence  in 
man.  In  the  first  they  believe  him  to  be  everything  that  is  good,  and 
they  are  lavish  with  their  friendship  and  confidence.  In  the  next  they 
have  had  experience,  which  has  smitten  down  their  confidence,  and 
they  have  to  be  careful  not  to  mistrust  everyone,  and  to  put  the  worst 
construction  upon  everything.  Later  in  life,  they  learn  that  the  greater 
number  of  men  have  much  more  good  in  them  than  bad,  and  that, 
even  when  there  is  cause  to  blame,  there  is  more  reason  to  pity  than 
to  condemn;  and  then  the  spirit  of  confidence  again  awakens  within 
them. 

—  FREDERIKA  BBEMER 

Confidential 

469*  A-  maa  w-k°  te^s  nothing  or  who  tells  all,  will  equally  have 
nothing  told  to  him. 

Conformity 

470*  ^n  ^s  preoccupation  with  conformity,  the  world  may  be 
guilty  of  locking  up  its  geniuses  and  ennobling  its  mediocrities.  Re- 
pressions on  the  individual  are  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  person 
and  society,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  man  is  not  "cured  of  his 
humanity." 

—  "There's  Danger,  Too,  in  Psychiatry," 
Changing  Times 

471.  Although  human  beings  are  inclined  to  follow  mass  habits 
and  beliefs  and  customs,  they  are  torn  from  these  habits  and  beliefs 
and  customs  by  the  actions  and  words  of  nonconforming  individuals. 

—  WALTER  WEIR 

472.  Mother  said  to  him,  "You  must  do  as  I  tell  you."  He  replied, 
'Why  should  I?"  The  mother  found  it  difficult,  but  she  said,  "You 
must  do  what  I  tell  you  because  I  have  had  to  do  what  mother  told 
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me,  and  she  had  to  do  what  her  mother  told  her."  TTm,"  said  John,  "I 
wonder  who  started  that  silly  game." 

—  LESLIE    WEATHERHEAD, 
Psychology  and  Life 

Confusion 

473.  Shortly  after  he  opened  his  first  plant,  Thomas  Edison  no- 
ticed that  his  employes  were  in  the  habit  of  watching  the  lone  factory 
clock.  To  the  inventor,  who  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  this  was  in- 
comprehensible. He  did  not  indicate  his  disapproval  verbally;  instead, 
he  had  dozens  of  clocks  placed  around  the  plant,  no  two  keeping  the 
same  time. 

From  then  on,  clock-watching  led  to  so  much  confusion  that  nobody 
cared  what  time  it  was. 

Conscience 

474.  ^-e  *ka*  ^a^1  a  blind  conscience  which  sees  nothing,  a  dead 
conscience  which  feels  nothing,  and  a  dumb  conscience  which  says 
nothing,  is  in  as  miserable  a  condition  as  a  man  can  be  on  this  side 
of  heU. 

—  PATRICK  HENRY 

475.  Conscience.  The  power  of  it  is  well  indicated  by  the  state- 
ment of  John  Henry  Newman,  in  a  note  to  the  Apologia,  that  "men 
would  rather  be  in  error  with  the  sanction  of  their  conscience,  than  be 
right  with  the  mere  judgment  of  their  reason." 

—  W.  SOMERSET  MAUGHAM,  reprinted  by 
permission  of  (the  author)  and  the 
publisher,  Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc. 

476.  Although  we  hold  it  a  wrong  for  a  person  to  act  against  his 
conscience,  we  may  at  the  same  time  blame  him  for  having  such  a 
conscience  as  he  has. 

—  WESTEKMARCK,  The  Origin  and 
Development  of  the  Moral  Ideas 

477.  Conscience  is  the  voice  of  the  soul,  the  passions  are  the 
voice  of  the  body.  It  is  astonishing  that  these  two  languages  contradict 
each  other  so  often.  When  they  do,  to  which  must  we  listen?  Too  often 
reason  deceives  us;  but  conscience  never  deceives  us.  Conscience  is 
the  true  guide  of  man:  it  is  to  man  what  instinct  is  to  the  body,  which 
follows  it,  obeys  nature,  and  never  is  afraid  of  going  astray. 

—  JEAN  JACQUES  ROUSSEAU 
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Conservative 


478.  ^e  highest  function  of  conservatism  is  to  keep  what  pro- 
gressiveness  has  accomplished, 

—  R.  H,  FULTON 

Consideration 

479.  We  must  learn  to  push  forward  without  elbowing  others 
aside.  If  we  could  get  along  only  by  tramping  on  the  weaker,  it  would 
be  too  high  a  price  for  advancement.  The  one  who  wins  the  truest 
success  is  never  in  such  a  hurry  to  reach  his  goal  that  he  cannot  hold 
out  a  helping  hand  to  those  whose  steps  are  faltering. 

Consistency 

480.  ^  *s  eas*er  to  saY  things  that  are  new  than  to  reconcile 
things  that  have  been  said  already. 

—  MAEQUIS  DE  VAUVENARGUES 


481.    ^e  OBty  completely  consistent  people  are  the  dead. 

—  ALDOUS  HUXLEY,  Essays 

482*    A  judge  asked  a  woman  her  age. 
"Thirty,"  she  replied. 

"You've  given  that  age  in  this  court  for  the  last  three  years." 
"Yes,  I'm  not  one  of  those  who  says  one  thing  today  and  another 
thing  tomorrow/' 

Contentment 

483.  ^  *s  w^se  to  be  satisfied  with  one's  own  lot—  even  though 
one  hasn't  a  lot. 

484.  People  who  "make  the  best  of  things"  seldom  try  to  make 
them  any  better. 

485.  Too  many  people  miss  the  silver  lining  because  they're  ex- 
pecting gold. 

—  MAURICE  SEITTER 

486.  Contentment  consisteth  not  in  adding  more  fuel,  but  in 
taking  away  some  fire;  not  in  multiplying  of  wealth,  but  in  subtracting 
men's  desires. 

—  THOMAS  FULLER,  The  Holy  State 
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487.  I*  *s  not  being  out  at  heels  that  makes  a  man  discontented, 
it  is  being  out  at  heart.  To  be  contented  is  to  be  good  friends  with 
yourself. 

—  Buss  CABMAN 

488.  r^°  be  content  with  little  is  difficult;  to  be  content  with 
much,  impossible. 

—  BARONESS   EBNER-ESCHENBACH 

Continuity 

489.  "^  a  tree  d*es>  P^t  another  in  its  place." 

—  CARL  LINNAEUS 

These  quiet  words,  that  mean  so  much  more  than  they  say,  are 
those  of  the  grand  old  man  we  call  "the  father  of  botany/*  Born  in 
Sweden  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  this  greatest  naturalist  of  his 
day  spent  a  long  life  in  finding  order  in  Nature,  naming  like  a  second 
Adam  the  plants  and  animals  sent  him  from  all  over  the  world.  A  great 
teacher  of  men  who  were  themselves  to  become  famous  in  science,  he 
has  a  lesson  for  us  in  the  smiling  phrases  above. 

He  knew  that  man  is  a  part  of  Nature  and  must  follow  her  laws. 
But  here  he  tells  us  how  to  meet  one  of  the  most  inexorable  of  them. 
It  is  a  counsel  full  of  hope  and  courage,  and  it  will  fit  occasions  great 
or  small. 

For  to  all  of  us  comes  loss,  in  varying  degree,  whether  of  oppor- 
tunity, of  endeavor,  of  place  or  possession  or  person  dearly  loved. 
The  emptiness  then  can  be  indeed  like  the  hole  in  the  sky  when  a  great 
tree  falls.  Then  is  the  time  to  set  out  some  sapling  hope,  some  new 
interest,  new  effort.  True  that  tall  timber  needs  a  long  time  to  grow. 
But  that  is  why  I  like  the  words  of  old  Linnaeus— they  are  green  with 
faith  in  the  future. 

For  it  is  the  dry  old  sticks  that  fall  in  the  winds  of  change.  The 
pliant  saplings  bend  to  the  gale  and  rise  again. 

The  world  Linnaeus  knew  200  years  ago  has  altered  much;  some 
think  the  woods  are  thinner  and  that  there's  rot  in  much  of  the  stand- 
ing timber.  But  our  sons,  I  think,  are  planting  well,  and  their  sons, 
too,  will  walk  under  greening  branches. 

—  DONALD    CULROSS    PEATTTE, 
"Parade,"   Chicago   Sun-Times 

490.  "Can  you  make  anything  out  of  the  news  from  Europe?" 
"Easiest  thing  in  the  world.  I  read  the  newspapers  only  every  other 
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day.  In  this  way  I  get  a  connected  story  of  our  side  or  the  other  and 
avoid  all  the  denials/* 

Controversy 


491.  ^e  only  way  to  get  the  best  of  an  argument  is  to  avoid  it. 

—  DALE  CARNEGIE  in  How  to  Win 
Friends  and  Influence  People 

Conversation 

492.  Conversation  in  this  country  has  fallen  upon  evil  days.  It 
is  drowned  out  in  singing  commercials.  It  is  hushed  and  shushed  in 
dimly  lighted  parlors  by  television  audiences  who  used  to  read,  argue 
and  even  play  bridge,  an  old-fashioned  card  game  requiring  speech. 

Conversation  laid  the  foundation  of  the  civilization  we  are  dedi- 
cated to  defend.  It  was  conversation  of  which  the  New  Testament,  the 
greatest  teaching  ever  recorded,  was  composed.  Great  books,  scientific 
discoveries,  works  of  art,  great  perceptions  of  truth  and  beauty  in  any 
form,  all  require  great  conversation  to  complete  their  meaning;  with- 
out it  they  are  abracadabra—color  to  the  blind  or  music  to  the  deaf. 
Conversation  is  the  handmaid  of  learning,  true  religion  and  free  gov- 
ernment. If  Thomas  Carlyle  could  define  a  university  as  a  collection 
of  books,  Socrates  might  well  have  defined  it  as  a  conversation  about 
wisdom. 

—  ALFRED  WHITNEY  GRISWOLD,  President 
of  Yale  University,  quoted  in  Time,  by 
permission  of  Yale  University  Press 

493«    Nothing  makes  a  conversation  quite  as  bitter  as  sour  grapes. 

494.  Gossips  talk  to  you  about  others,  bores  talk  to  you  about 
themselves  and  good  conversationalists  always  talk  to  you  about  your- 
self. 

Conversion 


495.    Y°u  have  not  converted  a  man  because  you  have  silenced 
him. 

—  JOHN  MORLEY 

Conviction 

496     A-  man  convinced  against  his  will,  is  of  the  same  opinion 
still 

—  SAMUEL  BTTTLEB 
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He  who  begins  life  by  stifling  his  convictions  is  in  a  fair 
way  for  ending  it  without  any  convictions  to  stifle. 

—  JOHN  MORLEY,  Compromise 

Cooperation 


498,  ^e  way  to  get  along  is  to  go  along, 

—  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY,  Profiles  in 
Courage  (Harper  &  Brothers) 

499.  It's  difficult  for  men  of  different  nations  to  work  shoulder 
to  shoulder  when  they  carry  a  chip  on  one  and  a  gun  on  the  other. 

ANDERSON 


500.  I*1  business,  as  most  of  it  is  constituted  today,  a  man  be- 
comes valuable  only  as  he  recognizes  the  relation  of  his  work  to  that 
of  all  his  associates.  One  worker  more  or  less  makes  little  difference 
to  most  big  organizations,  and  any  man  may  be  replaced.  It  is  the 
cumulative  effort  that  counts. 

—  W.  ALTON  JONES 

501.  Cooperation,  as  practiced  by  some,  resembles  this  story. 
A  little  boy  wandered  out  into  the  yard  and  was  asked  by  a  neighbor 
where  his  brother  was.  "Oh,"  answered  the  lad  airily,  "he's  in  the  house 
playing  a  duet.  I  finished  first." 

502.  A  Scotsman  entered  a  saddler's  shop  in  Aberdeen  and 
ordered  a  single  spur.  "Tell  me,"  asked  the  saddler,  "what  use  is  just 
one  spur?" 

"Well,"  replied  the  Scotsman,  "if  I  get  one  side  of  the  horse  to  go, 
the  other  will  naturally  have  to  go  with  it." 

—  OLIVE  TAMNEY,  Coronet 

Cosmetics 

503.  **'s  a^  ^S^t  for  a  girl  to  be  wearing  two  different  kinds  of 
perfume  at  one  time—if  she's  feeling  like  two  scents. 

Cost  of  living 

504.  ^e  reason  ft  costs  so  much  to  live  is  that  yesterday's 
luxuries  are  always  becoming  today's  necessities. 
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Courage 

505.  Courage  is  not  freedom  from  fear:  it  is  being  afraid  and 
going  on. 

506.  ft  kas  been  said  that  more  harm  has  been  done  in  the  world 
by  weak  men  than  by  wicked  men.  I  am  sure  that  this  is  true.  To  fail 
in  courage  is  too  often  to  fail  in  all. 

-THE  REV.  W.  H.  ELLIOT 

507.  There  is  a  monument  at  Gettysburg  to  honor  the  memory 
of  a  color-bearer  who  became  isolated  from  his  regiment  after  a 
charge.  The  regiment  retired,  but  the  color-bearer  and  several  men 
held  their  ground.  The  Major  sent  a  messenger  through  to  the  boy, 
"Bring  the  colors  back  to  the  regiment/'  The  boy  replied,  "Bring  the 
regiment  back  to  the  colors." 

—  GEORGE  W.  OLINGER,  Treasures 

508.  Whatever  you  do,  you  need  courage.  Whatever  course  you 
decide  upon,  there  is  always  someone  to  tell  you  you  are  wrong.  There 
are  always  difficulties  arising  which  tempt  you  to  believe  that  your 
critics  are  right.  To  map  out  a  course  of  action  and  follow  it  to  an  end 
requires  some  of  the  same  courage  which  a  soldier  needs.  Peace  has 
its  victories,  but  it  takes  brave  men  to  win  them. 

—  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 


509.  ^e  essence  of  courage  is  not  that  your  heart  should  not 
quake,  but  that  nobody  else  shall  know  that  it  does. 

—  E.  F.  BENSON 

510.  Courage  is  almost  a  contradiction  in  terms.  It  means  a 
strong  desire  to  live  taking  the  form  of  readiness  to  die. 

—  G.  K.  CHESTERTON 

511.  Courage:  a  special  kind  of  knowledge;  the  knowledge  of 
how  to  fear  what  ought  to  be  feared,  and  not  to  fear  what  ought  not 
to  be  feared. 

—  PLATO 

Courtesy 

512.  Courtesy  consists  in  giving  the  other  fellow  every  chance 
to  prove  that  you're  wrong  .  .  .  when  you're  certain  that  you're  right. 
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513.  ^e  must  be  as  courteous  to  a  man  as  we  are  to  a  picture, 
which  we  are  willing  to  give  the  advantage  of  a  good  light. 

—  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 

Coyrtship 

514.  ^fy  neighbor's  teen-age  daughter  had  been  refusing  to  give 
a  certain  boy  a  date  for  weeks.  Finally  her  mother  asked,  "Ann,  why 
don't  you  go  out  on  a  date  with  Charlie?  He  seems  like  a  nice  boy." 
"Oh  Mother,"  Ann  declared,  "he's  the  sort  of  a  boy  who  spends  a 
dollar  on  you  for  the  picture  show,  then  spends  the  rest  of  the  evening 
trying  to  squeeze  it  out  of  you." 

—  MRS.  HERBERT  O,  ROOT  in 
Readers  Digest 

515.  First  Miss:  "I  caught  my  boy  friend  necking." 
Second  Miss:  "I  caught  mine  the  same  way." 

516.  He  that  would  the  daughter  win 
Must  with  the  mother  first  begin. 

517.  ^  y°u  cannot  inspire  a  woman  with  love  of  yourself,  fill 
her  above  the  brim  with  love  of  herself;  all  that  runs  over  will  be 
yours. 

—  CHARLES  G.  COLTON 

Cover-yp 

518.  When  the  drone  of  airplanes  sounded  over  Germany's  an- 
cient town  of  Freiburg  the  night  of  May  10,  1940,  scarcely  a  biirger 
looked  up.  Their  city  was,  they  knew,  of  no  military  significance. 

Suddenly  bombs  whistled  down.  Freiburg's  picturesque  "old  city" 
was  heavily  damaged.  Next  day  Adolf  Hitler  screamed  that  the  Allies 
had  violated  an  agreement  to  spare  open  cities.  He  vowed:  "Five  Ger- 
man bombs  will  fall  for  every  enemy  bomb/'  and  tried  to  live  up  to  it. 

Nazi  planes  wiped  out  Rotterdam,  swept  across  the  channel  to 
pulverize  Dover  and  Portsmouth  and  leave  London's  inner  "City"  and 
the  cathedral  city  of  Coventry  in  flaming  rubble.  The  words  *T>litz" 
and  "total  war"  were  added  to  military  language. 

Now  after  prolonged  insistence  by  the  Western  Allies  who  said 
none  of  their  planes  was  near  Freiburg  that  fateful  night,  the  truth 
has  emerged.  German  officials,  digging  into  the  archives  of  the  Institute 
for  Current  History  at  Munich,  found  that  the  bombers  that  hit  Frei- 
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burg  were  German.  Field  Marshal  Hermann  Goring  had  ordered  them 
from  Landsberg  for  a  raid  on  Dijon,  France.  Lost  in  heavy  clouds, 
Goring's  bombers  had  dumped  their  load  on  Freiburg  by  mistake. 
Goring  and  Hitler  agreed  to  cover  up  the  facts  and  used  the  incident 
to  help  "justify"  the  ruthless  Nazi  invasion  of  the  Low  Countries. 

—  Newsweek 

Covefousiiess 

519.  The  pleasure  of  what  we  enjoy  is  lost  by  coveting  more. 

—  Old  proverb 

Cowardice 

520.  Cowards  do  not  count  in  battle;  they  are  there,  but  not  in 
it. 

—  EUKIPDDES 

521.  Many  would  be  cowards  if  they  had  courage  enough. 

522.  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths;  the  valiant 
never  taste  of  death  but  once. 

—  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 

Craftsmanship 

523.  CRAFTSMEN 

How  lovingly,  how  joyously  they  worked 
In  mosaic  and  marble,  silver  and  gold; 
In  the  rich  brown  wood  of  a  tree, 
In  ivory, 

Leather  and  copper  and  glass, 
Those  craftsmen  of  old. 

Today  the  mind  of  man  has  a  thousand  arms 
Ready  to  do  his  bidding.  Fingers  of  steel 
Follow  the  delicate  blueprint  of  a  dream: 
Print,  rivet,  stitch  a  seam; 
By  their  own  wonder  make  new  wonders  real. 

But  still  the  hand  that  guides  the  sleek  machine— 
The  power  saw,  the  drill  press—or,  above 
The  earth's  receding  curves 
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Pilots  a  plane, 

Is  still  the  hand  that  serves, 

And  work  can  still  be  done  with  joy,  with  love. 

—  R.  H.  GRENVDLLE 

Credit 

524.  ^e  coc^  crows>  but  the  hen  lays  the  eggs. 

525.  Credit  Is  like  chastity.,  they  can  both  stand  temptation 
better  than  suspicion. 

—  JOSH  BILLINGS 

Creed 

526.  SCHOOL  TEACHER'S  CREED 

I  believe  in  boys  and  girls,  the  men  and  women  of  a  great  tomorrow; 
that  whatsoever  the  boy  soweth  man  shall  reap. 

I  believe  in  the  curse  of  ignorance,  in  the  efficacy  of  schools,  in  the 
dignity  of  teaching  and  joy  of  serving  others. 

I  believe  in  wisdom  as  revealed  in  human  lives  as  well  as  in  the 
pages  of  a  printed  book,  in  lessons  taught,  not  so  much  by  precept  as 
by  example,  in  ability  to  work  with  the  hands  as  well  as  to  think  with 
the  head,  in  everything  that  makes  life  large  and  lovely. 

I  believe  in  beauty  in  the  schoolroom,  in  the  home,  in  daily  life  and 
in  out-of-doors. 

I  believe  in  laughter,  in  love,  in  faith,  in  all  ideals  and  distant  hopes 
that  lure  us  on. 

I  believe  in  the  present  and  its  opportunities,  in  the  future  and  its 
promises  and  in  the  divine  joy  of  living. 

—  EDWIN  OSGOOD  GROVER,  quoted  in 
Christian  Herald 


Crime 

527.  The  reason  crime  doesn't  pay  is  that  when  it  does,  it  is 
called  something  more  respectable. 

528.  Crime  and  delinquency  cost  more  than  six  times  the  cost 
of  public  education  in  the  United  States.  This  was  the  ratio  in  pre- 
World  War  II  dollars;  it  is  still  the  ratio  today. 
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529.    Preventives  of  evil  are  far  better  than  remedies;  cheaper 
and  easier  of  application,  and  surer  in  results. 

—  TYRON  EDWABBS 


530.  We  are  inclined  to  say  that  the  tendency  to  commit  crime 
is  universal.  Crime  has  always  been  present  in  all  types  and  periods  of 
society.  Criminal  behavior  is  so  widespread  it  would  seem  that  the 
roots  of  crime  extend  farther  and  deeper  than  the  special  social  cir- 
cumstances would  indicate.  These  antisocial  tendencies  depend  upon 
basic  human  traits  which  we  find  in  all  people. 

This  indicates  that  all  people  have  tendencies  to  become  offenders. 
The  potentialities  are  there,  depending  upon  personality,  circum- 
stances, and  situation. 

—  DAVID  ABRAHAMSEN,  M.D. 


531.  J^:  an  unbelievably  filthy  institution  in  which  are  con- 
fined men  and  women  serving  sentences  for  misdemeanors  and  crimes, 
and  men  and  women  not  under  sentence  who  are  simply  awaiting 
trial.  With  few  exceptions,  having  no  segregation  of  the  unconvicted 
from  the  convicted,  the  well  from  the  diseased,  the  youngest  and  most 
impressionable  from  the  most  degraded  and  hardened.  Usually  swarm- 
ing with  bedbugs,  roaches,  lice,  and  other  vermin;  has  an  odor  of  dis- 
infectant and  filth  which  is  appalling;  supports  in  complete  idleness 
countless  thousands  of  able-bodied  men  and  women,  and  generally 
affords  ample  time  and  opportunity  to  asure  inmates  a  complete  course 
in  every  kind  of  viciousness  and  crime.  A  melting  pot  in  which  the 
worst  elements  of  the  raw  material  in  the  criminal  world  are  brought 
forth  blended  and  turned  out  in  absolute  perfection. 

—  JOSEPH  F.  FISHMAN  in 
Crucibles  of  Crime 

532.  Crime  is  the  anti-social  form  of  the  struggle  for  existence. 

—  ENRICO  FERRI,  Socialismo  e 
Scienza  Positiva 


533.     ^  y°u  shkr6  y°ur  friend's  crime,  you  make  it  your  own. 

—Latin  proverb 


534.  ^e  contagion  of  crime  is  worse  than  the  plague.  Criminals 
collected  together  corrupt  each  other.  They  are  worse  than  ever  when, 
at  the  termination  of  their  punishment,  they  return  to  society. 

—  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE 
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53  5  .     Society  prepares  the  crime;  the  criminal  commits  it. 

—  V.  ALFTEKI 


536.    ^e  greater  the  man,  the  greater  the  crime. 


Criticism 


537.  ^e  shortest  review  on  record  is  of  a  play  called  "Dreadful 
Night."  The  account:  "Dreadful  Night:  Precisely!" 

538.  The  world  is  filled  with  minds  lacking  all  warmth,  that  be- 
ing incapable  of  inventing  anything  themselves,  take  comfort  in  re- 
jecting all  the  inventions  of  others,  and  think  to  get  credit  by  making 
a  show  of  despising  many  things. 

—  Luc  DE  CLATTERS  VAUVENARGUES 

539.  Criticism  should  leave  a  person  with  the  idea  that  he  has 
been  helped. 

540.  ft  *s  muc'a  easier  to  be  critical  than  to  be  correct. 

—  BENJAMIN   DISRAELI,    Speech   in  the 
House  of  Commons,  January  24,  1860 

541.  After  an  execrable  performance  of  Hamlet  in  a  small  city, 
the  morning  newspaper  critic  wrote: 

"There  has  long  been  a  controversy  over  the  question  as  to  whether 
Bacon  or  Shakespeare  wrote  Shakespeare's  plays.  I  propose  we  settle 
it  today  by  opening  their  graves.  Whoever  turned  over  wrote  Hamlet/' 


542.  ^arl  Sandburg  was  persuaded  to  attend  the  dress  rehearsal 
of  a  very  serious  play  by  a  very  serious  young  dramatist,  but  unfor- 
tunately slept  through  the  greater  part  of  the  performance.  The  out- 
raged dramatist  chided  him  later,  "How  could  you  sleep  when  you 
knew  how  much  I  wanted  your  opinion?" 

"Young  man,"  Sandburg  reminded  him,  "sleep  is  an  opinion." 


543.  The  writer,  William  Faulkner  was  asked  about  the  function 
of  critics. 

His  answer:  "The  artist  doesn't  have  time  to  listen  to  the  critics. 
The  ones  who  want  to  be  writers  read  the  reviews.  .  .  .  The  critic's 
function  is  not  directed  towards  the  artist  himself.  The  artist  is  a  cut 
above  the  critic,  for  the  artist  is  writing  something  which  will  move 
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the  critic.  The  critic  is  writing  something  which  will  move  everybody 
but  the  artist/' 

544.  Criticism  is  the  disapproval  of  people,  not  for  having  faults, 
but  for  having  faults  different  from  ours. 

545.  Authors  are  partial  to  their  wit,  'tis  true, 
But  are  not  critics  to  their  judgment  too? 

—  ALEXANDER  POPE 


546.  ^fr6  cr^c  maY  on  occasion  be  called  upon  to  condemn  the 
second-rate  and  expose  the  fraudulent:  though  that  duty  is  secondary 
to  the  duty  of  discriminating  praise  of  what  is  praiseworthy. 

—  T.  S.  ELIOT,  from  The  Frontiers  of 
Criticism,  an  address  delivered  as 
the  Gideon  Seymour  Lecture  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  on 
April  30,  1956 


547.    ^e  difference  between  coaching  and  criticizing  is  your 
attitude. 

—  FRED  SMITH,  Consultant 


548.  ^e  customer  lost  his  temper  with  the  new  salesman.  But 
the  more  he  stormed  and  raved,  the  more  blandly  unconcerned  the 
salesman  was. 

"Doesn't  anything  I  say  make  the  slightest  difference  to  you?"  the 
customer  demanded. 

"No,*  replied  the  salesman.  "Before  I  got  this  job  I  was  a  baseball 
umpire.** 


549.    ^-e  kas  a  right  to  criticize  who  has  a  heart  to  help. 

—  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


550.  W1611  Walter  Winchell  was  barred  on  first  night  openings 
from  all  the  Schubert  theatres  because  of  his  scurrilous  criticisms,  he 
said  he  would  go  to  their  closings  by  waiting  a  few  days. 

551.  Few  persons  have  the  wisdom  to  prefer  censure,  which  is 
useful  to  them,  to  praise,  which  deceives  them. 

—  FRANCOIS  DE  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD 
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552.  I*  *s  ridiculous  for  any  man  to  criticize  the  works  of  an- 
other if  he  has  not  distinguished  himself  by  his  own  performances, 

—  JOSEPH  ADDISON 

553.  Heywood  Broun  was  once  sued  by  an  actor  named  Stein 
who  claimed  that  Broun  damaged  his  reputation  by  saying  his  per- 
formance was  atrocious.  The  next  time  Broun  reviewed  Stein  he 
brushed  it  off  with:  "Mr.  Stein's  performance  was  not  up  to  his  usual 
standard." 


554.    ^e  actor  w^°  to°k  tibe  role  of  King  Lear  played  the  king 
as  though  he  expected  someone  to  play  the  ace, 

—  EUGENE  FIELD 


Curiosity 

555.    ^  children  did  not  ask  questions,  they  would  never  learn 
how  little  adults  know. 

—  RAYMOND  DUNCAN 


Customs 

556.  Centuries  ago  it  was  the  custom  for  newlyweds  to  serve 
honey  to  all  guests  in  their  home  for  a  month  after  marriage  and  from 
that  custom  we  get  the  term  honeymoon. 

—  EDWABD  L.  FRIEDMAN 


557.  ^e  Persians  are  very  fond  of  wine.  .  ,  .  It  is  also  their 
general  practice  to  deliberate  upon  affairs  of  weight  when  they  are 
drunk;  and  that  on  the  morning,  when  they  are  sober,  the  decision 
to  which  they  came  the  night  before  is  put  before  them  by  the  master 
of  the  house  in  which  it  was  made;  and  if  it  is  then  approved  they  act 
on  it;  if  not,  they  set  it  aside.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  sober  at 
their  first  deliberations,  but  in  this  case  they  always  reconsider  the 
matter  under  the  influence  of  wine. 

—  HERODOTUS 


558.  One  custom  that  appears  to  be  universal  is  the  donning  of 
new  clothes.  The  crowds  who  join  in  Easter  parades  are  doubtless 
unaware  that  they  represent  a  last  dim  survival  of  the  conferring  of 
white  robes  upon  the  newly  baptized.  In  the  far-off  days  this  was  the 
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general  practice,  and  those  already  baptized  put  on  new  or  clean  gar- 

ments at  Easter  as  a  reminder  of  their  own  baptism. 

—  VICTORIA  A.  BANKS,  from  the  February, 
1956,  issue  of  Church  Management, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  published  by  special 
permission 

Cynicism 

559.  Cynic:  a  man  who  looks  both  ways  before  crossing  a  one- 
way street. 

560.  Cynicism  is  intellectual  dandyism. 

—  GEORGE  MEREDITH 

561.  What  is  a  cynic?  A  man  who  knows  the  price  of  every- 
thing, and  the  value  of  nothing. 

—  OSCAR  WUJDE 

Dancing 

562.  Dancing:  the  art  of  getting  your  feet  out  of  the  way  faster 
than  your  partner  can  step  on  them. 


563.  A  frttle  boy  went  to  the  ballet  for  the  first  time  with  his 
father  and,  after  watching  the  girls  dance  around  on  their  toes  for  a 
while,  asked,  "Why  don't  they  just  get  taller  girls?" 

Death 

564.  ^n(^  :"lto  *ka*  gate  they  shall  enter,  and  in  that  house  they 
shall  dwell,  where  there  shall  be  no  Cloud  nor  Sun,  no  darkness  nor 
dazzling,  but  one  equal  light,  no  noise  nor  silence,  but  one  equal  music, 
no  fears  nor  hopes,  but  one  equal  possession,  no  foes  nor  friends,  but 
an  equal  communion,  no  ends  nor  beginnings;  but  one  equal  eternity. 

—  JOHN  DONNE 


565.  When  a  man  dies  they  who  survive  him  ask  what  property 
he  has  left  behind.  The  angel  who  bends  over  the  dying  man  asks  what 
good  deeds  he  has  sent  before  him. 

—  The  Koran 

566.  There  is  no  Death!  What  seems  so  is  transition; 

This  life  or  mortal  breath 
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Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  elysian, 
Whose  portal  we  call  Death. 

—  HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW 

567.  ^  have  been  dying  for  twenty  years,  now  I  am  going  to  live. 

—  JAMES  DRUMMOND  BURNS, 
His  Last  Words 

568.  Declared  an  Irishman  once:  *Td  give  fifty  pounds  to  know 
where  I  am  going  to  die." 

"Why  do  you  want  to  know  that?"  asked  a  friend.  "You'd  be  no 
better  for  knowing." 

"Faith/'  said  the  Irishman,  "but  I  would.  If  I  knew  where  it  was  I'd 
never  go  near  the  place." 


569.  And  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  death  and  birth  are  so 
closely  correlated  that  one  could  not  destroy  either  without  destroying 
the  other  at  the  same  time.  It  is  extinction  that  makes  creation  possible. 

—  SAMUEL  BUTLER,  Note-Books 


570.  ^ur  own  death  is  the  premium  which  we  must  pay  for  the 
far  greater  benefit  we  have  derived  from  the  fact  that  so  many  people 
have  not  only  lived  but  also  died  before  us.  For  if  the  old  ones  had 
not  in  the  course  of  time  gone,  there  would  have  been  no  progress;  all 
our  civilization  is  due  to  the  arrangement  whereby  no  man  shall  live 
forever,  and  to  this  huge  mass  of  advantage  we  must  each  contribute 
our  mite;  that  is  to  say,  when  our  turn  comes  we,  too,  must  die. 

—  SAMUEL  BUTLER,  Note-Books 


571.  The  Pr*ce  °^  ttv&g  is  dying. 

—  KT.TNGEL,  Inagua 

572.  Death  must  be  distinguished  from  dying  with  which  it  is 
often  confused. 

—  SYDNEY  SMITH,  Table  Talk 

573.  No  one  knows  but  that  death  is  the  greatest  of  all  blessings 
to  man. 

—  PLATO,  Apology  of  Socrates 


574.     He  that  dies  pays  all  debts. 

—  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE,  The 
Tempest,  Act  III,  Scene  II 
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575.  Old  men  go  to  death;  but  death  comes  to  young  men. 

576.  r^°  fo™self  every  one  is  an  immortal;  he  may  know  that  he 
is  going  to  die,  but  he  can  never  know  that  he  is  dead. 

—  SAMUEL  BUTLER 


577.  Death*  so  called,  is  a  thing  which  makes  men  weep, 
And  yet  a  third  of  life  is  spent  in  sleep. 

—  LORD  BYRON 

578.  Death  is  more  universal  than  life;  everyone  dies  but  not 
everyone  lives. 

—  A.  SACHS 

579.  If  death  did  not  exist  today,  it  would  be  necessary  to  in- 
vent it. 

—  VOLTAIRE 

580.  Nothing  seems  so  tragic  to  one  who  is  old  as  the  death  of 
one  who  is  young,  and  this  alone  proves  that  life  is  a  good  thing. 

—  ZOE  AKINS,  The  Portrait  of  Tow 

581.  When  your  foes  die,  let  all  resentment  cease; 
Make  peace  with  death,  and  death  shall  give 

you  peace! 

—  Greek  proverb 

582.  The  good  that  we  take  with  us  at  the  last  call  is  the  good 
that  we  do  while  here. 

—  WILLIAM  M.  PECK 

583.  No  man  knows  but  that  today's  setting  of  the  sun  may  be 
his  last  here  on  earth.  Tomorrow,  when  he  stands  in  the  presence  of 
his  Creator,  when  in  a  flash,  he  sees  the  purpose  of  life,  when  he  is 
asked  what  progress  he  has  made,  happy  will  he  be  who  has  exercised 
the  principles  of  virtue,  for  he  will  reap  the  seeds  he  has  sown  during 
the  fruitful  years  of  his  visit  to  Earth. 

—  DANDEMIS 


584.    •"•  ^^  rea(ty  t°  raeet  my  Maker.  Whether  my  Maker  is  pre- 
pared for  the  great  ordeal  of  meeting  me  is  another  matter. 

—  WINSTON  CHURCHILL,  on  the  eve 
of  his  75th  birthday 
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Debt 


585.    A  church  debt  is  the  devil's  salary. 

—  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER 


586»     -^-e  w^°  prorates  runs  in  debt. 

—  The  Talmud 

587*    &  borrower  is  a  man  who  tries  to  live  within  your  means. 

—  DR.  O.  A.  BATTISTA  in  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post 

588*  —The  old  woman  who  triumphantly  announced  that  she 
had  borrowed  money  enough  to  pay  all  her  debts. 

—  P.  L.  LORD,  The  Honorable 
Peter  Stirling 

589.  The  quickest  way  to  lose  your  shirt  is  to  put  too  much  on 
the  cuff! 

—  FRANCIS  O.  WALSH 

590.  A-  mai1  received  a  sharp  letter  from  one  of  his  creditors.  He 
wrote  back  to  the  firm  and  said: 

"Dear  Sirs:  Every  month  I  take  all  the  bills  I  have  and  put  them 
on  the  table,  shuffle  them  and  pick  out  six  which  I  pay.  Now  if  I 
have  any  more  of  your  impertinence,  why  next  month  youTl  be  out 
of  the  shuffle  entirely." 

591.  A.  small  debt  produces  a  debtor;  a  large  one,  an  enemy. 

SYRTJS 


Deception 

592 »     -^e  ^a*  onc&  deceives  is  ever  suspected. 

—  Old  proverb 

593.  -fr  ^  easY  *°  ^°°1  yourself.  It  is  more  difficult  to  fool  the 
people  you  work  for.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  fool  the  people  you 
work  with.  And  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fool  the  people  who  work 
under  your  direction. 

—  HARRY  B.  THAYER  in  Efficiency 
Magazine 


594.    ^e  are  never  deceived;  we  deceive  ourselves. 

—  JOHANN  WOLFGANG  VON  GOETHE 


DECISIONS 


595.     Cunning  is  a  short  blanket— if  you  pull  it  over  your  face, 
you  expose  your  feet. 


Decisions 

596.  When,  against  one's  will,  one  is  high-pressured  into  making 
a  hurried  decision,  the  best  answer  is  always  "No/'  because  "No"  is 
more  easily  changed  to  "Yes,"  than  "Yes"  is  changed  to  "No." 

—  CHABLES  E.  NIELSEN 

597.  As  bright  an  answer  to  a  foolish  question  as  we've  ever 
heard  was  delivered  by  a  Pelham  Manor  lady  on  a  printed  question- 
naire her  new  doctor  asked  her  to  fill  out.  The  question  was  "Do  you 
have  trouble  making  decisions?"  and  the  answer  was  "Yes  and  no." 

—  Reprinted  by  permission,  ©   1956 
The  New  Yorker  Magazine,  Inc. 

Deeds 

598.  What  you  do  speaks  so  loud  that  I  cannot  hear  what  you 
say. 

—  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 

Defeat 

599.  A  high  school  girl  phoned  to  ask  whether  she  could  come 
and  interview  me.  Flattered,  I  gave  my  consent. 

When  she  arrived,  I  asked  the  purpose  of  the  interview. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "the  English  teacher  told  us  to  go  and  interview 
somebody  and  then  write  up  the  interview  like  a  newspaper." 

"And  how,"  I  asked,  "did  you  come  to  choose  me?" 

"Thre.e  of  us  tossed  up  for  you  and  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  and 
Norman  Rockwell,"  she  explained.  Then,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
she  added,  "I  lost" 

—  BRADFOBD  SMITH 

600.  Sometimes  the  most  important  fights  are  the  ones  you  lose. 
Deflation 

601.  Take  the  air  out  of  most  big  wheels  and  all  you  have  left 
is  a  flat  tire. 
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Degree 

602.  Lord  Beaverbrook  and  a  famous  actress  were  involved  in 
a  game  of  hypothetical  questions.  When  Beaverbrook  asked,  "Would 
you  live  with  a  stranger  if  he  paid  you  a  million  pounds?'*  the  lady 
answered  yes  without  hesitation. 

"And  if  he  paid  you  five  pounds?" 
"What  do  you  think  I  am!"  the  actress  fumed. 
"WeVe  already  established  that/'  returned  Beaverbrook.  "Now  we 
are  trying  to  determine  the  degree/' 

Delay 

603.  Delays  increase  desires,  and  sometimes  extinguish  them. 

Deliberation 
604*     Deliberating  is  not  delaying. 

Delinquency—  see  also  Juvenile  Delinquency 

605.  Corruption,  vice  and  laxity  are  the  rule  today.  This  is 
particularly  true  among  our  youth.  Our  society  cannot  endure,  for 
the  young  men  of  our  race  are  given  up  unto  vain  pleasures.  They 
think  not  of  the  morrow.  They  live  in  folly  for  the  day.  Woe,  woe  to 
our  land,  the  land  of  our  fathers. 

—  URUKAGINA,  Ruler  of  the 
Sumerians,  2545  B.C. 

Delusion 

606.  ^°  man  *s  kappy  without  a  delusion  of  some  kind.  Delu- 
sions are  as  necessary  to  our  happiness  as  realities. 

—  CHRISTIAN  NEVELL  BOVEE 

Democracy 

607.  False  democracy  shouts,  "Every  man  down  to  the  level  of 
the  average/'  True  democracy  cries,  "All  men  up  to  the  height  of  their 
fullest  capacity  for  service  and  achievement." 

—  NICHOLAS  MUBBAY  BUTLER, 
True  and  'False  Democracy 


608.     ^e  (Americans)  had  seen  little  me  artificially  held  up  in 
high  places,  and  great  me  artificially  held  down  in  low  places.  .  .  . 
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Therefore  we  decreed  that  every  man  should  henceforth  have  equal 
liberty  to  find  his  own  level.  By  this  very  decree  we  acknowledged 
and  gave  freedom  to  true  aristocracy,  saying  "Let  the  best  man  win, 
whoever  he  is!"  That  is  America's  word.  That  is  true  democracy.  And 
true  democracy  and  true  aristocracy  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

—  OWEN  WISTER 

609.  So  I  conclude  with  a  paradox  which  I  believe  to  be  true, 
that  democracy  will  only  succeed  if  it  becomes  an  aristocracy,  in  the 
classical  sense  of  the  word,  where  the  rule  of  the  Many  is  also  the  rule 
of  the  Best. 

—  LOUD  TWEEDSMUIR 


610.  ^e  seventeenth  century,  in  the  person  of  James  I  and 
Louis  XIV,  taught  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  and  their  successors 
lost  their  heads.  Hegel  and  his  disciples  in  Germany  taught  that  the 
State  can  do  no  wrong,  and  plunged  the  world  into  war.  Our  doc- 
trinaire democrats  teach  that  the  majority  can  do  no  wrong,  and  they 
bid  fair  to  wreck  our  civilization  completely. 

—  W.  R.  INGE,  Outspoken  Essays 


611.  ^e  m^e  °^  *ke  majority  has  a  narrow  application,  i.e.,  one 
should  yield  to  the  majority  in  the  matter  of  detail.  But  it  is  slavery  to 
be  amenable  to  the  majority,  no  matter  what  its  decisions  are.  Democ- 
racy is  not  a  state  in  which  people  act  like  sheep.  Under  democracy, 
individual  liberty  of  opinion  and  action  is  jealously  guarded.  I  there- 
fore believe  that  the  minority  has  a  perfect  right  to  act  differently 
from  the  majority. 

—  MOHANDAS  K.  GANDHI 


612.  ^e  tyraimy  °f  a  prince  in  an  oligarchy  is  not  so  dangerous 
to  the  public  welfare  as  the  apathy  of  a  citizen  in  a  democracy. 

—  CHABLES  Loxns  DE  SECONDAT  DE  MONTESQUIEU, 
The  Spirit  of  Laws,  1748 

613.  Monarchy  is  like  a  splendid  ship,  with  all  sails  set;  it  moves 
majestically  on,  then  it  hits  a  rock  and  sinks  forever.  Democracy  is 
like  a  raft.  It  never  sinks,  but,  damn  it,  your  feet  are  always  in  the 
water. 

—  D,  W.  BROGAN,  The  Free  State 

614.  Democracy  is  3.  kingdom  to  be  won,  not  a  possession  to 
be  enjoyed.  It  is  a  method  of  political  action,  rather  than  action  itself. 
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It  offers  an  instrument  of  incomparable  strength  but  it  rests  with 
human  wills  to  use  the  tool  or  let  it  rust. 

—  R.  H.  TAWNEY 

615.  Democracy  involves  the  cooperation  of  large  numbers  of 
citizens  in  the  active  work  of  government.  It  means  payment  to  the 
state  not  only  in  taxes  but  in  time  and  thought.  Rich  Athenians  gave 
free  gifts  of  money  for  ships  or  choruses  or  public  monuments;  poor 
Athenians  (and  they  were  mostly  poor)  gave  their  widow's  mite— 
themselves. 

—  SIK  ALFRED  ZIMMERN 


616.    We  must  accept  the  disciplines  of  democracy  as  well  as  its 
freedoms. 

-H.  W.  CHASE 

6  IT*    ^  we  are  *°  keep  our  democracy,  there  must  be  one  com- 
mandment—Thou shalt  not  ration  justice. 

—  JUDGE  LEARNED  HAND 

618.  Democracy  can  have  no  prejudice.  The  color  of  a  man's 
skin,  his  social  standing,  or  his  material  wealth  has  no  meaning  in 
the  democratic  spirit.  True  democracy  judges  ideas  solely  on  their 
merit,  never  asking  what  company  they  keep. 

—  WHXETT  L,  HARDIN,  World 
Affairs  Quarterly 

619.  Democracy  is  threatened  by  the  inertia  of  good  people,  by 
the  selfishness  of  most  people,  and  by  the  evil  designs  of  a  few  people. 

—  STANLEY  KING,  Forbes 

620.  k*  ^e  democratic  way  of  life  it  is  not  "the  best  things  in  life 
are  free/'  but  rather  "the  best  things  in  life  are  worth  working  for!" 

—  DR.  RUTH  M.  LEVERTON 

621.  The  idea  of  bringing  all  men  on  to  an  equality  with  each 
other  has  always  been  a  pleasant  dream;  but  the  law  cannot  equalize 
men  so  long  as  the  Laws  of  Nature  are  supreme. 

—  Due  DE  VAUVENARGUE 

622.  The  chief  support  of  an  autocracy  is  a  standing  army.  The 
chief  support  of  a  democracy  is  an  educated  people. 

—  LOTUS  D.  CAUFFMAN,  Ladies9 
Home  Journal 
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Demotion 

623.     A  halo  has  to  fall  only  a  few  inches  in  order  to  become  a 
noose. 


Dentistry 

624.  Two  Scotsmen  were  discussing  the  son  of  one  of  them. 
Said  McPherson:   "I  thought  your  son  was  studying  to  be  an  ear 
specialist— now  he's  told  me  he's  studying  dentistry.  What  changed 
his  mind?" 

"I  dunno,  Mac/'  replied  Sandy.  "All  I  ever  said  was,  Teople  have  32 
teeth  and  only  2  ears.' " 

Dependability 

625.  A-  man  *s  ah"eady  of  consequence  in  the  world  when  it  is 
known  that  we  can  implicitly  rely  upon  him.  Often  I  have  known  a 
man  to  be  preferred  in  stations  of  honor  and  profit  because  he  had 
this  reputation:  When  he  said  he  knew  a  thing,  he  knew  it,  and  when 
he  said  he  would  do  a  thing,  he  did  it. 

—  EDWARD  G.  BTJLWER-LYTTON 

Deserving 

626.  ft  is  better  to  deserve  without  receiving,  than  to  receive 
without  deserving. 

—  ROBERT  G.  INGERSOLL 

Despair 

627.  To  tell  men  that  they  cannot  help  themselves  is  to  fling 
them  into  recklessness  and  despair. 

—  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE 

628.  There  are  two  things  which  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
when  we  grow  impatient  or  desponding.  How  much  has  been  done 
before  us;  how  many  will  come  after  us  to  do  what  remains  to  be  done. 

—  RICHARD  COBDEN 

629.  When  we  are  flat  on  our  backs  there  is  no  way  to  look 
but  up. 

—  ROGER  W.  BABSON 
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DETERMINATION 


630.  ^  saw  ^em  tearing  a  building  down. 
A  gang  of  men  in  a  busy  town. 
With  a  ho-heave-ho  and  a  lusty  yell, 
They  swung  a  beam  and  the  side  wall  fell. 

I  asked  the  foreman,  "Are  these  men  skilled, 
As  the  men  you  would  hire  if  you  had  to  build?" 
He  laughed  and  said,  "No  indeed: 
Just  common  labor  is  all  I  need. 
I  can  easily  wreck  in  a  day  or  two, 
What  builders  have  taken  a  year  to  do." 

—  Sunrise 

Defection 

631.  ^  French  taxicab  driver  once  played  a  joke  on  Sir  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle.  The  man  had  driven  Sir  Arthur  from  the  station  to  a 
hotel  and,  when  he  received  his  fare,  he  said:  "Merci,  M.  Conan 
Doyle." 

"Why,  how  do  you  know  my  name?"  asked  Sir  Arthur. 

"Well,  sir,  I  have  seen  in  the  papers  that  you  were  coming  from 
the  south  of  France  to  Paris;  your  general  appearance  told  me  you 
were  English;  your  hair  had  been  clearly  last  cut  by  a  barber  of  the 
south  of  France.  I  put  these  indications  together  and  guessed  at  once 
that  it  was  you/' 

"That  is  very  remarkable.  You  have  no  other  evidence  to  go  upon?" 

"Well,"  said  the  man,  "there  was  also  the  fact  that  your  name  was 
on  your  luggage." 

Determination 

632.  Follow  the  river  and  you  will  find  the  sea. 

—  French  proverb 

633.  "My  center  is  giving  way;  my  right  is  pushed  back;  situation 
excellent.  I  am  attacking. 

—  MARSHAL  FERDINAND  FOCH,  dispatch 
issued  at  the  2nd  Battle  of  the  Marne, 
1918 


634.     ^e  w^°  is  ^rm  an(^  res°lute  fr  will  moulds  the  world  to 
himself. 

—  JOHANN  WOLFGANG  VON  GOETHE 
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635.  When  we  see  ourselves  in  a  situation  which  must  be  en- 
dured and  gone  through,  it  is  best  to  make  up  our  minds  to  it,  meet  it 
with  firmness,  and  accommodate  everything  to  it  in  the  best  way  prac- 
ticable. This  lessens  the  evil;  while  fretting  and  fuming  only  serves  to 
increase  your  own  torments. 

—  THOMAS  JEFFERSON 


636.  ^e  l°nger  I  liye>  Ae  more  deeply  I  am  convinced  that 
that  which  makes  the  only  difference  between  one  man  and  another— 
between  the  weak  and  the  powerful  the  great  and  the  insignificant— 
is  energy:  invincible  determination:  a  purpose  once  formed  and  then 
death  or  victory. 

—  ROBERT  BUXTON 

Diagnosis 

637.  A  man  ^ia<^  been  plagued  for  weeks  with  a  bothersome 
rash  which  confused  his  doctor.  The  physician,  after  a  time-consuming 
examination,  hemmed  and  hawed  and  finally  asked:  "Have  you  ever 
had  this  kind  of  itch  before?" 

The  answer  was  a  vigorous  "yes." 

"Well/'  said  the  sawbones,  'looks  like  you've  got  it  again." 

Dictatorship 

638.  W^en  Clement  Attlee  visited  Yugoslavia,  Tito  took  him  to 
see  the  sights  and  feted  his  party  with  feasting  and  drinking.  He  kept 
asking  what  Attlee  thought  about  Yugoslavia  and  its  program. 

"I  am  much  impressed  with  your  progress,"  Attlee  replied  finally, 
"but  I  am  much  disturbed  because  I  have  not  met  my  counterpart  in 
Yugoslavia—  the  leader  of  the  opposition." 

—  Reprinted  from  Milwaukee  Journal 

639.  They  used  to  tell  a  story  of  the  Russian  dictator  Stalin  as 
they  told  it  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  The  dictator  walked  into  a  movie 
incognito  and  sat  in  the  last  row.  Suddenly  his  picture  was  flashed  on 
the  screen  and  everybody  rose  in  salute.  He  remained  seated  enjoying 
the  spectacle  of  his  power  when  suddenly  an  usher  poked  him  in  the 
back  and  whispered  harshly:  "You'd  better  get  up  too  if  you  know 
what's  good  for  you.  I  don't  like  him  any  more  than  you  do.  But  you'd 
better  get  up.  It's  safer." 
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640.  ^e  c*tizen  °£  a  totalitarian  State  is  responsible  to  the  State, 
and  since  that  makes  him  the  creature  of  other  men,  he  is  not  free. 

—  REV.  IRVING  E.  HOWABD,  "Freedom 
Is  For  the  Responsible,"  Christian 
Economics 

641.  The  trouble  with  foreign  affairs  today  is  that  you  can  never 
tell  whether  dictators  are  smart  men  bluffing  or  imbeciles  who  mean  it. 

Diet 

642.  About  the  only  time  overweight  will  make  a  man  feel 
better  is  when  he  sees  it  on  a  girl  he  nearly  married. 

—  DR.  O.  A.  BATTISTA  in  <?.  D.  Diary 

643.  Overeating  is  the  destiny  that  shapes  our  ends. 

Dignify 

644.  Where  digjaity  is  consciously  striven  for,  pompousness  in- 
evitably turns  up. 

—  GEHALD  BUIXETT,  George  Eliot 

Dilemma 

645.  When  Arthur  Brisbane  was  about  to  complete  fifty  years 
of  journalism,  Mr.  Hearst,  his  employer,  urged  him  to  take  a  six- 
months*  vacation  with  full  pay.  This  magnanimous  offer  Brisbane  re- 
fused to  accept,  saying  there  were  two  reasons  for  his  doing  so. 

The  first  reason,'*  he  said,  "is  that  if  I  quit  writing  my  column  for 
six  months  it  might  affect  the  circulation  of  your  newspapers.  The  sec- 
ond reason  is  that  it  might  not  affect  the  circulation." 

Diplomacy 

646.  An  ambassador  is  an  honest  man  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the 
commonwealth. 

—  SIR  HENRY  WOTTON 

647.  Diplomacy:  the  business  of  handling  a  porcupine  without 
disturbing  the  quills. 

648.  Diplomacy  is  the  ability  to  take  something  and  make  the 
other  fellow  believe  he  is  giving  it  away. 
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649.     Diplomacy:  the  art  of  skating  on  thin  ice  without  getting 
into  deep  water. 


650.  Whra  a  diplomat  isn't  straddling  an  issue,  he's  usually 
dodging  one. 

651.  Diplomat:  a  person  who  can  be  disarming  even  though 
his  country  isn't. 

Direction 

^52.     I  find  the  great  thing  in  this  world  is  not  so  much  where 
we  stand  as  in  what  direction  we  are  moving. 

—  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES 

653.  •"•  am  more  of  a  sponge  than  an  inventor.  I  absorb  ideas 
from  every  source.  I  take  half  -matured  schemes  for  mechanical  devel- 
opment and  make  them  practical.  I  am  a  sort  of  a  middleman  between 
the  long-haired  and  impractical  inventor  and  the  hard-headed  business- 
man who  measures  all  things  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  My  principal 
business  is  giving  commercial  value  to  the  brilliant  but  misdirected 
ideas  of  others. 

—  THOMAS  A.  EDISON 

654.  •"•  don't  hold  with  people  who  say:  "Where  do  we  go  from 
here?"  or:  <rWhat's  the  use?"  I  wouldn't  get  up  in  the  morning  if  I 
thought  we  didn't  have  a  direction  to  go  in.  But  if  you  ask  me  what  the 
direction  is,  I  can't  answer.  It's  different  for  each  of  us.  The  important 
thing  to  remember  is  that  there  is  a  direction  and  a  continuity  even  if 
so  often  we  think  we're  lost. 

—  ROBERT  FROST,  dean  of  American  poets 

Disappointment 

655.  ^  teen-ager  saw  an  advertisement  for  "A  valuable  book, 
including  information  every  young  girl  should  know  before  she  mar- 
ries, with  full  instructions  and  illustrations."  She  sent  for  the  volume 
and  received—  a  cook  book. 

656.  Many  a  girl  is  disappointed  to  find  out  that  her  favorite 
flame  is  just  an  alcohol  burner. 
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DISCRETION 

Discipline 

657.  ^me  discipline  is  not  something  that  is  imposed  from 
without.  It  is  self-control— control  which  springs  from  within.  Children 
being  great  imitators,  the  self-control  which  they  will  practice  will 
depend  largely  on  how  conscientiously  the  elders  try  to  discipline 
themselves. 

Discouragement 

658.  There  is  an  old-time  fable  that  the  devil  once  held  a  sale 
and  offered  all  the  tools  of  his  trade  to  anyone  who  would  pay  their 
price.  They  were  spread  out  on  the  table,  each  one  labeled—hatred, 
malice,  envy,  despair,  sickness,  sensuality— all  the  weapons  that  every- 
one knows  so  well. 

But  off  on  one  side,  apart  from  the  rest,  lay  a  harmless  looking, 
wedge-shaped  instrument  marked  "Discouragement/'  It  was  old  and 
worn  looking,  but  it  was  priced  far  above  all  the  rest.  When  asked 
the  reason  why,  the  devil  replied: 

"Because  I  can  use  this  one  so  much  more  easily  than  the  others. 
No  one  knows  that  it  belongs  to  me,  so  with  it  I  can  open  doors  that 
are  tight  bolted  against  the  others.  Once  I  get  inside  I  can  use  any  tool 
that  suits  me  best/' 

—  ROBERT  COLLIEK,  The  Secret  of  the  Ages 

Discovery 

659.  F^st  doubt,  then  inquire,  then  discover.  This  has  been  the 
process  with  all  our  great  thinkers. 

—  H.  T.  BUCKLE,  History  of  Civilization 


Discretion 

660.    Sometimes  the  best  gain  is  to  lose. 


—  Ancient  proverb 


661.  Discretion:  closing  your  eyes  to  a  situation  before  someone 
closes  them  for  you. 

662.  Not  only  to  say  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place,  but,  far 
more  difficult  still,  to  leave  unsaid  the  wrong  thing  at  the  tempting 
moment. 

—  GEORGE  A.  SAJLA 
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DISEASE 

663*    Discretion  in  speech  is  more  than  eloquence. 

—  FRANCIS  BACON 


Disease 

664.  According  to  tradition,  there  once  lived,  in  India,  a  school 
of  philosophers  who  led  a  life  of  such  absolute  purity  and  simplicity 
that  they  commonly  reached  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
and  to  fall  sick  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  an  unpardonable  disgrace, 
for  it  was  considered  to  indicate  a  violation  of  law. 

The  sooner  we  realize  and  acknowledge  that  sickness,  far  from  being 
the  arbitrary  visitation  of  an  offended  God,  or  the  test  of  an  unwise 
Providence,  is  the  result  of  our  own  error  or  sin,  the  sooner  shall  we 
enter  upon  the  highway  of  health.  Disease  comes  to  those  who  attract 
it,  to  those  whose  minds  and  bodies  are  receptive  to  it,  and  flees  from 
those  whose  strong,  pure,  and  positive  thought-sphere  generates  heal- 
ing and  life-giving  currents. 

Disobedience 

665.  Obedience  may  be  better  than  sacrifices,  but  there  are  times 
when  obedience  can  be  a  criminal  act.  In  World  War  I,  Colonel 
Wilbur  Rogers  refused  to  comply  with  an  artillery  barrage  order.  He 
was  at  St.  Mihiel  when  he  received  firing  orders  which  he  believed 
would  cause  his  batteries  to  shell  10,000  American  infantrymen  ahead. 

Colonel  Rogers  corrected  the  barrage  order  and  was  removed  im- 
mediately from  his  command.  Later  he  was  reinstated  and  served  with 
distinction  through  several  other  battles. 

Because  he  had  not  followed  the  pattern  of  blind  obedience,  charges 
were  preferred  against  him.  He  was  put  in  "Class  B,"  the  status  of  those 
officers  deemed  unfit  to  hold  commissions  in  the  active  service.  In  1921 
he  was  retired  with  that  status. 

Knowing  that  his  disobedience  of  the  barrage  order  was  a  mani- 
festation of  common  sense,  Colonel  Rogers  fought  in  the  courts  for  14 
years  to  upset  the  War  Department  action.  In  1934  vindication  came 
when  President  Roosevelt  signed  a  bill  that  restored  the  officer's  re- 
tired status  to  Class  A. 

Had  Colonel  Rogers  obeyed  the  original  barrage  order  he  would 
have  received  the  blessing  of  the  War  Department,  But  his  obedience 
to  it  would  have  meant  the  mass  murder  of  uncounted  infantrymen. 

Disobedience  demands  both  courage  and  wisdom. 
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DOCTORS 

Dissotisfoction 

666.     "Look  here,  Steward,  if  this  is  coffee,  I  want  tea;  but  if  this 
is  tea,  then  I  wish  coffee/* 


667.  ^e  are  never  so  rauch  disposed  to  quarrel  with  others  as 
when  we  are  dissatisfied  with  ourselves. 

Disturbance 

668.  A  plant  often  removed  cannot  thrive. 

—  Old  proverb 

Divorce 

He's  going  through  a  change  of  wife. 


670.     Divorce  is  an  illustration  of  the  belief  that  united  we  stand 
but  divided  we  can  stand  it  better. 


671.  Reno  cocktail:  Marriage-on-the-rocks. 

—  T.  HAHRY  THOMPSON 

Doctors 

672.  When  Rabelais  was  on  his  deathbed,  he  overheard  his 
physicians  whispering  about  a  new  treatment  they  were  getting  ready. 

"Gentlemen,  no  experiments,  please/'  he  pleaded.  "It  is  my  desire 
to  die  a  natural  death." 

673.  "You  must  take  a  walk  on  an  empty  stomach,"  Sydney 
Smith  was  advised  by  his  doctor. 

"Whose?"  asked  Sydney. 

674.  ^  man  walked  into  a  Yonkers  pharmacy  and  handed  the 
druggist  a  doctor's  prescription  for  a  narcotic.  The  druggist  took  one 
look,  asked  the  customer  to  return  in  the  afternoon,  then  phoned  the 
doctor.  It  turned  out  that  the  man  had  visited  the  doctor's  office  the 
day  before.  When  bis  request  for  narcotics  was  refused,  he  stole  a 
pad  of  prescription  blanks  and,  after  studying  a  book  on  the  subject, 
forged  the  prescription. 

What  had  aroused  the  druggist's  suspicions?  "That  prescription,*' 
said  the  druggist,  "was  too  legible  to  have  been  written  by  a  doctor." 

—  THEODORE  IBWTN 
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DOCTORS 

675  •    Pediatricians  eat—  because  children  don't. 

—  CABLTON  FBEDEHICKS 


676.     She:  "You  ]know  1>m  5  ft  6  **•  stripped?" 

He:  "But  you  didn't  have  to  strip  to  have  your  height  read!" 

She:  "That's  what  I  told  the  doctor." 


677.  I*1  tit16  ^ate  afternoon  in  Korea  a  doctor  emerged  from  the 
operating  room,  tired,  with  beads  of  perspiration  on  his  forehead. 
His  lips  were  almost  purple  with  strain  and  his  hands  began  to  tremble 
with  fatigue.  He  was  asked  by  an  onlooker  how  much  he  would  have 
received  for  such  a  delicate  operation  in  America.  "Perhaps  $400,"  he 
replied.  Then  came  the  question,  "How  much  will  you  receive  from 
this  Korean  woman?"  The  doctor  hesitated,  then  replied,  "Nothing  but 
her  gratitude  and  the  Master's  smile." 

-The  Builder 

678.  ^  ^e  Doctor  cures,  the  sun  sees  it;  if  he  kills,  the  earth 
hides  it 

—  Old  maxim 


679.  ^ne  busy  morning,  it  took  some  time  for  the  doctor  to  see 
all  the  patients  in  his  waiting  room.  He  apologized  to  an  elderly  man 
for  the  long  delay. 

"I  didn't  mind  the  wait  so  much,  Doctor,"  came  the  reply,  "but  I 
thought  that  you  would  prefer  treating  my  ailment  in  its  earlier  stage." 

680.  There  ought  to  be  a  Hippocratic  oath  for  doctors*  wives, 
too. 

681.  Doctor:  "You  had  a  pretty  close  call.  It's  only  a  strong  con- 
stitution that  pulled  you  through." 

Patient:  "Well,  doctor,  it  would  be  nice  if  you  remembered  that 
when  you  made  out  your  bill." 

682.  "Who  is  your  family  doctor?" 
"I  can't  tell  you." 

"Why  not?  Don't  you  know  his  name?" 

"Yes,  Dr.  Phillips  used  to  be  our  family  doctor  but  nowadays 
mother  goes  to  an  eye  specialist;  father  to  a  stomach  specialist;  my 
sister  goes  to  a  throat  specialist;  my  brother  is  in  the  care  of  a  lung 
specialist  and  I'm  taking  treatments  from  an  osteopath." 
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Double  entendre 


DOUBT 


683.  ^ke  flowing  love  letter,  read  in  the  usual  way,  is  designed 
evidently  for  the  father's  eye;  but  read  every  other  line  (first,  third, 
fifth,  etc.  )  ,  an  entirely  different  meaning  is  found. 

The  great  love  I  have  hitherto  expressed  for  you 
is  false,  and  I  find  my  indifference  toward  you 
increases  daily.  The  more  I  see  of  you  the  more 
you  appear  in  my  eyes  an  object  of  contempt. 
I  feel  myself  every  way  disposed  and  determined 
to  hate  you.  Believe  me,  I  never  had  an  intention 
to  offer  you  my  hand.  Our  last  conversation  has 
left  a  tedious  insipidity,  which  has  by  no  means 
given  me  the  most  exalted  idea  of  your  character. 
Your  temper  would  make  me  extremely  unhappy, 
and  were  we  united  I  should  experience  nothing  but 
the  hatred  of  my  parents  added  to  the  anything  but 
pleasure  in  living  with  you.  I  have,  indeed,  a  heart 
to  bestow,  but  I  do  not  wish  you  to  imagine  it 
at  your  service.  I  could  not  give  it  to  any  one  more 
inconsistent  and  capricious  than  yourself,  and  less 
capable  to  do  honor  to  my  choice  and  to  my  family. 
Yes,  Miss,  I  hope  you  will  be  persuaded  that 
I  speak  sincerely,  and  you  will  do  me  a  favor 
to  avoid  me.  I  shall  excuse  you  taking  the  trouble 
to  answer  this.  Your  letters  are  always  full  of 
impertinence,  and  you  have  not  a  shadow  of 
wit  and  good  sense.  Adieu!  Adieu!  believe  me 
so  averse  to  you  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  ever 
to  be  your  most  affectionate  and  humble  servant. 

—  New  York  Sun 

Doubt 

684.  •^ja  °ld  professor  of  ours  used  to  keep  on  his  reading-table 
a  silver-crystal  saltcellar—  to  remind  him,  he  said  with  a  twinkle,  not 
to  swallow  all  that  he  read  or  heard  without  applying  to  it  that  small 
savor  of  reasonable  doubt  which  brought  into  flow  the  juices  of  his 
own  reflective  processes. 

—  MADELINE  CLAKK,  Sunrise 

685.  When  there  is  doubt,  supplant  it  with  action. 

—  THOMAS  CARLYLE 
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DREAMS 

686.  r^°  §*ve  a  reasO]Q  for  anything  is  to  breed  a  doubt. 

—  WILLIAM  HAZLITT 

687.  Jf  you  have  any  faith,  give  me  a  share  of  it.  Your  doubts 
you  may  keep  to  yourself,  for  I  have  plenty  of  my  own. 

—  JOHANN  WOLFGANG  VON  GOETHE 

Dreams 

688.  DREAMS 

If  dreams  are  castles  in  the  air, 
That  you  discard  in  sheer  despair, 
Your  chances  slither  then  and  there 
Like  water,  down  the  drain. 

If  dreams  are  clouded  by  your  fear 
That  disappointment's  lurking  near, 
They're  bound  to  burst  and  disappear 
Like  bubbles  in  Champagne. 

If  you  ask  yourself  this  question, 
"How  can  I  make  dreams  come  true?" 
There  is  only  one  suggestion— 
When  dreams  depart,  go  follow  thru. 

Remember  only  yesterday 

Both  T-V  and  the  radar  ray 

Were  only  distant,  far  away, 

Imaginary  beams— 

Until  some  one  had  faith  in  dreams. 

—  LXJD  ISAAC 

689.  Once  upon  a  time  a  young  woman  dreamed  that  a  hand- 
some prince  rode  up  to  her,  scooped  her  up  in  his  arms,  kissed  her 
and  rode  off  into  the  night  with  her. 

"Goodness!"  she  cried  in  a  frightened  voice.  "Where  are  you  tak- 
ing me?" 
"You  tell  me,"  answered  the  prince  sharply,  'It's  your  dream!'* 

Dress 

690.  A  woman  should  wear  just  enough  clothes  to  keep  a  man 
warm. 
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ECONOMICS 

Duty 

In  doing  what  we  ought  we  deserve  no  praise. 

—  Sx.  AUGUSTINE 


692.  ^e  onty  P1"*26  which  is  infallibly  gained  by  performing  one 
duty  well  is  the  power  of  performing  another. 

—  F.  H.  W.  MYERS,  Classical  Essays 

Earnestness 

693.  Whatever  task  you  undertake,  do  it  with  all  your  heart  and 
soul.  Always  be  courteous,  never  be  discouraged.  Beware  of  him  who 
promises  something  for  nothing.  Do  not  blame  anybody  for  your  mis- 
takes and  failures.  Do  not  look  for  approval  except  the  consciousness 
of  doing  your  best. 

—  BERNABD  M.  BARUCH 

Eating 

694.  A*1  overweight  person  is  generally  living  beyond  his  seams. 


695.  ^ke  hardest  meal  for  a  housewife  to  get  is  breakfast  in  bed. 

Eccentricity 

696.  ^ne  migkt  argue  that  it  is  the  eccentric  who  is  the  truly 
normal  man.  That  is,  he  dares  to  be  himself,  which  is  what  Henry 
Jones  would  like  to  be,  only  the  neighbors  would  talk.  In  a  sense  the 
eccentric  is  our  surrogate,  our  vicar.  He  takes  upon  him  the  cross  of 
whim  which  the  rest  of  us  shrewdly  suppress.  He  is  humanity's  Punch 
or  Jack-in-the-box,  a  type  and  a  toy  for  which  we  feel  a  kind  of  derisive 
affection.  But  there  is  a  Punch,  a  Jack-in-the-box,  in  us  all. 

—  CLIFTON  FADIMAN,  Holiday 

Economics 

(>9  7.  In  a  dynamic  and  improving  society,  the  increase  in  riches 
of  the  individual  is  not  thought  of  as  a  redistribution  of  wealth  (one 
individual  gaining  at  the  expense  of  others)  but  rather  as  a  creation 
of  wealth  (the  gains  of  one  individual  representing  net  additions  to 
the  total  and  being  taken  from  no  man). 

—  KENNETH   BOULDING,   Harvard 
Business  Review 
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Economy 

698.    Beware  of  little  expenses;  a  small  leak  will  sink  a  great  ship. 

—  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 


699.  ^e  Person  we'd  like  to  meet  is  the  one  that  two  can  live  as 
cheaply  as. 

700.  There  is  no  economy  in  going  to  bed  early  to  save  candles  if 
the  result  is  twins. 

—  Chinese  proverb 

701.  A  father  who  had  been  finding  it  rather  expensive  keeping  a 
popular  son  in  high  school,  returned  home  one  evening  to  be  met  at 
the  door  by  his  wife. 

Beaming  broadly,  she  gave  him  a  quick  kiss  and  then  burst  out,  "I 
can't  wait  to  tell  you,  dear!  You  know  those  economy  lessons  you've 
been  giving  Junior?  Well,  they're  finally  beginning  to  bear  fruit!  He 
told  me  today  what  he  wants  for  his  birthday—  and  it  will  cost  only 
seventy-five  cents!" 

"Well,  well!"  beamed  the  delighted  father.  "And  what  does  he 
want?" 

"Just  one  little  thing,"  the  wife  responded.  "He  wants  his  own  set 
of  keys  to  the  car!" 

Education 

702.  A  college  degree  is  a  poor  substitute  for  an  education. 

703.  A  high-school  girl  was  sitting  next  to  a  famous  astronomer 
at  a  dinner-party.  "What  do  you  do?"  she  asked,  after  they  had  been 
chatting  a  few  minutes. 

"I  study  astronomy,"  he  replied. 

"Goodness!"  exclaimed  the  girl.  "I  finished  astronomy  last  year." 

704.  None  of  the  teachers  ever  raised  his  voice.  None  of  the  chil- 
dren ever  lowered  his,  except  through  hoarseness. 

—  EMILY  HAHN,  said  of  a  progressive  school 

705.  Einstein  failed  at  the  entrance  examination  to  the  Polytech- 
nic School. 

—  LOBD  BEVERIDGE,  The  Art  of 
Scientific  Investigation 
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EDUCATION 

706.  When  Kelvin,  at  the  end  of  his  long  life,  signed  his  name  in 
the  register  of  Glasgow  University,  he  wrote  after  his  name  the  word 
"Student." 

—  H.  N.  CASSON,  How  to  Have  Eighty 
Years  of  "Youth 

707»    Practice  is  the  best  of  all  instructors. 

—  PuBLHius  SYRUS 

708.  Education  should  be  as  gradual  as  the  moonrise,  perceptible 
not  in  progress  but  in  result. 

—  GEORGE  WHYTE-MELVILLE 

709.  Men  must  be  taught  as  if  you  taught  them  not.  And  things 
unknown  proposed  as  things  forgot. 

—  ALEXANDER  POPE,  Essay  on  Criticism 

710.  A  §reat  university  is  a  community  of  men  and  women  who 
wish  to  know  about  man,  society,  the  world  of  nature,  and  the  things 
of  the  spirit.  It  is  a  place  where  the  codes  of  nature  are  broken,  the 
secrets  of  the  universe  are  exposed. 

—  DR.  LAWRENCE  A.  KIMPTON,  Chancellor, 
The  University  of  Chicago 

711.  Education  should  begin  in  the  cradle. 

—  JOHANN  HEINRICH  PESTALOZZI 

712.  Better  untaught  than  ill  taught. 

—  Old  proverb 

713.  Education  fails  unless  the  Three  R's  at  one  end  of  the  school 
spectrum  lead  ultimately  to  the  Four  Fs  at  the  other—  Preparation  for 
Earning,  Preparation  for  Living,  Preparation  for  Understanding,  Prep- 
aration for  Participation  in  the  problems  involved  in  the  making  of  a 
better  world. 

—  NORMAN  COUSINS,  Clearing  House 

714.-  Education  is  only  a  ladder  to  gather  fruit  from  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  not  the  fruit  itself. 

715.     ^  lesson  that  is  never  learned  can  never  be  too  often  taught. 

—  SENECA 


716.    When  y°u  educate  a  man  you  educate  an  individual; 
when  you  educate  a  woman  you  educate  a  whole  family. 

—  MELVER 
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EFFORT 

717.  The  Greek  word  for  leisure  is  the  origin  of  our  word  for 
school.  The  Greeks  thought  of  leisure  as  the  opportunity  for  moral 
and  intellectual  development  and  participation  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. Such  leisure  is,  in  truth,  the  object  of  all  other  human  activity. 

—  ROBERT  M.  HUTCHINS,  High  Points 

718.  Education:  forcing  abstract  ideas  into  concrete  heads. 

719.  Educate:  to  render  harmless  by  cultivation. 


720.  ^e  Betake  most  often  made  concerning  education  is  that 
it  is  an  end  to  be  achieved.  Education  should  not  be  a  destination— 
but  a  road  we  travel  all  the  days  of  our  lives. 

Effort 

721.  ^e  s^art  a  younS  man  makes  counts  most  of  all.  In  base- 
ball they  do  not  lavish  the  highest  praise  on  the  players  who  reach 
second  or  third,  but  on  those  who  have  the  ability  to  get  to  first.  No 
one  can  steal  first. 

722.  •Life  leaps  like  a  geyser  for  those  who  drill  through  the 
rock  of  inertia. 

—  ALEXIS  CARREL 

723.  -fr>s  a  s*mple  formula:  do  your  best  and  somebody  might 
like  it. 

—  DOROTHY  BAKER,  Young  Man  with  a 
Horn 


724.  •*•  ^°  ^e  ksst  •"•  k*10^  the  verY  best  I  can,  and  I  mean  to 
keep  right  on  doing  so  until  the  end.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  all 
right,  what  is  said  against  me  won't  amount  to  anything.  If  the  end 
brings  me  out  wrong  ten  angels  swearing  I  was  right  would  make 
no  difference. 

—  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

725.  ^e  great  thing  with  work  is  to  be  on  top  of  it,  not  constantly 
chasing  after  it. 

—  DOROTHY  THOMPSON 


726.    ^  *kat  *s  grea*  i*1  matt  comes  through  work,  and  civiliza- 
tion is  its  product. 

—  SAMUEL  SMILES 
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727.  Anybody  can  become  a  success  in  America  if  he's  willing  to 
work  while  nearly  everybody  else  is  killing  time. 

—  DR.  O.  A.  BATHSTA  in  Q.  D.  Diary 

728.  Everywhere  in  life  the  true  question  is,  not  what  we  have 
gained,  but  what  we  do. 

—  THOMAS  CAKLYLE 

Egotism 

729.  Egotism:  something  that  enables  the  man  in  a  rut  to  think 
he's  in  the  groove. 

—  CY  N.  PEACE 

730.  Egotism,  like  electricity,  must  be  controlled  properly  to  be 
useful. 

731.  ^-n  egoist  is  a  nian  who  thinks  that  a  woman  will  marry  him 
for  himself  alone. 

732.  Whereas  it  had  been  supposed  that  the  fullest  possible  en- 
joyment is  to  be  found  in  extending  our  ego  to  infinity,  the  truth  is 
that  the  fullest  possible  enjoyment  is  to  be  found  in  reducing  our  ego 
to  zero. 

~G.  K,  CHESTERTON 

733.  The  egoist?  He's  the  one  who  does  not  think  of  you! 

734.  Moral  courage  is  exemplified  by  self-confidence,  but  ego- 
tism is  a  cloak  for  moral  cowardice. 

735.  There  aie  two  kinds  of  egotists.  Those  who  admit  it,  and 
the  rest  of  us. 

Embarrassment 

736.  Nothing  is  so  embarrassing  as  watching  the  boss  do  some- 
thing you  told  him  couldn't  be  done. 

Emotions 

737.  In  the  stifling  of  the  emotions  beware  of  the  suffocation  of 
the  soul, 

—  THOMAS  SHAW 
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Employment 

738      The  most  rewarding  way  to  change  jobs  is  to  change  your- 
self. 

—  J.  SIG  PAULSON 

739.  A  yes-man  is  a  yes-sir  who  has  been  promoted. 

740.  -^'s  stran§e  how  unimportant  your  job  is  when  you  ask  for 
a  raise,  and  how  important  it  is  when  you  want  a  day  off. 

—  HOWIE   LASSETER 


741.  •^Ln  empl°ye  wfo°  isn'fc  fired  with  enthusiasm  should  be 
fired— with  enthusiasm. 

742.  A  J°k  is  aja  education  to  one  who  takes  it  seriously.  Take 
over  a  new  job  and  at  once  you  are  confronted  with  the  need  for 
more  knowledge  on  certain  matters.  Grow  in  wisdom  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  job  and  you  grow  into  a  bigger  job—where  you  will  have 
to  continue  growing  and  learning. 

—  Good  Business 

Encouragement 

743.  A  kind-hearted  and  sympathetic  little  Irish  boy,  walking 
along  the  street  with  his  parish  priest,  was  accosted  by  a  weary  organ- 
grinder  who   asked  how  far  it  was  to   the  next  town.  The  boy 
answered,  "Four  miles."  The  priest  remonstrated: 

"Why,  Michael,  how  can  you  deceive  him  so?  You  know  it  is 
eight." 

"Well,  your  reverence,"  said  the  good  natured  youngster,  "I  saw  how 
tired  he  was,  and  I  wanted  to  keep  his  courage  up.  Had  I  told  him 
the  truth  he'd  have  been  down-hearted  entirely." 

Endurance 

744.  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer  was  playing  host  to  several  Euro- 
pean visitors  at  the  hospital  at  Lambarene  in  French  Equatorial  Africa. 

"This  heat  is  unbearable,"  one  visitor  moaned.  "What's  the  tempera- 
ture?" 

"I  don't  know/'  said  Schweitzer.  'We  don't  have  a  thermometer 
here." 
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"No  thermometer?" 

"No/*  replied  the  doctor.  "If  I  knew  how  hot  it  was,  I  don't  think 
I  would  be  able  to  endure  it,  either/' 

England 

74-5.  ^n  Englishman  is  a  man  who  has  never  been  able  to  tell  a 
lie  about  others  and  who  is  never  willing  to  face  the  truth  about 
himself. 

—  MICHAEL  AKLEN 


746.  r^ie  English  are  the  most  interesting  study  in  the  world.  I 
could  write  a  book  in  worship  of  them,  and  another  book  damning 
them. 

—  WALTER  EL  PAGE 

747.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  English  people  is  a  certain 
complacent  candour  about  their  own  most  obvious  defects. 

—  LADY  VIOLET  BONHAM  CARTER 


748.  ^ke  English  nation  is  never  so  great  as  in  adversity. 

—  BENJAMIN  DISRAELI 

749.  ^  a^  ^e  na*ions  in  the  world  at  present,  the  English  are 
the  stupidest  in  speech,  the  wisest  in  action. 

—  THOMAS  CARLYLE 

Enmity 

750.  Arthur  Murray  and  Groucho  Marx  were  discussing  a  certain 
actress.  "She's  her  own  worst  enemy,"  Murray  observed.  "Not  while 
I'm  alive,  she  isn't,"  retorted  Groucho  icily. 

—  ANDREW  B.  HECHT 

751.  fr*  or(ler  to  have  an  enemy,  one  must  be  somebody.  One 
must  be  a  force  before  he  can  be  resisted  by  another  force.  A  malicious 
enemy  is  better  than  a  clumsy  friend. 

—  MME.  ANNA  SOPHIE  SWETCHINE 

Entertainment 

752.  Night  club:  a  place  where  they  get  away  with  murder  and 
you  face  the  charges. 
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Enthusiasm 

753*  Search  and  you  will  find  that  at  the  base  and  birth  of  every 
great  business  organization  was  an  enthusiast,  a  man  consumed  with 
earnestness  of  purpose,  with  confidence  in  his  powers,  with  faith  in  the 
worthwhileness  of  his  endeavors. 

-B.  C.  FORBES 

754*  Nothing  is  so  contagious  as  enthusiasm;  it  moves  stones, 
it  charms  brutes.  Enthusiasm  is  the  genius  of  sincerity  and  truth  ac- 
complishes no  victories  without  it. 

—  EDWARD  G.  BULWER~LYTTON 

755.  Many  people  have  gained  reputations  as  good  workmen  by 
simply  developing  the  uncommon  habit  of  putting  everything  they've 
got  into  everything  they  do. 

756*  ^  **  were  as  easY  to  arouse  enthusiasm  as  it  is  suspicion, 
just  think  what  could  be  accomplished. 

—  The  Grayson  County  News, 
Leitchfield,  Kentucky 

757,  Consciousness  of  guilt,  a  fiery  temper,  and  a  wild  imag- 
ination, are  the  common  ingredients  of  enthusiasm. 

—  LORD  CHESTERFIELD, 
Miscellaneous  Works,  iv.  139 

758.  Nothing  is  work  unless  you'd  rather  be  doing  something 
else. 

759*    Enthusiasm  for  a  cause  sometimes  warps  judgment. 

—  WDLLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT 

Environment 

760.  Complete  adaptation  to  environment  means  death.  The  es- 
sential point  in  all  response  is  the  desire  to  control  environment. 

—  JOHN  DEWEY 

761.  Whatever  nucleus  is  inherited  is  soon  acted  upon  by  a 
great  variety  of  powerful  influences.  There  are  the  teaching,  training, 
and  example  of  the  parents,  and  the  reactions  to  brothers  and  sisters; 
there  are  climate  and  weather,  the  architecture  of  the  home,  the  food, 
fashions;  there  is  the  influence  of  the  school,  church,  newspapers, 
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playmates,  society  in  general.  Economic  laws  and  social  laws  are 
brought  to  bear  and  modify  behavior  patterns.  Then  come  the  ac- 
cidents of  life,  physical  and  mental,  the  illnesses,  the  wounds,  the 
griefs,  the  disappointments,  the  shocks  of  all  kinds  that  come  to  all 
people.  All  of  these  mould  the  personality.  All  of  these  things  go  to 
make  up  a  personality. 

—  KARL  A.  MENNINGEK,  M.D.,  in 
The  Human  Mind  (Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  Inc.) 

Envy 

762.  ^s  mst  corrupts  iron,  so  envy  corrupts  man. 

—  ANISTHENES 

763.  Enemies  are  the  heritage  of  the  successful.  Nobody  envies 
a  failure. 


764.  ^e  dearest  things  in  the  world  are  our  neighbor's  eyes; 
they  cost  everybody  more  than  anything  else  in  housekeeping. 

—  SYDNEY   SMITH 

765.  Every  time  you  turn  green  with  envy  you're  ripe  for  trouble. 


Epigram 

766.     Epigram:  truth  on  a  "binge." 


—  JOHN  A.  LINCOLN 


767.  ^JGL  epi§ram  is  striking  a  verbal  match  on  the  seat  of  your 
intellectual  pants. 

—  JOHN  A.  LINCOLN 

768.  A*1  epigram*  °ften  flashes  light  into  regions  where  reason 
shines  but  dimly. 

—  E.  P.  WBOPPLE 

Epitaph 

769.  ^s  a  k°y>  Charles  Lamb's  father  took  him  into  a  cemetery 
to  lay  a  wreath  on  the  grave  of  his  mother.  As  Charles  passed  down  the 
long  avenues  of  graves,  he  read  a  few  of  the  eulogistic  inscriptions 
on  the  headstones. 

"Please  tell  me,  Daddy,"  he  asked,  wonderstruck,  "where  do  they 
bury  all  the  naughty  people?" 
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770.  fr*  lapidary  inscriptions  a  man  is  not  upon  oath. 

—  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON 

771.  Here  lies  the  body  of  Robert  Lowe, 
Where  he's  gone  to,  I  don't  know. 
If  to  realms  of  peace  and  love, 
Farewell  to  happiness  above! 

If  haply  to  some  lower  level, 
I  can't  congratulate  the  Devil! 

—  ROBERT  LOWE,  Victorian  statesman, 
composed  by  himself 

772.  I  thought  there  was  rather  a  funny  taste  about  that  last  one. 

—  NUNNALLY  JOHNSON 

773.  A  gentleman  farmer  goes  back  to  the  soil. 

—  LEWIS  STONE 

774.  Gone  to  look  for  the  lost  chord. 

—  PAUL  W.  WHTTENER 

775.  At  last  I  get  top  billing. 

—  WALLACE  FORD 


776.  ^°  no*  disturb. 

—  CONSTANCE  BENNETT 

777.  Here  rests  a  man  who  never  rested  here. 

—  Ravenna  Cathedral.  On  a  Bishop 

778.  Walter  Winchell:  Here  lies  Walter  Winchell  in  the  dirt 
he  loved  so  well. 

—  HOMEH  CROY,  The  Last  Word 

779.  There  are  two  friends  whose  lives  were  undivided: 
So  let  their  memory  be,  now  they  have  glided 
Under  the  grave;  let  not  their  bones  be  parted, 
For  their  two  hearts  in  life  were  single-hearted. 

—  PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY 

780.  Inscription  on  the  tombstone  of  a  hypochondriac:  See,  I  told 
you  I  was  sick. 


781.        -^ay  me  no  tears>  nor  f°r  mY  passing  grieve; 
I  linger  on  the  lips  of  men—  and  live. 

—  ENNIUS 
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782.  Here  lies 

Pierre  Cabochard. 

Grocer 

His  inconsolable  widow 

dedicates  this  monument  to  his  memory, 

and  continues  the  same  business  at 

the  old  stand,  167  Rue  Mouffetard, 

—  Inscription  on  tombstone  in 
Pere-la-Chaise  Cemetery,  Pans 


783.  A  w^e  place<l  upon  her  husband's  tombstone:  "He  had 
been  married  forty  years  and  was  prepared  to  die/' 

—  From  Toasters  Handbook,  by  PEGGY 
EDMUND  and  HAROLD  WORKMAN 
WILLIAMS  (The  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company) 

784.  Remember,  man,  as  you  go  by, 
As  you  are  now,  so  once  was  I; 
As  I  am  now,  so  shall  you  be; 
Remember,  man,  Eternity, 

785.  Involved  in  a  plot. 

—  DOROTHY  PARKER 

786.  Friend,  for  your  epitaphs  I'm  grieved, 

Where  still  so  much  is  said, 
One  half  will  never  be  believed, 
The  other  never  read. 

—  ALEXANDER  POPE 

787.  Epitaph:   a  statement  that  usually  lies  above  about  the 
one  who  lies  beneath. 


Equality 

788.  AH  men  are  born  equal— the  tough  job  is  to  outgrow  it. 

Error 

789.  Nothing  bolsters  a  man's  disposition  like  having  enough 
courage  to  admit  he  was  wrong. 

-  DR.  O.  A.  BATTISTA  in  Q  D  Diary 
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790.  *  would  rather  err  with  Plato  than  think  rightly  with  these 
(Pythagoreans), 

—  CICERO 

791.  •^JQ  error  gracefully  acknowledged  is  a  victory  won. 

—  CAROLINE  GASCOIGNE 

Escape 

792.  You  cann°t  escape  necessities  but  you  can  conquer  them, 

—  SENECA 

793.  Of  all  the  thirty-six  alternatives,  running  away  is  the  best. 

—  Chinese  proverb 


794.  ^e  ^est  way  out  *s  3lwavs  through. 

—  ROBERT  FROST 

Estimate 

795.  Estimates  ought  to  include  an  estimate  of  how  much  more 
it  will  cost  than  the  estimate. 

Ethics 

796.  ^  a  ^acfy  comes  into  one's  shop  and  gives  the  shopkeeper  a 
pound  note  and  he  discovers  that  in  fact  there  are  two  pound  notes—- 
the question  of  ethics  arises  when  the  merchant  debates  with  himself 
whether  or  not  to  disclose  the  fact  to  his  partner. 

Etiquette 

797.  Etiquette:  learning  to  yawn  with  your  mouth  closed. 

Eulogy 

798.  When  I  am  dead,  my  dearest, 

Sing  no  sad  songs  for  me; 
Plant  thou  no  roses  at  my  head, 

Nor  shady  cypress-tree: 
Be  the  green  grass  above  me 

With  showers  and  dewdrops  wet; 
And  if  thou  wilt,  remember, 

And  if  thou  wilt,  forget. 
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I  shall  not  see  the  shadows, 

I  shall  not  feel  the  rain; 
I  shall  not  hear  the  nightingale 

Sing  on,  as  if  in  pain: 
And  dreaming  through  the  twilight 

That  doth  not  rise  or  set, 
Haply  I  may  remember 

And  haply  may  forget. 

—  CHRISTINA  ROSSETTI 

Europe 

799.    A-  Poor  kuy  to<iay  is  a  bound  world  atlas—because  Europe 
today  is  a  loose-leaf  proposition. 

Evasiveness 


800.  ^ke  story  with  respect  to  the  remark  of  the  Governor  of 
North  Carolina  to  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  is  as  follows:  The 
Governor  of  South  Carolina  required  the  return  of  a  fugitive  slave. 
The  Governor  of  North  Carolina  hesitated  because  of  powerful  friends 
of  the  fugitive.  He  gave  a  banquet  to  his  official  brother.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina  in  a  speech  demanded  the  return  of  the  slave 
and  ended  with  "What  do  you  say?"  To  which  the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  replied  'It's  a  long  time  between  drinks." 

The  remark  in  question  has  also  been  attributed  to  Judge  Aedanus 
Burke. 

Evidence 

801.  *r°ur  °ld  cronies  were  sitting  in  the  back  room  of  the  gen- 
eral store  in  a  small  Connecticut  town  playing  poker  when  the 
sheriff  crashed  through  the  door  and  said,  "Well,  gambling  again,  eh? 
This  time  I'm  going  to  take  you  fellows  in  to  teach  you  a  lesson."  The 
first  old  fellow  spoke  up  saying,  "Not  me,  Sheriff,  I  just  dropped  in 
to  talk."  The  sheriff  turned  to  the  second  man,  who  drawled,  "Wasn't 
playing  Sheriff,  just  visitin'."  The  sheriff  looked  at  the  third  man  and 
inquired,  'What  have  you  got  to  say?"  The  third  old  codger  languidly 
replied,  "Not  guilty,  Sheriff,  I  just  came  in  to  warm  up  at  the  stove." 
The  fourth  man  sat  quietly  through  the  whole  scene  studying  the 
cards  in  his  band,  and  the  sheriff,  with  a  smile  of  victory  on  his  face, 
turned  to  the  fourth  man  and  said,  "Well,  you  can't  deny  that  you've 
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been  playing."  The  fourth  old  gray-hair  continued  to  look  at  the  cards 
he  was  holding  and  in  a  plaintive  voice  asked,  "Now,  Sheriff,  who 
would  I  be  playing  with?" 

—  JACK  HERBERT,  The  American 
Legion  Magazine 

Evil 

802.  -^e  w^°  ^oes  not  P1131^  eyil  commands  it  to  be  done. 

—  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI 

Exaggeration 

803.  When  President  Cleveland's  second  child  was  born,  the 
doctor  asked  Cleveland  to  fetch  a  scale  so  that  the  baby's  weight  could 
be  determined.  Cleveland  searched  throughout  the  house  without  suc- 
cess. Finally  he  remembered  that  he  had  an  old  scale  in  the  basement 
which  he  had  used  on  his  fishing  trips.  He  got  it  and  brought  it  up- 
stairs. Carefully,  the  doctor  placed  the  baby  on  the  scale  and  was 
amazed  to  learn  that  the  new-born  infant  weighed  25  pounds. 


804.  ^e  arch61"  who  overshoots  misses  as  well  as  he  that  falls 
short. 

—  Old  proverb 

Example 

805.  A  g°°d  example  is  the  best  sermon. 

—  Old  proverb 

806.  Everyone  has  some  useful  purpose  in  life—  if  only  to  serve 
as  a  horrible  example. 

8Q7,  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

—  HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW 

Exchange 

808.  First  tenant:  "My  landlord  has  ordered  me  out  because  I 
can't  pay  my  rent." 

Second  tenant:  "Well,  I'm  glad  I  met  you.  So  has  mine.  Lefs  change 
quarters." 
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Exclusive 

809.  Each  day  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind. 

Executive 

810.  A.  good  executive  has  a  worried  look  on  his  assistant's  face. 

Exercise 

811.  r^°°  manY  Pe°pte  confine  their  exercise  to  jumping  to  con- 
clusions, running  up  bills,  stretching  the  truth,  and  bending  over 
backward. 

Expectation 

812.  *T*S  no*  *ke  dying  for  a  faith  that's  hard— every  man  of  every 
nation  has  done  that—'tis  the  living  up  to  it  that's  difficult 

—  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY 

813.  K  is  a  great  obstacle  to  happiness  to  expect  too  much. 

—  BERNARD  LE  B.  DE  FONTENELLE 

Experience 

814.  Experience  is  what  you  get  from  being  inexperienced. 

—  FRANKLIN  P.  JONES 

815.  Experience  is  something  I  always  think  I  have  until  I  get 
more  of  it. 

—  BURTON  HKJJS 

816.  Training  means  learning  the  rules.  Experience  means  learn- 
ing the  exceptions. 

—  Indianapolis  Times 

817.  Experience:  the  mistakes  we  like  to  remember. 

818.  Experience:  what  you  get  while  looking  for  something  else. 

819.  Experience:  what  causes  a  person  to  make  new  mistakes 
instead  of  the  same  old  ones. 
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820»    ^e  Years  teach  much  which  the  days  never  know. 

—  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 

821*    Experience  is  a  comb,  which  nature  gives  to  men  when 
they  are  bald. 

—  Ancient  proverb 

822.  After  the  event,  even  a  fool  is  wise. 

—  HOMER 

823.  There  is  no  merit  where  there  is  no  trial;  and  till  experience 
stamps  the  mark  of  strength,  cowards  may  pass  for  heroes,  and  faith 
for  falsehood. 

—  A,  HILL 

824.  Young  men  are  apt  to  think  themselves  wise  enough,  as 
drunken  men  are  to  think  themselves  sober  enough.  They  look  upon 
spirit  to  be  a  much  better  thing  than  experience;  which  they  call 
coldness.  They  are  but  half  mistaken;  for  though  spirit  without  experi- 
ence is  dangerous;  experience  without  spirit  is  languid  and  ineffective. 

—  LORD  CHESTERFIELD 


825.    ^°°  k*§fr  an  appreciation  of  our  talents  is  the  chief  cause 
why  experience  preaches  to  us  all  in  vain. 

—  CHABLES  C.  COLTON 


Experiment 

826.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  inventor  of  the  incandescent  light,  made 
experiment  after  experiment  in  a  search  for  a  new  source  of  natural 
rubber  in  plant  matter.  After  the  50,000th  failure,  a  discouraged  as- 
sistant said  to  him,  "Mr.  Edison,  we  have  made  50,000  experiments 
and  have  had  no  results." 

"Results!"  exclaimed  the  great  inventor  with  enthusiasm.  "We  have 
wonderful  results.  We  now  know  50,000  things  which  won't  work!" 

—  EDWARD  L.  FRIEDMAN,  The  Speech- 
maker's  Complete  Handbook  (Harper 
&  Brothers,  N.  Y.) 

827*  No  amount  of  experimentation  can  ever  prove  me  right; 
a  single  experiment  may  at  any  time  prove  me  wrong. 

—  ALBERT  EINSTEIN,  of  his 
Theory  of  Relativity 
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Expert 

828*  A.  small  factory  had  to  cease  operations  when  a  vital  piece 
of  machinery  broke  down.  The  firm's  own  mechanics  couldn't  get  the 
thing  working  again,  so  an  outside  expert  was  called  in.  He  looked  the 
situation  over  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  then  took  a  hammer  and  tapped 
on  the  machine  at  a  certain  spot  and  it  started  running  beautifully. 

When  he  submitted  a  bill  for  $100,  the  plant  owner  figuratively  hit 
the  ceiling  and  demanded  an  itemized  bill,  which  subsequently  was 
forthcoming  as  follows: 

For  hitting  machine   ..............     $  1 

For  knowing  where  to  hit  ..........       99 

Since  the  fellows  with  the  stethoscopes  around  their  necks  are  hu- 
mans like  the  rest  of  us,  it  would  be  folly  to  suggest  that  some  of  them 
don't  overdo  it  when  it  comes  time  to  make  out  bills. 

In  the  average  case,  however,  the  man  who  has  to  shell  out  for 
medical  care  might  feel  better  about  it  if  he  remembers  that  doctors, 
as  well  as  specially  trained  persons  in  other  fields,  aren't  paid  just  for 
the  physical  labor  performed  but,  in  effect,  for  "knowing  where  to  hit." 

—  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 


829.  ^ne  °^  ^e  tkfogs  titmi:  is  wrong  with  America  is  that  every- 
body who  has  done  anything  at  all  in  his  own  field  is  expected  to  be 
an  authority  on  every  other  subject  under  the  sun. 

—  ELMEK  DAVIS 


830.     ^e  careM  about  calling  yourself  an  "expert."  An  "ex"  is  a 
has-been,  and  a  "spurt"  is  a  drip  under  pressure. 


Extra-sensory  perception 

831.  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  born  at  Stockholm  in  1688,  died  in 
London  in  1772.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  his  time,  he 
was  distinguished  as  a  scientific  and  religious  writer,  and  today  his 
immense  number  of  books  are  regarded  as  something  like  an  epitome 
of  knowledge. 

The  philosopher  Kant  tells  us  with  circumstantial  detail  how  he  was 
present  at  a  dinner  party  given  by  Swedenborg;  and  how,  during  the 
meal,  Swedenborg  became  restless.  Then,  greatly  perturbed,  he  rose 
from  the  table  and  looked  out  of  the  window.  His  friends  asked  what 
was  the  matter,  and  he  told  them  quite  definitely  that  there  was  a  fire 
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blazing  in  Stockholm,  and  that  it  was  near  his  own  house  and  was 
advancing  towards  it.  For  an  hour  or  so  he  was  in  an  agony  of  mind, 
but  presently  he  returned  to  his  friends  saying,  "All  is  well.  The  fire 
has  been  put  out." 

All  this  would  not  be  wonderful  if  we  did  not  know  that  Sweden- 
borg  was  over  two  hundred  miles  from  Stockholm  that  evening—  and 
that  afterwards  every  detail  he  had  described  proved  to  be  correct. 

—  From  500  Tales  to  Tell  Again,  by  H. 
L.  GEE  (London:  Epworth  Press) 

Extravagance 

832*    E*on>*  waste  too  many  stones  on  one  bird. 

Facts 

833.  Though  a  good  deal  is  too  strange  to  be  believed,  nothing 
is  too  strange  to  have  happened. 

—  THOMAS  HABDY,  Notebooks 

834.  ^°  speculate  without  facts  is  to  attempt  to  enter  a  house 
of  which  one  has  not  the  key,  by  wandering  aimlessly  round  and 
round,  searching  the  walls  and  now  and  then  peeping  through  the 
windows*  Facts  are  the  key. 

—  THOMAS  H.  HUXLEY,  Essays  in 
Popular  Science 

835.  Facts  are  to  the  mind  what  food  is  to  the  body.  On  the  due 
digestion  of  the  former  depend  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  the  one, 
just  as  vigor  and  health  depend  on  the  other.  The  wisest  in  council, 
the  ablest  in  debate,  and  the  most  agreeable  companion  in  the  com- 
merce of  human  life  is  the  man  who  has  assimilated  to  his  understand- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  facts. 

—  EDMUND  BUBKE 

Failure 

836.  *  WOUW  rather  fail  in  a  cause  that  will  ultimately  succeed 
than  succeed  in  a  cause  that  will  ultimately  fail. 

—  WOODROW  WILSON 


837.    ^e  <luestion  is  not  whether  you  have  failed,  but  whether 
you  are  content  with  failure. 
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838.     Failure  teaches  success. 

—  Old  proverb 

839*     ^°  man  *s  ever  a  £ailure  until  his  wife  thinks  so. 

840.  Most  of  us  carry  our  own  stumbling  block  around  with  us. 
We  camouflage  it  with  a  hat. 

841.  Nothing  good  is  failure  and  no  evil  thing  success. 
Fait  accompli 

842.  Hearing  a  crash  of  glassware  one  morning,  Mrs.  Jones 
called  to  her  maid  in  the  adjoining  room,  "Beulah,  what  on  earth  are 
you  doing?" 

"I  ain't  doin*  nothin'  at  all,  ma'am/'  replied  the  maid,  "it's  done!" 

Faith 

843.  Faith  covers  all  the  ground  of  Trust,  but  it  covers  more. 
It  is  not  content  to  rest  in  confidence.  To  do,  to  aspire,  to  scale  heights 
are  the  motives  of  its  being.  It  begins  its  mission  where  that  of  Trust 
leaves  off.  Trust  is  satisfied.  Faith  is  moved  by  divine  discontent.  It 
seems;  it  asks;  it  strives.  To  work  is  its  prime  impulse.  Faith  without 
works,  according  to  St.  James,  is  dead.  It  is  not  faith.  It  is  not  even 
Trust.  It  is  nothing.  To  exist  at  all  Faith  must  prove  its  force  by  doing. 

—  BASIL  KING,  Faith  and  Success 


844.  The  simple  word  "faith"  sums  up  what  I  am  convinced 
makes  the  difference  between  attaining  or  not  attaining  the  greatest 
values  in  life. 

The  fully  rounded  faith  has  three  interwoven  parts: 

1.  Faith  in  yourself  and  your  highest  aspirations,  which  releases 
your  creative  inner  powers  and  gives  your  daily  life  direction,  adven- 
ture and  meaning. 

2.  Faith  in  your  fellow  men,  whom  you  love  and  serve. 

3.  Faith  in  God  that  answers  the  questions  and  longings  of  your 
soul—gives  you  help  from  the  Higher  Source—  and  sees  the  workings 
of  the  Creator  in  everything. 

—  HENRY  J.  KAISER 
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845.  I*  is  my  conviction  that  faith  is  stronger  than  disbelief; 
faith  can  overcome  fear  and  hopelessness,  just  as  the  history  of  man- 
kind has  been  lighted  up  by  the  faiths  that  have  triumphed  over  the 
forces  of  darkness. 

George  Washington  prayed  to  God  through  bitter  winters  from 
1775  to  1780  when  his  soldiers  were  cold,  hungry,  tattered  and  bare- 
foot—their marches  through  the  snow  traced  by  blood  from  their 
bleeding  feet.  Yet  faith  carried  Washington's  ragged  band  of  patriots 
to  victory  for  American  independence  and  the  values  of  the  spirit  that 
enter  into  the  pursuit  of  genuine  happiness. 

—  HENRY  J.  KAISER 

846.  Once  a  Mississippi  River  flood  swept  away,  overnight,  the 
levee  we  had  been  building.  I  waded  out  afterward  knee-deep  into  a 
sea  of  mud  to  find  all  our  earth-moving  equipment  almost  buried  and 
our  men  looking  as  down  at  the  mouth  as  if  the  bottom  of  the  world 
had  fallen  out.  When  they  saw  I  wasn't  disheartened,  they  asked  what 
I  could  find  cheerful  about  the  disaster.  I  said,  "I  don't  see  any  mud." 
They  answered,  "]ust  look—  mud  everywhere;  we're  buried  in  it!"  I 
said,  "The  difference  is  this:  You're  looking  down  and  can't  see  any- 
thing but  mud.  But  I'm  looking  up,  where  I  see  nothing  but  sunshine 
and  the  clear  blue  sky."  ...  So  with  the  aid  of  the  sun  in  drying 
out  the  mud,  and  with  courageous  planning,  our  faith  restored,  and 
the  will  to  work—  we  dug  ourselves  out,  and  our  problems  were  licked. 

J.  KAISER 


847.  Columbus  found  a  world,  and  had  no  chart, 
Save  one  that  faith  deciphered  in  the  skies; 
To  trust  the  soul's  invincible  surmise 

Was  all  his  science  and  his  art. 

—  GEORGE  SANTAYANA 

848.  ^  things  are  possible  to  him  who  has  faith,  because  faith 
sees  and  recognizes  the  power  that  means  accomplishment.  Faith 
looks  beyond  all  boundaries.  It  transcends  all  limitations.  It  penetrates 
all  obstacles.  And  it  sees  the  good.  Faith  never  fails.  It  is  a  miracle 
worker. 

—  Author  unknown 


849.    We  must  turn  our  faith  in  force  to  a  force  in  faith. 

—  DR.  Loras  L.  MANN 
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850.  SEEK  HIS  LOVE 

When  you  find  your  hope  is  waning 
And  your  tries  in  failure  end, 
Seek  the  love  of  God  the  Father 
And  you'll  gain  a  wondrous  Friend. 
Turn  to  Him  when  faith  is  fading- 
He  will  give  you  hope  anew; 
God  will  grant  you  strength  to  journey 
And  see  all  your  heartaches  through. 
Seek  Him  when  all  others  fail  you, 
Take  His  hand  if  you  should  stray; 
And  however  great  your  problem, 
God  will  help  you  find  the  way. 
Cling  to  Him  when  you  are  happy, 
And  you'll  know  a  greater  bliss 
Because  joys  are  always  two-fold 
With  a  tender  Godly  kiss. 
You  can  be  a  saint  or  sinner, 
Matters  not  to  God  above; 
He  will  grant  true  peace  and  comfort 
To  all  those  who  seek  His  love. 

—  From  Sketches  by  Ben  Burroughs 
of  General  Features  Corporation 

Falsehood 

851*    ^e  Person  w^°  saYs  he  has  never  told  a  He  has  just  told 
one. 

852  «     White  lies  are  but  the  ushers  to  black  ones. 

—  FREDERICK  MARRYAT 


853.   A  §reat  ^e  *s  ^e  a  sreat  fisk  °n  d*y  i311^;  &  may 

fling,  and  make  a  frightful  bother,  but  it  cannot  hurt  you.  You  have 
only  to  keep  still  and  it  will  die  of  itself. 

—  GEORGE  CRABBE 

854.     Those  who  think  it  permissible  to  tell  white  lies  soon  grow 
colorblind. 


855.     ^  y°u  te^  a  kig  enough  lie  and  tell  it  frequently  enough, 
it  will  be  believed. 

—  ADOLF  HITLER 
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Fame 

856.  Celebrity:  a  man  who  works  all  his  life  to  become  famous 
enough  to  be  recognized—  then  goes  around  in  dark  glasses  so  no  one 
will  know  who  he  is. 

—  EABL  WILSON 

857.  ^  *ame  is  dangerous;  good  bringeth  envy,  bad  shame. 

—  Ancient  proverb 


858.  ^ke  ^ame  °^  S16^  men  ouS^lt  always  to  be  estimated  by 
the  means  used  to  acquire  it. 

—  FRANCOIS  DE  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD 

859.  And  the  highest  fame  was  never  reached  except 
By  what  was  aimed  above  it. 

—  ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING, 
Aurora  Leigh 

860.  A.  name  achieved  too  early  is  a  very  heavy  burden. 

—  VOLTAIRE,  La  Henriade 

861.  Celebrity:  a  person  whose  name  is  in  everything  but  the 
telephone  book. 

862  •     Nothing  is  more  annoying  than  a  low  man  raised  to  a  high 
position. 

—  CLAUDIAN 


863.  Afto  an  absence  of  four  years  a  certain  man  went  back  to 
visit  his  old  home  town.  The  first  four  people  he  met  didn't  remember 
him  and  the  next  three  didn't  know  he  had  been  away. 

864.  Many  a  man  thinks  he  has  become  famous  when  he  has 
merely  happened  to  meet  an  editor  who  was  hard  up  for  material. 

865.  A  number  of  years  ago  the  great  tenor  Enrico  Caruso  was 
driving  through  New  Jersey  when  his   car  broke   down.   While   a 
mechanic  was  repairing  the  damage,  Caruso  struck  up  a  conversation 
with  the  owner  of  the  garage  and  happened  to  mention:  "My  name  is 
Caruso." 

"Hey/*  said  the  owner.  "You're  not  that  guy  who's  so  famous,  axe 
you?" 
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The  tenor  modestly  admitted  that  he  was  well-known. 
"Ma!"  shouted  the  owner.  "Guess  who  stopped  in  at  the  station. 
That  explorer  fellow,  Robinson  Caruso!" 


Family 

866.  AJQ  old  country  doctor  had  just  finished  delivering  a  farm 
family's  tenth  baby  in  ten  years.  He  was  aware  that  the  mother's  health 
wasn't  too  good.  As  he  sat  sipping  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  kitchen,  the 
father  came  up  to  him:  "You  know  doctor,"  he  said,  "we've  had  so 
many  kids  that  we've  plumb  run  out  of  names.  I  sure  don't  know  what 
to  call  this  'un." 

"If  I  were  you,"  said  the  doctor,  thoughtfully,  Td  call  it  quits!" 

-  D.  O.  FLYNN,  Copyright  ©  1956, 
Medical  Economics,  Inc. 

867.  A  13-year-old  boy  summed  up  his  answer  to  the  question 
"What  do  you  think  makes  a  happy  family?"  in  these  words:  "A  happy 
family  reminds  me  of  a  baseball  team,  with  Mom  pitching,  Dad  catch- 
ing and  the  kids  fielding,  with  everyone  taking  a  turn  at  bat." 

—  LAVERN  W.  PABMLEY,  "Outings 
and  Family  Solidarity,"  Relief 
Society  Magazine 

868*  When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  go  to  summer  camp  where 
every  night  we  formed  a  circle  around  the  campfire  for  vesper  services. 
We  used  to  lock  arms  for  our  circle  and  stand  close  around  the  fire. 
When  a  boy  got  there  late  somebody  would  have  to  unlock  arms  and 
everybody  would  have  to  move  over  to  make  room  for  him.  Family 
life  is  like  that  Whenever  a  new  baby  is  born  everybody  else  has  to 
move  over  and  make  room  for  him  in  the  circle  of  family  love.  There's 
plenty  of  room  in  the  circle  (although  children  don't  always  know  it), 
but  finding  that  room  involves  shifting  relations,  not  only  between 
mother  and  father  but  between  the  children  and  one  or  both  parents, 
and  among  themselves. 

-JOHN  A.  ROSE,  M.D.,  McCoys 

869.  Children,  large  or  small,  may  often  tear  up  a  house— but  it 
is  seldom  they  ever  break  up  a  home. 

—  Reprinted  from  Successful  Farming 
Magazine,  Copyright,  Meredith  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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870.  ^e  Power  °^  perpetuating  our  property  in  our  families  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  circumstances  belonging  to 
it,  and  that  which  tends  the  most  to  the  perpetuation  of  society  itself. 
It  makes  our  weakness  subservient  to  our  virtue;  it  grafts  benevolence 
even  upon  avarice.  The  possession  of  family  wealth  and  of  distinction 
which  attends  hereditary  possessions  (as  most  concerned  in  it)  are  the 
natural  securities  for  their  transmission. 

—  EDMUND  BURKE,  Reflections  on 
the  Revolution  in  France 

871.  ^  ^aPPy  family  is  but  an  earlier  heaven. 

872.  Family  life  is  God's  own  method  of  training  the  young  and 
homes  are  very  much  as  women  make  them. 

—  SAMUEL  SMILES 

Farming 

873.  ket  t^ie  farmer  forevermore  be  honored  in  his  calling,  for 
they  who  labor  in  the  earth  are  the  chosen  people  of  God. 

—  THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

Fashion 

874.  According  to  the  fashion  experts,  women  dress  to  express 
themselves.  On  that  basis,  some  have  very  little  to  say. 

875.  What  would  we  say  if  men  changed  the  length  of  their 
trousers  every  year? 

—  LADY  ASTOR 


876.  Fashion  is  gentility  running  away  from  vulgarity,  and  afraid 
of  being  overtaken. 

—  WILLIAM  HAZLITT 

877.  Never  be  the  first  nor  the  last  in  the  fashion. 

—  LORD  CHESTERFIELD 

Fate 

878.  When  good  befalls  a  man  he  calls  it  Providence,  when  evil 
Fate. 

—  KNUT  HAMSUN,  Vagabonds 
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Fatherhood 


879.  I*  is  not  &esh  and  blood  but  the  heart  which  makes  fathers 
and  sons. 

—  JOHANN  CHRISTOPH  FRIEDRICH  VON  SCHILLER 

880.  ^  teacher  had  been  telling  her  class  about  the  weather  in 
different  seasons.  Now  she  was  talking  about  the  variable  weather  in 
March.  "What  is  it,"  she  questioned,  "that  comes  in  like  a  lion  and 
goes  out  like  a  lamb?"  A  small  girl  raised  her  hand  and  volunteered, 
"Father," 

Fatigue 

881*     "^e  are  fr3^  by  &e  work  we  do  not  do,  not  by  what  we  do. 

—  FLORENCE  C.  BRILLHART,  Together 
We  Praise  Him  (Revell) 

Faults 

882.     Forget  others'  faults  by  remembering  your  own. 

—  Ancient  proverb 


883.  ft's  a  Pfty  ^at  some  *°lk  never  leam  tihat  uncovering  the 
other  fellow's  faults  will  never  cover  up  their  own. 

Favor 

884.  Never  claim  as  a  right,  what  you  can  ask  as  a  favor. 

Fear 


885*    Wko  is  rnore  foolish,  the  child  afraid  of  the  dark  or  the  man 
afraid  of  the  light? 


886.  ^ear  always  springs  from  ignorance. 

—  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON,  The 

American  Scholar 

887.  ^  a^  *^e  •^ars  ™-  ^ie  world,  sometimes  the  worst  are  your 
own  fears. 

—  B.UDYAKD  KrPLTNG 


888.     -^en  use<^  *°  ^ear  ^e  lightning;  but  one  man  faced  that 
age-old  fear,  and  found  how  to  make  the  lightning  serve  him  and 
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others.  Men  feared  the  uncharted  spaces  of  the  seas,  until  one  brave 
soul  set  out  to  face  that  fear,  and  found  a  new  world.  The  oceans  that 
kept  continents  apart  have  become  lanes  of  intercourse  .  .  .  Wise  men 
of  today  face  the  future  unafraid. 

—  ERNEST  C.  WILSON,  Every  Good  Desire 


889.  ^°  S163^61"  hell  than  to  be  a  slave  to  fear. 

—  BEN  JOHNSON 

890.  General  Grant  once  confessed  that  he  often  knew  fear  be- 
fore going  into  battle.  "I  was  often  afraid,"  he  said,  "but  I  figured  that 
the  opposing  General  was  also  afraid.  I  figured  on  his  fear  of  me  and 
on  his  ignorance  of  my  fear  of  him,  and  went  in  and  crushed  him  be- 
fore he  found  out." 

Finances 

891.  More  and  more  these  days  I  find  myself  pondering  on  how 
to  reconcile  my  net  income  with  my  gross  habits. 

—  JOHN  KIRK  NELSON 

Fishing 

892.  Since  three  fourths  of  the  earth's  surface  is  water  and  one 
fourth  is  land,  it's  clear  that  the  good  Lord  intended  a  man  should 
spend  three  times  as  much  time  fishing  as  he  does  plowing. 

893.  Fishing:   a  delusion  entirely  surrounded  by  liars  in  old 
clothes. 

—  DON  MABQUIS 

894.  Fishing:  a  disease  for  which  there  is  no  cure;  catching  but 
not  contagious.  It  formerly  infected  only  savages,  small  boys  and  the 
village  ne'er-do-well;  but  now  it  attacks  presidents,  governors,  judges, 
doctors,  lawyers,  congressmen,  senators,  ministers,  priests,  rabbis  .  .  . 
20  million  people.  In  extreme  cases  the  fever  can  be  reduced  by  plac- 
ing the  patient  in  the  hot  sun  for  several  hours. 

—  Fishing  Almanac 

Flattery 

895.  Beware  of  one  who  flatters  unduly;  he  will  also  censure 
unjustly. 

—  Arabian  proverb 
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896.  **  is  possible  to  be  below  flattery,  as  well  as  above  it. 

—  THOMAS  B.  MACAULAY,  History 
of  England 

897.  Flatterers  look  like  friends,  as  wolves  like  dogs. 

—  GEORGE  CHAPMAN,  Byron's  Conspiracy 

898.  A31  overdose  of  praise  is  like  ten  lumps  of  sugar  in  coffee; 
only  a  very  few  people  can  swallow  it. 

-From  Etiquette,  The  Blue  Book  of 
Social  Usage  by  Emily  Post,  Copy- 
right by  Funk  &  WagnalTs  Com- 
pany, New  York 

899.  Wherever  there  is  a  flatterer  there  is  also  a  fool. 

Flowers 


900.  ^e  names  °£  suc^  flowers  as  fuchsia,  gardenia,  begonia, 
camellia,  magnolia,  and  poinsettia  are  so  appropriately  floral  that  it 
always  comes  as  a  surprise  to  remember  that  these  lovely  words  are 
just  adaptations  of  the  commonplace  names  of  botanists—  such  as 
Leonhard  Fuchs,  Michel  Begon,  Georg  Camelli,  Pierre  Magnol,  and 
Joel  R.  Poinsett. 

—  SYDNEY  J.  HABRIS  in 
Chicago  Daily  News 

901.  A  country  where  flowers  are  priced  so  as  to  make  them  a 
luxury  has  yet  to  learn  the  first  principles  of  civilization. 

—  Chinese  proverb 

902.  J*1  ^e  language  of  flowers,  the  yellow  rose  means  friend- 
ship, the  red  rose  means  love—  and  the  orchid  usually  means  business. 

—  D.  O.  FLYNN 

Food 

903  »    ^e  may  ^ve  wrthmrt  poetry,  music,  and  art; 

We  may  live  without  conscience  and  live  without 

heart; 
We  may  live  without  friends;  we  may  live  without 

books; 

BUT  civilized  man  cannot  live  without  cooks. 
He  may  live  without  books—  what  is  knowledge 

but  grieving? 
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He  may  live  without  hope— what  is  hope  but 

deceiving? 
He  may  live  without  love— what  is  passion  but 

pining? 
BUT  where  is  the  man  who  can  live  without  dining? 

—  Anonymous 

904.  Speaking  on  the  dangers   of  modern  food,   the   speaker 
pointed  a  finger  at  a  harassed  looking  listener  and  demanded,  "What 
is  it  that  we  all  eat,  at  some  time  or  another,  that  is  the  worst  thing 
imaginable  for  us?  Do  you  know,  sir?" 

Softly  came  the  answer  from  the  little  man,  "Wedding  cake." 

Fool— Folly 

905.  A  ^°°^  an^  k*s  mo3aeY  are  soon  headlines. 

906.  ^°  woman  really  makes  a  fool  out  of  a  man—she  merely 
gives  him  the  opportunity  to  develop  his  natural  capacities. 

—  WABJREN  HAMMER 

907.  Unlucky  is  the  man  who  has  a  fool  for  a  master. 

908.  There  is  a  fool  born  every  minute, 

-  P.  T.  BARNUM 

909.  Never  talk  your  best  in  the  company  of  fools,  for  they 
would  not  understand  you,  and  would  perhaps  suspect  that  you  jeered 
them,  as  they  commonly  call  it,  but  talk  only  the  plainest  common- 
sense  to  them,  and  very  gravely,  for  there  is  no  jesting,  nor  badinage 
with  them. 


—  LORD    CHESTERJFEELD, 
Letters  to  his   Godson 


Forbearance 


910.  There  is,  however,  a  limit  at  which  forbearance  ceases  to 
be  a  virtue. 

—  EDMUND  BURKE,  The  Present 
State  of  the  Nation 

Foresight 

911.  A  reporter  once  asked  the  engineer  of  the  20th  Century 
Limited  what  he  thought  about  while  the  train  was  whipping  through 
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the  night  at  70  m.p.h.  The  engineer  replied,  "I  think  about  a  mile 
ahead." 


Forgery 

912.  ^  Frenchman  bought  a  picture  in  Venice,  dated  1520,  by 
Peragino,  one  of  the  last  of  the  Old  Masters.  In  order  to  get  it  across 
the  frontier  without  trouble  he  had  a  portrait  of  Victor  Emmanuel  III 
painted  over  it.  The  customs  officials  had  no  objection  to  a  picture  of 
their  sovereign  leaving  Italy.  The  purchaser,  once  more  in  Paris,  took 
the  painting  to  a  restorer  to  have  the  likeness  of  His  Majesty  removed. 
The  restorer,  however,  displayed  too  much  zeal  at  his  job.  He  not 
only  removed  the  King,  but  left  no  trace  of  the  Perugino,  revealing 
beneath  it— a  portrait  of  Garibaldi. 


Forgetfulness 

913.  Little  Bobby  had  forgotten  a  schoolmate's  birthday  and 
sat  down  to  write  a  note  of  apology. 

"I  have  no  excuse  for  forgetting,"  he  wrote,  "and  it  would  serve 
me  right  if  you  forgot  my  birthday  next  Wednesday." 

914.  Teach  me  the  art  of  forgetting;  for  I  often  remember  what 
I  would  not,  and  cannot  forget  what  I  would. 

—  Saying  of  Themistocles,  as 
recorded  by  Cicero 


Forgiveness 

915.     The  remedy  for  wrongs  is  to  forget  them. 

—  PUBLILIXJS  SYRUS 


916.  ^e  wh°  forgives  readily  only  invites  offense. 

—  PlERRE   CORNEILLE, 

917.  Good  to  forgive; 
Better  to  forget. 

—  ROBERT  BROWNING 

918.  The  person  who  can  meet  an  apology  more  than  halfway 
and  forgive  with  a  graciousness  that  makes  the  aggressor  feel  almost 
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glad  that  the  trouble  occurred,  but  very  certain  that  it  shall  never 
occur  again,  is  the  one  who  will  make  beautiful  and  lifelong  friend- 
ships. 

—  JULIA  W.  WOLFE 

919.  A  brave  man  thinks  no  one  is  superior  who  does  him  an 
injury;  for  he  has  it  then  in  his  power  to  make  himself  superior  to 
the  other  by  forgiving  it. 

—  ALEXANDER  POPE,  Thoughts  on 
Various  Subjects 

920.  A  SrouP  °^  c°Uege  professors  at  a  certain  university  were 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  to  consider  any  acts  of  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  students.  One  afternoon  they  were  talking  about  some  such 
act  by  a  certain  student,  and  one  professor,  who  insisted  upon  a  severe 
punishment  for  the  lad,  had  this  to  say:  "After  all  God  has  given  us 
eyes." 

"Yes,"  replied  one  of  his  colleagues  with  a  much  kinder  nature, 
"and  eyelids,  as  well!" 

921.  ^  we  are  bound  to  forgive  an  enemy,  we  are  not  bound  to 
trust  him. 

922.  Said  the  weather  prophet,  "I  think  it  is  safest  always  to 
predict  bad  weather." 

"And  why's  that?" 

"Well,  people  are  ready  to  forgive  you  if  you  turn  out  to  be  wrong." 


Fortitude 

923.    Petition:  a  list  of  people  who  didn't  have  the  nerve  to  say 


"no- 


Frankness 


924.  We  all  want  our  friends  to  tell  us  of  our  bad  qualities;  it 
is  only  the  particular  ass  that  does  so  that  we  can't  tolerate. 

—  WILLIAM  JONES 

925.  Blunt  people  sometimes  make  the  most  pointed  remarks. 
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926.    Wben  somebody  says,  "I  hope  you  won't  mind  my  telling 
you  this,"  it's  pretty  certain  that  you  will. 


927.  WJmt;  you  get  when  you  take  a  bull  by  the  horns  is  usually 
a  lot  of  bull, 

—  FRANKLIN  P.  JONES 

928*  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  was  musing  on  the 
art  of  diplomacy  at  a  dinner  party  recently  and  remarked  that  he 
always  tried  to  apply  to  his  job  a  gem  from  the  lips  of  the  late 
financier,  J.  P.  Morgan. 

It  seems  J.  P.  was  rebuking  a  young  associate  for  certain  indiscre- 
tions in  the  man's  personal  Me  which  had  come  to  the  banker's 
attention. 

"But  Mr.  Morgan,"  pleaded  the  underling.  "I'm  open  and  above- 
board  about  it.  I  don't  do  anything  behind  closed  doors." 

"Hmph,"  snorted  Morgan.  'That's  what  doors  are  for." 

—  ANDREW  TULLY 

Freedom 


929.  ^e  more  obligations  we  accept  that  are  self-imposed,  the 
freer  we  are. 

—  JOHN  W.  SCHROEDER 

930.  Absolute  freedom  is  not  possible,  and  we  only  frustrate 
ourselves  if  we  yearn  earnestly  for  it.  It  can  never  be  allowed,  in 
business  or  in  the  professions  or  in  any  other  aspect  of  life,  that 
members  of  society  should  do  as  they  please.  We  have  the  right  to 
speak  freely,  to  worship  freely,  to  choose  our  work  freely,  to  select 
our  political  leaders  freely;  but  these  rights  carry  with  them  the  obliga- 
tion to  speak,  to  worship,  to  choose  and  to  select  wisely. 

—  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  Monthly  Letter 

931.  Freedom  is  a  precious  thing  today.  Those  who  have  it 
cherish  it;  those  who  fear  it,  want  to  destroy  it;  and  those  who  don't 
have  it,  will  still  fight  for  it. 

—  HAHVEY  C.  JACOBS 

Freedom  of  religion 

932.  Every  man,  conducting  himself  as  a  good  citizen,  and  be- 
ing accountable  alone  to  God  for  his  religious  opinions,  ought  to  be 
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protected  in  worshiping  the  Deity  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience. 

—  From  a  letter  to  the  General  Com- 
mittee Representing  the  United 
Baptist  Churches  in  Virginia,  May, 
1789,  in  the  Writings  of  George 
Washington,  edited  by  J.  C.  Fitz- 
patrick,  vol.  3,  p.  321 


933.  ^e  ^ave  staked  the  very  existence  of  our  country  on  the 
faith  that  complete  separation  between  the  state  and  religion  is  best 
for  the  state  and  best  for  religion. 

—  Everson  v.  Board  of  Education, 
330  U.S.  59 

Freedom  of  speech 

934.  ^  a-^  mankind  minus  one,  were  of  the  contrary  opinion, 
mankind  would  be  no  more  justified  in  silencing  that  one  person,  than 
he,  if  he  had  the  power,  would  be  justified  in  silencing  mankind. 

—  JOHN  STUABT  MILL 

935.  "^  t>e^eve  fo  free  speech!"  exclaimed  the  vociferous  man. 
"So  do  I,"  rejoined  the  stranger;  "so  do  I.  But  in  one  respect  free 

speech  reminds  me  of  the  free  lunch  in  the  old  days.  You  hate  to  see 
a  man  making  a  pig  of  himself  just  because  something's  free." 

Friendship 

936.  f^°  ^e  capable  of  steady  friendship  and  lasting  love  are  the 
two  greatest  proofs,  not  only  of  goodness  of  heart,  but  of  strength 
of  mind. 

—  WILLIAM  HAZLITT 

937.  Friendship  is  like  religion.  If  you  need  it,  and  you  haven't 
got  it,  it's  too  late  to  get  it. 


938.  ^  ^wo  fronds  ask  you  to  judge  a  dispute,  don't  accept,  for 
you  will  lose  a  friend.  If  two  strangers  ask  you  to  judge  a  dispute, 
accept,  for  you  will  gain  a  friend. 

939.  ^  anything  lucky  happens  to  you,  don't  fail  to  go  and 
tell  it  to  your  friends  in  order  to  annoy  them. 

—  COUNT  MONTROUD 
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940.     -^  y°u  wan*  enemies,  excel  others;  if  you  want  friends, 
let  others  excel  you. 

—  CHABLES  C.  COLTON 

941e  OLD    FRIENDS 

There  are  no  friends  like  old  friends 

And  none  so  good  and  true; 
We  greet  them  when  we  meet  them 

As  roses  greet  the  dew; 
No  other  friends  are  dearer, 

Though  bom  of  kindred  mold; 
And  while  we  prize  the  new  ones, 

We  treasure  more  the  old. 

There  are  no  friends  like  old  friends, 

Where'er  we  dwell  or  roam; 
In  lands  beyond  the  ocean, 

Or  near  the  bounds  of  home; 
And  where  the  smile  to  gladden, 

Or  sometimes  frown  to  guide, 
We  fondly  wish  those  old  friends 

Were  always  by  our  side. 

There  are  no  friends  like  old  friends, 

To  calm  our  frequent  fears, 
When  shadows  fall  and  deepen 

Through  life's  declining  years; 
And  when  our  faltering  footsteps 

Approach  the  Great  Divide, 
Well  long  to  meet  the  old  friends 

Who  wait  on  the  other  side. 

—  Anonymous 

942.  Woe  to  him  that  is  alone  when  he  falleth. 

943.  -^  y°u  have  no  enemies,  you  are  apt  to  be  in  the  same 
predicament  in  regard  to  friends. 

—  ELBERT  HUBBAKD 

944.  A  friend  will  see  you  through  when  others  see  that  you 
are  through. 

—  Louis  SOBOL 
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945.  &  courageous  foe  is  better  than  a  cowardly  friend. 

—  Ancient  proverb 

946.  ^y  undertaker  is  the  best  friend  I  have—  He'll  be  the  last 
one  to  let  me  down. 

947.  Friends  are  like  melons.  Shall  I  tell  you  why? 
To  find  one  good,  you  must  a  hundred  try. 

—  CLAUDE  MERMET 


948.  ^oc^  ma(fe  us  neighbors.  Let  Justice  make  us  friends. 

—  Inscribed  by  WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN 
on  photograph  which  he  presented,  when 
Secretary  of  State,  to  Director  General 
John  Barrett  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

949.  A  friend  whom  you  have  been  gaining  through  your  whole 
life,  you  ought  not  to  be  displeased  with  in  a  moment.  A  stone  is 
many  years  becoming  a  ruby;  take  care  that  you  do  not  destroy  it  in 
an  instant  against  another  stone. 

—  SAADI,  The  Gulistan 

950«    Nenty>  as  well  as  want,  can  separate  friends. 

—  WILLIAM  COWPER 


951.     kife  without  a  friend  is  death  without  a  witness. 


952.  We  never  know  the  true  value  of  friends.  While  they  live, 
we  are  too  sensitive  of  their  faults;  when  we  have  lost  them,  we  only 
see  their  virtues. 

-  J.  C  and  A.  W.  HARE 

953.  ft  *s  always  safe  to  learn,  even  from  our  enemies;  seldom 
safe  to  instruct,  even  our  friends. 

—  CHARLES  C.  COLTON 

954.  Our  worst  enemies  are  often  the  friends  we  once  talked  to 
as  only  a  friend  should. 

—  ADRIAN  ANDERSON 

955.  -^e  wh°  ^as  a  thousand  friends,  has  never  one  to  spare; 
and  he  who  has  one  enemy,  will  meet  him  everywhere. 


956.  ^e  happiest  business  in  the  world 

Is  that  of  making  friends, 
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And  no  investment  on  the  Street 

Pays  larger  dividends. 
For  life  is  more  than  stocks  and  bonds, 

And  love  that  rates  percent; 
And  he  who  gives  in  friendship's  name 

Shall  reap  as  he  has  spent. 

—  Author  unknown 

957.  The  ^est  way  to  keeP  your  friends  is  not  to  give  them  away. 

—  WILSON  MEZNER 

958.  A  friend  in  power  is  a  friend  lost. 

—  HENRY  ADAMS 

959.  ^  ^e  cb°ice  °f  a  dog  or  of  a  horse,  we  exercise  the  greatest 
care:  we  inquire  into  its  pedigree,  its  training  and  character;  and  yet 
we  too  often  leave  the  selection  of  our  friends,  which  is  of  infinitely 
greater  importance— by  whom  our  whole  life  will  be  more  or  less  in- 
fluenced either  for  good  or  evil— almost  to  chance. 

—  LORD  AVEBURY 

960.  True  friends  visit  us  in  prosperity  only  when  invited,  but 
in  adversity  they  come  without  invitation. 

—  THEOPHRASTUS 

961.  The  friendship  that  is  begun  for  the  end  will  not  continue 
to  the  end. 

—  FRANCIS  QUARLES 

962.  WHAT  IS  A  FRIEND? 

A  friend  is  a  person  with  whom  you  dare  to  be  yourself.  Your  soul 
can  go  naked  with  him.  He  seems  to  ask  of  you  that  you  put  on  noth- 
ing, only  to  be  what  you  are.  He  does  not  want  you  to  be  better  or 
worse. 

When  you  are  with  him  you  feel  as  a  prisoner  feels  who  has  been 
declared  innocent.  You  do  not  have  to  be  on  your  guard.  You  can  say 
what  you  think,  so  long  as  it  is  genuinely  you.  He  understands  those 
contradictions  in  your  nature  that  lead  others  to  misjudge  you. 

With  him  you  breathe  free.  You  can  take  off  your  coat  and  loosen 
your  collar.  You  can  avow  your  little  vanities  and  envies  and  hates  and 
vicious  sparks,  your  meanness  and  absurdities,  and  in  opening  them 
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up  to  him  they  are  lost,  dissolved  on  the  white  ocean  of  Ms  loyalties. 
He  understands.  You  do  not  have  to  be  careful. 

You  can  abuse  him,  neglect  him,  tolerate  him.  Best  of  all,  you  can 
keep  still  with  him.  It  makes  no  matter.  He  is  like  fire  that  purges  all 
you  do.  He  is  like  water  that  cleanses  all  that  you  say.  He  is  like  wine 
that  warms  you  to  the  bone.  He  understands. 

You  can  weep  with  him,  laugh  with  him,  sin  with  him,  pray  with 
him.  Through  and  underneath  it  all  he  sees,  knows,  and  loves  you. 

A  friend  is  one  with  whom  you  dare  be  yourself. 

—  Author  unknown 

Futility 

963.  A  y°ung  Buddhist  monk  sitting  outside  his  temple  two 
thousand  years  ago  looked  very  pious  with  his  hands  clasped.  He  was 
chanting  Amita  Buddha.  Day  after  day  he  intoned  these  words,  believ- 
ing he  was  thus  acquiring  grace. 

One  day  the  Father  Prior  of  the  temple  sat  beside  him,  and  began 
rubbing  a  piece  of  brick  against  a  stone.  This  went  on  day  after  day 
and  week  after  week  until,  finally,  the  acolyte  was  overcome  with 
curiosity,  and  burst  out:  "Father  Prior,  what  are  you  doing?" 

"I'm  trying  to  make  a  mirror,"  replied  the  Father. 

"Why,"  gasped  the  young  monk,  "it's  impossible  to  make  a  mirror 
of  brick." 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "and  it's  just  as  impossible  for  you  to  acquire 
grace  by  doing  nothing  except  chant  Amita  Buddha  all  day  long." 

—  As  told  by  MADAME  CHIANG  KAI-SHEK 

Future,  The 

964.  •"•*  *s  k^g  afraid  of  the  future  that  makes  the  future  fearful. 

—  JAN  CHRISTIAN  SMUTS 


965.  ^k*8  *s  *ke  story  of  a  man  planting  a  carob-tree  (which 
takes  70  years  to  bear  its  first  fruit)  who  was  asked  by  a  passer-by 
why  he  was  bothering  with  it  since  he  will  not  live  to  eat  of  its  fruit. 
His  answer  was  that  if  his  grandfather  had  not  planted  such  a  tree  he 
would  not  have  had  this  tree  or  its  fruit  today. 


966.    I  hold  that  man  is  in  the  right  who  is  most  closely  in  league 
with  the  future. 

•—  HENHIK  IBSEN 
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967»    r^2e  ^es*  ProP^e*  °f  $*e  future  is  the  past. 

—  LORD  BYRON 

968.  *  never  think  of  the  future.  It  comes  soon  enough. 

—  DR.  ALBERT  EINSTEIN 

969.  Where  there  is  no  faith  in  the  future,  there  is  no  power  in 
the  present. 

—  HAROLD  E.  LUCCOCK,  Unfinished 
Business  (Harper  &  Brothers) 


970.    ^e  w^se  man  gtt^ds  against  the  future  as  if  it  were  the 
present. 

—  PUBLILIXJS  SYRUS 


971.  ^e  d211?61  °f  tihe  Past  was  ^at  men  became  slaves.  The 
danger  of  the  future  is  that  men  may  become  robots. 

—  ERICH  FROMM,  "The  Present  Human 
Condition"  in  the  American  Scholar 

972.  N°  one  can  walk  backwards  into  the  future. 

—  JOSEPH  HERGESHEIMER,  The 
Three  Black  Pennys 


973*    We  dare  not  }ust  look  back  to  great  yesterdays.  We  must 
look  forward  to  great  tomorrows. 

—  ADLAI  E.  STEVENSON 

974?.    ^e  future  usually  has  in  store  exactly  what's  been  placed  in 
store  for  the  future. 


975.     ^et  us  atten(^  to  t^6  present,  and  as  to  the  future  we  shall 
know  how  to  manage  when  the  occasion  arrives. 

—  PIERRE  COKNEILLE 


976»    ^e  Past  catm°t  be  changed,  the  future  is  still  in  your 
power. 

—  HUGH  WHITE 


Gambling 

977.    &ace  track:  where  thousands  of  people  can  go  for  a  ride 
on  the  same  horse. 
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978*     ^n  k*s  way  to  ^e  trac^c  one  ^ay>  ti^6  racing  enthusiast  re- 
marked: "I  hope  I  break  even.  I  need  the  money." 

979.    Las  Vegas:  a  place  where  the  wheels  keep  turning  but  you 
don't  get  anywhere. 


980.  ^  never  kear  &e  r^ttling  of  dice  that  it  does  not  sound  to 
me  like  the  funeral  bell  of  the  whole  family. 

—  DOUGLAS  JEBROLD 

Garden 

981.  A  gardener,  asked  for  the  secret  of  his  success,  replied: 
"Trowel  and  error." 

Genealogy 

982.  A  great  many  prominent  family  trees  were  started  by  graft- 
ing. 

Generalization 

983.  Sam  Levenson  used  to  tell  a  story  in  which  he  described 
his  father  towing  six  or  seven  small  Levensons,  chained  hand  to  hand, 
through  a  museum.  Suddenly  in  irritation  at  the  slowness  of  their 
progress  through  the  halls,  the  father  said,  "Look,  kids,  if  you're  going 
to  stop  and  look  at  everything,  you  ain't  going  to  see  nothinV 

—  The  Speaker's  Handbook  of  Humor, 
Maxwell  Droke  (Harper  &  Brothers) 

984.  ^°  generalize  is  to  be  an  idiot. 

Genius 

985.  Genius  is  only  protracted  patience. 

—  COUNT  DE  BUFFON 

986.  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  considered  a  genius,  once 
said:  "Men  give  me  some  credit  for  genius.  All  the  genius  I  have  lies 
in  this:  When  I  have  a  subject  in  hand,  I  study  it  profoundly.  Day  and 
night  it  is  before  me.  I  explore  it  in  all  its  bearings.  My  mind  becomes 
pervaded  with  it.  Then  the  efforts  that  I  make  are  what  people  are 
pleased  to  call  the  fruits  of  genius.  It  is  the  fruit  of  labor  and  thought!" 
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987.  ®ne  g°°d  guess  doesn't  make  a  man  a  genius  anymore  than 
a  hole  in  one  makes  him  a  good  golfer. 

—  DR.  O.  A.  BATTTSTA  in  Q  D  Diary 

988.  Genius  is  much  greater  than  knowledge,  but  It  can  seldom 
be  a  substitute  for  it. 

—  JOHN  BAILEY,  Walt  Whitman 

989.  -A.  great  pianist  played  to  an  audience  of  titled  people.  As 
he  bent  and  swayed  to  his  task,  he  rendered  a  delightful  symphony, 
the  like  of  which  mortal  ears  are  rarely  privileged  to  hear.  His  per- 
formance was  followed  by  an  instance  of  breathless  silence— then, 
thunderous  applause  greeted  him  when  he  finished.  It  was  the  Queen 
of  England  who  stepped  forward  to  say,  "Mr.  PaderewsM,  you  are  a 
genius."  Bowing  gravely,  Paderewski  replied,  "Before  I  became  a 
genius,  your  Majesty,  I  was  a  drudge." 

—  From  "The  Business  of  Writing** 
by  Frederic  W.  Ziv,  Writers 
Digest  (1930) 

Gentleman 

990.  ^y  experience  has  been  that  the  time  to  test  a  true  gentle- 
man is  to  observe  him  when  he  is  in  contact  with  individuals  of  a  race 
that  is  less  fortunate  than  his  own. 

—  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 

Gifts 

991.  Inscription  on  gift  cigarette  lighter:  "To  my  matchless  girl 
friend/* 


Giving 

992.    A  gift  l°ng  expected  is  sold,  not  given. 


—  Italian  proverb 


993  •    Watch  lest  prosperity  destroy  generosity. 

—  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER 


994.  ^°d  has  given  us  two  hands—  one  to  receive  with  and  the 
other  to  give  with*  We  are  not  cisterns  made  for  hoarding;  we  are 
channels  made  for  sharing. 

—  BILLY  GRAHAM 
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995.  *n  P*ace  °*  the  m&e  to  "§ive  ti^  ii:  hurts,"  we  now  say, 
"Give  until  it  pleases,"  and  don't  quit  until  your  own  conscience  is 
satisfied  that  you  are  doing  your  duty.  The  man  of  pride  and  honor 
will  demand  more  of  himself  than  others  can  ask  of  him. 

996.  Lady:  "Well,  I'll  give  you  a  quarter,  not  because  you  de- 
serve it,  mind  you,  but  because  it  pleases  me/' 

Vagrant:  "Thank  you,  mum.  Couldn't  you  make  it  a  dollar  and  thor- 
oughly enjoy  yourself?" 

997.  What  is  the  wound  which  is  incurable?  When  a  noble- 
minded  man  has  occasion  to  ask  something  of  a  mean  person  and  is 
refused. 

—  SOLOMON  IBN  GABIROI/ 

998.  Many  a  man's  idea  of  charity  is  to  give  unto  others  the 
advice  he  can't  use  himself. 

—  HUGH  MUBK,  New  Outlook 

9994  The  greatest  surprise  of  Mary's  life  was  receiving  half  a 
dollar  on  her  fourth  birthday.  She  carried  the  coin  about  the  house, 
and  was  seen  sitting  on  the  stairs  admiring  it. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  half  dollar?"  her  mother  asked. 

"Take  it  to  Sunday  School,"  said  Mary  promptly. 

"To  show  your  teacher?" 

Mary  shook  her  head.  "No,"  she  said.  "I'm  going  to  give  it  to  God— 
He'll  be  as  surprised  as  I  am  to  get  something  besides  pennies!" 


1000.          If  y°u  &*&  that  life  is  flat' 

Full  of  this,  with  none  of  that, 

Try  giving! 

Introspection  makes  it  flatter; 
A  few  more  years—  what  will  it  matter? 

Try  giving! 

If  titie  world  is  dark  and  bitter; 
Things  all  tend  to  make  a  quitter- 

Try  giving! 

Forget  yourself  in  helping  others; 
Know  that  all  men  are  your  brothers, 
You  wiU  see  then  life  is  sweeter 
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Than  you  thought,  and  far  completer— 

When  you  give! 

—  MARGARET  GORDON  KUHLMAN 

.     He'll  give  until  it  hurts,  but  he's  very  sensitive  to  pain. 

1002*    A  cheerful  giver  is  cheerful  often  because  he's  got  away 
with  giving  as  little  as  possible. 

—  Tit-Bits,  London 


1003.    ^at  man  may  *ast>  kut  never  lives, 

Who  much  receives,  but  nothing  gives, 
Whom  none  can  love,  whom  none  can  thank,— 
Creation's  blot,  creation's  blank. 

—  GIBBONS 


1004.  ^e  ^ay  °^  ^e  S16^  private  fortune  is  gone.  People  no 
longer  can  give  only  money  to  community  projects—  they  must  give 
themselves. 

—  THOMAS  H.  COULTER 


1005.  ^  y°u  §*ve  to  chatty  while  you  are  poor,  you  will  even- 
tually give  in  days  of  wealth;  if  you  do  not  give  while  you  are  rich, 
you  will  eventually  abstain  from  giving  because  of  poverty.  God  has 
willed  that  there  be  two  hands  in  the  matter  of  charity:  one  that  gives 
and  one  that  receives.  Thank  God  that  yours  is  the  hand  that  gives  .  .  . 
Say  not:  I  will  miss  what  I  give.  Be  like  the  sheep  who  give  their  wool 
and  have  no  less  the  next  year  because  they  have  given. 

—  TANHUMA,  Rabbinic  Literature 

1006.  A  shroud  has  no  pockets. 

—  Old  proverb 

1007.  *^s  y°u  §*ve>  so  shall  you  receive.  Contribute  more  and 
you  will  receive  more.  If  you  want  a  stronger  rebound,  throw  the  ball 
harder. 


1008.  ket  us  §*ve  as  God  gives,  unreservedly,  and  with  no 
thought  of  return,  making  no  mental  demands  for  recompense  upon 
those  who  have  received  gifts  from  us.  A  gift  with  reservations  is 
not  a  gift;  it  is  a  bribe. 

—  CHARLES  FILLMORE  in  Good  Business 
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1009.  -^e  charitable  before  wealth  makes  thee  covetous. 

—  SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE 

1010.  Hardening  of  the  heart  ages  people  more  quickly  than 
hardening  of  the  arteries. 


1011.  ®ne  °^  ^ie  ^est  tests  °^  re^g*on  *s  *°  ^d  yourself  in 
church  with  nothing  less  than  a  dollar  bill  in  your  pocket. 

—  The  Wall  Street  Journal 

1012.  ^  y°u  confer  a  benefit,  never  remember  it;  if  you  receive 
one,  never  forget  it. 

—  CHILON 


1013.    ^e  °ften  excuse  our  own  want  of  philanthropy  by  giving 
the  name  of  fanaticism  to  the  more  ardent  zeal  of  others. 

—  HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW 


1014.  Wken  God  measures  a  man,  He  puts  the  tape  around  the 
heart  instead  of  the  head. 

1015.  k-1  °lden  times  the  building  of  a  new  house  involved  a 
public  ceremony  known  as  raising  the  ridgepole.  Today  it  involves  a 
private  ceremony  known  as  raising  the  money. 


1016.    ^ke  m*ser  an(i  the  pig  are  of  no  use  till  death. 

—  FRANCOIS  DE  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD 


1017.    The  onty  wealth  which  you  will  keep  forever  is  the  wealth 
which  you  have  given  away. 

—  MARTIAL 


1018»  ^e  s^1011^  S*ve  as  we  would  receive,  cheerfully,  quickly, 
and  without  hesitation,  for  there  is  no  grace  on  a  benefit  that  sticks 
to  the  fingers. 

—  SENECA 

1019.  "Now,  sir,"  said  the  persuasive  philanthropist,  "we  want 
you  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  big  meeting  we  are  to  hold." 

"How  much?" 

"I  don't  quite  follow  you,  sir." 

"I  mean  how  much  is  the  deficit  that  you  expect  my  contribution  to 
meet?" 
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1020.  Sunday-school  teacher:  "Now,  Jimmy,  I  want  you  to 
memorize  today's  motto,  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.'  " 

Jimmy:  "Yes'm,  but  I  know  it  now.  My  father  says  he  has  always 
used  that  motto  in  his  business." 

Teacher:  "Oh,  how  noble  of  him!  And  what  is  his  business?" 

Jimmy:  "He's  a  prize  fighter,  Ma'am." 


1021.     "®°  Englishmen  understand  American  slang?" 
"Some  of  them  do.  Why?" 

"My  daughter  is  to  be  married  in  London  next  month,  and  her 
future  father-in-law  has  cabled  me  to  come  across." 


1022.  ^°  not  refuse  unto  the  poor  that  which  he  needs;  and  do 
not  deny  unto  your  brother  even  that  which  you  want  for  yourself: 
there  is  more  delight  in  being  without  what  you  have  given  away  than 
there  is  in  possessing  that  which  you  do  not  know  how  to  use. 

—  DANDEMIS 


1023.  £"-e  §ives  n°t  best  who  gives  most;  but  he  gives  most  who 
gives  best.  If  I  cannot  give  bountifully,  yet  I  will  give  freely,  and  what 
I  want  in  my  hand,  I  will  supply  by  my  heart. 

—  ARTHTJR  WARWICK 


1024.     ft  *s  ^e  w^'  an(^  not 


e  giver, 
—  GOTTHOLD  E.  LESSING 


Glory 

1025.  ft  *s  a  worthier  thing  to  deserve  honor  than  to  possess  it. 

—  Old  proverb 

1026.  Who  pants  for  glory  finds  but  short  repose; 
A  breath  revives  him  or  a  breath  o'erthrows. 

—  ALEXANDER  POPE,  Satires  and 
Epistles  of  Horace 

God 

102  T.     ^ear  *ka*  man  who  fears  not  God. 


1028* 

rest. 


—  ABD-EL-KADEB 
sure  foundation  on  which  the  mind  can 

—  IEANAEUS 
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1029.  The  story  is  told  of  a  small  boy  trying  very  hard  to  lift 
a  heavy  stone.  His  father,  happening  by  and  noting  the  son's  failure, 
said  to  him,  "Aie  you  using  all  your  strength?"  "Yes,  I  am/'  the  boy 
exclaimed  impatiently.  "No,"  the  father  replied,  "y°u  are  no**  You 
haven't  asked  me  to  help." 

There  is  a  great  lesson  in  this  story  for  all  of  us.  We  fail  oftentimes 
because  we  do  not  ask  our  Father  to  help  us.  Our  puny  little  supply 
of  power  is  often  inadequate  for  the  difficulties  we  face.  We  would 
do  well  to  form  the  habit  of  asking  God  to  help  us.  He  is  always  pres- 
ent and  more  than  willing  if  we  will  call  upon  Him. 

—  Christian  Economics 


1030*    -^-e  w-k°  ^  l°ve(i  by  man  *s  loved  by  God. 

—  The  Talmud 

1031.  ^  sought  to  hear  the  voice  of  God, 

And  climbed  the  topmost  steeple. 
But  God  declared:  "Go  down  again, 
I  dwell  among  the  people." 

—  Louis  I.  NEWMAN 

1032.  When  you  find  a  person  who  feels  God  has  let  him  down, 
look  closely  and  you  will  see  the  fact  is  the  person  let  God  down. 

—  DR.  CHARLES  L.  ALLEN 

1033.  Where  there  is  love 
There  must  be  faith; 
And  where  there  is  faith 
There  is  peace  indeed; 
Where  there  is  peace, 
There  must  be  God— 
And  where  there  is  God 
There  is  no  need. 

—  Author  unknown 


1034.  ^  a  cl°ck  Proves  the  existence  of  a  clockmaker  and  the 
world  does  not  prove  the  existence  of  a  supreme  architect,  then  I 
consent  to  be  called  a  fool. 

—  VOLTAIRE 

Golf 

1035.  When  the  doctor  told  him  to  go  out  and  play  36  holes  a 
day—  he  went  out  and  bought  a  harmonica. 
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1036.  Modem  executive:  a  man  who  talks  golf  around  the  office 
all  morning  and  business  around  the  golf  course  all  afternoon. 

1037.  "Well,  how  did  you  make  out  today?" 

"Fine.  I  sold  twenty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  securities  in  nine 
holes/* 

1038.  "What  do  you  think  is  the  most  difficult  thing  for  a  be- 
ginner to  learn  about  golf?" 

"To  keep  from  talking  about  it  all  the  time." 


1039.  At  *ke  I103116  talent  golf  tournament,  the  club  professional 
caught  one  of  the  members  driving  off  about  a  foot  in  front  of  the 
teeing  mark. 

"Here!"  he  shouted  indignantly,  "you  can't  do  that.  You're  dis- 
qualified!" 

"What  for?"  demanded  the  golfer. 

"Why,  you're  driving  off  in  front  of  the  mark." 

The  player  looked  at  the  pro  with  pity.  "Go  on  back  to  the  club- 
house," he  said  tersely.  "I'm  playing  my  third  stroke." 

Goodness 

1040.  ft  *s  so  muck  easier  to  do  good  than  to  be  good. 

—  B.  C.  FORBES 


1041.  AH  *^e  g00^11688  °f  a  good  egg  cannot  make  up  for  the 
badness  of  a  bad  one. 

—  CHARLES  A.  DANA 

Goodwill 

1042.  Goodwill  for  a  business  is  built  by  good  goods,  service 
and  truthful  advertising. 

—  E.  R.  WATTE 

Gossip 

1043.  ^usy  sou^s  ^ave  no  time  to  ^e  busy-bodies. 


1044.     ft  *s  a  g°°d  i^ea  to  believe  only  half  of  what  people  say, 
but  be  sure  the  half  you  believe  isn't  the  wrong  half. 
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1045.     ^ot  a^  women  are  guilty  of  repeating  gossip.  One  of 
them  has  to  start  it. 

-ELLIS  C.  GAJLT 


1046.     ^OSS*P:  when  one  just  can't  leave  bad  enough  alone. 


1047*    A  ^°S  kas  many  fronds  because  the  wag  was  put  in  his 
tail  instead  of  his  tongue. 

1048.    ^  *s  easy  *or  Pe°P*e  to  make  monkeys  of  themselves  just 
by  carrying  tales. 


1049.  "^e  °ften  raake  more  enemies  by  what  we  say  than  we 
make  friends  by  what  we  do. 

1050.  ^  someone  were  to  pay  you  ten  cents  for  every  kind  word 
you  said  about  people  and  collect  five  cents  for  every  unkind  word, 
would  you  be  rich  or  poor? 

Government 

1051.  A  strong  government  always  wars  on  the  superior  man. 
Its  regimenting  of  the  inferior  goes  on,  too,  but  is  harmless;  they  can't 
be  made  worse. 

—  H.  L.  MENCKEN,  Minority  Report, 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  Inc. 


1052.  The  most  vexing  Part  °f  every  government  is  that  the 
people  who  are  smart  enough  to  run  the  government  are  also  smart 
enough  to  stay  away  from  it. 

—  Unidentified     French     source 
quoted  in  Weltwoche,  Zurich 


1053.  l^e  science  °f  government  is  an  experimental  science, 
and  like  all  other  experimental  sciences  it  is  generally  working  itself 
clearer  and  clearer  and  depositing  impurity  after  impurity. 

—  THOMAS  BABINGTON  MACATJLAY 

1054.  ^  governments   are  like  wheelbarrows—useful   instru- 
ments, but  they  need  to  be  pushed. 

—  THE  BISHOP  OF  SHEFFIELD 
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1055.     A  community  that  allows  officials  to  tyrannize  over  it 
abdicates  its  right  to  live. 

—  WICXHAM  STEED 


1056*  ^  uttpaid  legislature  and  an  unpaid  magistracy  are  in- 
stitutions essentially  aristocratic—  contrivances  for  keeping  legislature 
and  judicature  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  those  who  can  afford  to 
serve  without  pay  ...  Of  the  able  men  the  country  produces,  nine- 
tenths  at  least  are  of  the  class  who  cannot  serve  without  pay. 

—  JOHN  STUART  MILL 


1057.    ^e  are  never  conscious  of  our  constitutions  till  they  are 
out  of  order. 

-W.  H.  MALLOCK 

1058*    Though  the  people  support  the  government  the  govern- 
ment should  not  support  the  people. 

—  GROVER  CLEVELAND,  Veto  of  Texas 
Seed  Bill,  July  5,  1888 

1059.     The  execution  of  the  laws  is  more  important  than  the 
making  of  them. 

—  THOMAS  JEFFERSON,  Letter,  1789 


1060«  PubHc  money  ought  to  be  touched  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous conscientiousness  of  honor.  It  is  not  the  product  of  riches  only, 
but  of  the  hard  earnings  of  labor  and  poverty.  It  is  drawn  even  from 
the  bitterness  of  want  and  misery.  Not  a  beggar  passes,  or  perishes 
in  the  street,  whose  mite  is  not  in  this  mass. 

—  THOMAS  PAINE,  The  Rights  of  Man 

1061*  Government  is  itself  an  art,  one  of  the  subtlest  of  the  arts. 
It  is  neither  business,  nor  technology,  nor  applied  science.  It  is  the 
art  of  making  men  live  together  in  peace  and  with  reasonable  hap- 
piness. 

—  JUSTICE  FELIX  FRANKFURTER 

1062*     Good  government  is  a  good  bargain  at  any  price. 


1063.  ^s  no*  *ke  kest  ordered  State  that  which  most  nearly 
approaches  to  the  condition  of  the  individual;  as  in  the  body,  when 
but  a  finger  is  hurt,  the  whole  frame  draws  towards  the  soul,  and 
forming  one  realm  under  the  ruling  power  therein,  feels  the  hurt,  and 
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sympathizes  altogether  with  the  part  affected,  and  we  say  that  the 
man  has  a  pain  in  his  finger? 

—  PLATO,  Republic 


1064*  ket  t^e  Pe°ple  thiok  they  govern  and  they  will  be  gov- 
erned. 

—  WILLIAM  PENN 

1065.  *n  a  republic  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  non-voter.  One 
who  stays  away  from  the  polls  votes  for  what  he'd  vote  against  if 
there. 

1066.  Government  is  like  a  stomach:  if  it's  doing  its  work  right 
you  will  hardly  realize  you've  got  one. 

1067.  *n  a  government  framed  for  durable  liberty,  not  less  re- 
gard must  be  paid  to  giving  the  magistrate  a  proper   degree   of 
authority  to  make  and  execute  the  laws  with  rigour,  than  to  guard 
against  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the  community;  as  too  much 
power  leads  to  despotism,  too  little  leads  to  anarchy,  and  both  even- 
tually to  the  ruin  of  the  people. 

—  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON 

1068*  Liberty  and  order  are  the  most  precious  possessions  of 
man,  and  the  essence  of  the  problem  of  government  is  reconciliation 
of  the  two. 

—  GEORGE  SUTHERLAND,  Journal  of  the 
American  Judicature  Society 


1069.  ®ur  system  of  government  is  like  an  hourglass;  when  one 
side's  quite  run  out,  we  turn  up  the  other  and  go  on  again. 

—  DOUGLAS  JERROLD 

1070.  Public  morality  requires  that  a  subordinate  should  be 
supported  in  difficulty  always,  in  error  sometimes,  in  crime  never. 

•—  GOLDWIN  SMITH,  Three  English  Statesmen 

1071.  A.  state  which  dwarfs  its  men  in  order  that  they  may  be 
more  docile  instruments  in  its  hands,  even  for  beneficial  purposes, 
will  find  that  with  small  men  no  great  thing  can  really  be  accom- 

plished. 

—  JOHN  STUART  MILL,  On  Liberty 
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1072.  ^e  Government  that  shakes  its  fist  first  and  its  finger 
afterwards  falls  into  contempt. 

—  ELJHU  ROOT 

1073.  A  rig^  Constitution  necessarily  represents  the  past,  not 
the  present. 

—  JAMES  BBYCE,  Essay  on  Centripetal 
and  Centrifugal  Forces 

1074.  Progress  on  its  (a  modern  society's)  political  side  means 
more  than  anything  else  the  substitution  of  Justice  as  a  governing  idea, 
instead  of  Privilege)  and  that  the  best  guarantee  of  justice  in  public 
dealings  is  the  participation  in  their  own  government  of  the  people 
most  likely  to  suffer  from  injustice. 

—  JOHN  MORLEY,  Compromise 

1075.  Today's  economic  problem  is  to  prevent  our  elastic  cur- 
rency from  becoming  just  a  stretch  of  the  imagination. 

—  Pathfinder  Magazine 

1076.  Government  is  a  trust,  and  the  officers  of  government  are 
trustees;  and  both  the  trust  and  the  trustees  are  created  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people. 

—  HENRY  CLAY 


1077.    ^e  S^P  °£  s*a*e  *s  one  vesse^  tb^t  seems  to  move  best 
in  a  fog. 


1078.     ^e  government  can  always  find  an  excuse  for  giving 
money  away  but  never  can  find  one  for  giving  it  back. 


1079.  ^'s  akout  ^me  we  stopped  talking  about  new  deals,  fair 
deals  and  old  deals  and  began  to  talk  about  ideals. 

1080.  Congress  seems  to  favor  a  stable  Government,  judging 
from  the  amount  of  stalling  it  does. 


1081.     ^ne  tk&g  *s  inevitable:  if  government  continues  to  fall 
down  the  people  will  rise  up. 


1082.     ^ou  can  onfy  g°vern  men  by  serving  them.  The  rule  is 
without  exception. 

—  VICTOR  COUSIN 
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GRACIOUSNESS 

1083.  No  man  undertakes  a  trade  he  has  not  learned,  even  the 
meanest;  yet  every  one  thinks  himself  sufficiently  qualified  for  the 
hardest  of  all  trades— that  of  government. 

—  SOCRATES 

Graciousness 

1084.  ^  a  man  ^e  gracious  and  courteous  to  strangers,  it  shows 
he  is  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

—  FRANCIS  BACON 

Grandparents 

1085.  Grandmother:  an  old  lady  who  keeps  your  mother  from 
spanking  you. 

1086.  "Have  I  told  you  about  my  grandchildren?" 
"No.  And  I  want  you  to  know  I  appreciate  it." 

1087.  WHAT  IS  A  GRANDMOTHER? 

A  grandmother  is  a  super-mother.  She  is  a  Spartan  in  withstanding 
hardship  and  a  saint  in  tenderness  and  mercy.  She  has  the  courage 
of  a  soldier  and  the  delicate  touch  of  a  nurse.  For  her  there  is  no  day 
or  night;  for  her  the  clock  does  not  exist.  She  is  ready  at  any  time  and 
at  all  times  to  attend  to  the  demands  of  the  child  of  her  child. 

1088.  "Little  did  I  realize  when  we  stood  before  the  minister," 
said  the  silver-haired  father,  "that  40  years  later,  and  without  any 
teeth,  I'd  be  eating  peanut  brittle  to  keep  from  hurting  the  feelings  of 
a  12-year-old  granddaughter  whose  Scout  troop  is  selling  the  stuff." 

1089.  Many  a  child  is  spoiled  because  you  can't  spank  two 
grandmothers. 

—  JOHN  T.  DENNIS  in  The  Elberton 
(Ga.)  Star 


Gratitude 

1090.     ^°  no*  cut  down  the  tree  that  gives  you  shade. 

—  Arabian  proverb 
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GRATITUDE 

1091.  Gratitude  is  the  least  of  virtues;  ingratitude  the  worst  of 
vices. 

—  Ancient  proverb 

1092.  Once  a  week  the  road-sweeper  came  by  with  his  brush. 
He  was  a  friendly  old  fellow;  and  Miss  Gidding,  at  The  Hollies,  got 
into  the  habit  all  that  summer  of  taking  him  a  glass  of  lemonade  and 
a  slice  of  cake.  He  thanked  her  shyly,  and  that  was  all. 

But  one  evening  there  came  a  knock  at  the  back  door  of  The  Hollies. 

The  road-sweeper  was  there,  a  cauliflower  in  one  hand  and  a  bunch 

of  sweet  peas  in  the  other.  He  seemed  embarrassed  as  he  said,  "I've 

brought  you  these,  ma'arn,  for  your  kindness." 

"Oh,  you  shouldn't,"  exclaimed  Miss  Gidding.  "It  was  nothing/* 
And  then  the  road-sweeper  said  an  odd  thing.  "Well,  no,"  he  agreed, 

"maybe  it  wasn't  much,  really,  ma'am.  But  it  was  more  than  anybody 

else  did." 

-  From  500  Tales  to  Tell  Again,  by 
H.  L.  Gee  (London,  Epworth  Press) 

1093.  Instead  of  complaining  that  we  don't  have  everything  we 
want,  we  should  be  glad  we  do&'t  have  everything  we  deserve. 

1094.  He  who  receives  a  good  turn  should  never  forget  it;  he 
who  does  one  should  never  remember  it. 


1095.     Save  a  ^e^  fr°m  ^e  gallows  and  hell  cut  your  throat. 

—  TOBIAS  GEORGE  SMOLLETT 
quoted  in  Humphrey  Clinker 

1096*  A  woman  with  her  little  son  was  looking  at  some  dresses 
in  a  New  York  dress  shop.  Suddenly  the  little  boy  said:  "Mama,  I 
gotta  go." 

"Not  right  now,  son,"  replied  his  mother. 

"I  gotta  go  now,"  shouted  the  boy. 

To  avoid  a  crisis  a  saleslady  stepped  up  to  the  mother  and  said: 
"That's  all  right,  madam,  I'll  take  him." 

The  saleslady  and  the  little  boy  went  off  hurriedly,  hand  in  hand. 
On  their  return  the  mother  looked  at  her  son  and  said:  "Did  you  thank 
the  nice  lady  for  being  so  kind?" 

'Why  should  I  thank  her?"  retorted  the  little  boy.  "She  had  to 
go,  too." 
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GREATNESS 

1097.  G°d  kas  commanded  us  to  forgive  injuries.  He  has  never 
charged  us  to  forgive  benefits. 

—  SEBASTIAN  ROCH  NICOLAS  CHAMFORT 

1098.  When  you  help  out  a  man  in  trouble,  you  can  be  sure  of 
one  thing:  he  won't  forget  you—the  next  time  he's  in  trouble. 

1099.  Most  men  remember  obligations,  but  not  often  to  be 
grateful;  the  proud  are  made  sour  by  the  remembrance  and  the  vain 
silent. 

—  WILLIAM  G.  SIMMS 


Greatness 

1100.  Great  minds  have  purposes,  others  have  wishes. 

—  WASHINGTON  IRVING 

1101.  Some  are  bom  great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and  some 
have  greatness  thrust  upon  them. 

—  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE,   Twelfth  Night 

1102.  Eminent  posts  make  great  men  greater,  and  little  men  less. 

—  JEAN  DE  LA  BRUYERE 

1103.  •"•  Believe  that  the  first  test  of  a  truly  great  man  is  his 
humility.  Really  great  men  have  a  curious  feeling  that  the  greatness 
is  not  in  them  but  through  them.  And  they  see  something  divine  in 
every  other  man  and  are  endlessly,  incredibly  merciful. 

—  JOHN  RUSKEST 


1104.  **  is  witk  rivers  as  it:  is  witn  Pe°ple;  tne  greatest  are  not 
always  the  most  agreeable  nor  the  best  to  live  with. 

—  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

1105.  Greatness,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  largely  bravery—  courage 
is  escaping  from  old  ideas  and  old  standards  and  respectable  ways 
of  doing  things.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  what  we  vaguely 
call  capacity.  If  you  do  not  dare  differ  from  your  associates  and  teach- 
ers you  will  never  be  great  or  your  life  sublime.  You  may  be  the 
happier  as  a  result,  or  you  may  be  miserable.  Each  of  us  is  great  insofar 
as  we  perceive  and  act  on  the  infinite  possibilities  which  He  undiscov- 
ered and  unrecognized  about  us. 

—  JAMES  HARVEY  ROBINSON 
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GUSLI 

1106*    There  is  a  great  man,  who  makes  every  man  feel  small. 
But  the  real  great  man  is  the  man  who  makes  every  man  feel  great. 

—  G.  K.  CHESTERTON,  Charles  Dtekens 

1107.  A  great  man  who  neither  sought  nor  shunned  greatness, 
who  found  glory  only  because  glory  lay  in  the  plain  path  of  duty. 

—  THOMAS  B.  MACAULEY,  John  Hampden 

Greed 

1108.  Who  seeks  more  than  he  needs  hinders  himself  from  en- 
joying what  he  has. 

—  Hebrew  proverb 


1109.     ^e  covetous  man  is  ever  in  want 

—  HORACE 

Growth 

1110*  Four  hundred  years  ago  a  gardener  planted  a  small  pine 
tree  in  one  inch  of  soil  in  a  shallow  dish.  He  trimmed  each  root  and 
branch  as  the  tree  grew.  When  he  died  his  son  took  up  the  task,  and 
so  on  down  through  nineteen  generations.  Today  that  tree  stands, 
never  having  outgrown  the  original  dish,  in  the  Kuhura  Gardens  in 
Tokyo.  After  four  hundred  years  it  is  only  twenty  inches  high  with 
a  twisted  top  some  thirty-six  inches  across. 

That  little  tree  shouts  a  warning  to  every  parent.  The  mind  and  soul 
can  be  cut  back  just  like  the  tree,  always  with  the  same  result:  a 
dwarf! 

—  REV.  PXJRVELL  BAJLEY 

Guest 

1111.  Some  people  can  stay  longer  in  an  hour  than  others  can 
in  a  week. 

—  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS 

Guilt 

1112.  A  guifty  conscience  needs  no  accuser. 

—  Old  proverb 

1113*     Secret  guilt  by  silence  is  betrayed. 

—  JOHN  DRYDEN 
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HABIT 

1114.     There  is  no  man  so  good,  who,  were  he  to  submit  all  his 
thoughts  and  actions  to  the  law,  would  not  deserve  hanging  ten  times 

in  his  life. 

—  MICHEL  E.  DE  MONTAIGNE 


Habit 

1115.  The  formation  of  right  habits  is  essential  to  your  perma- 
nent security.  They  diminish  your  chance  of  falling  when  assailed,  and 
they  augment  your  chance  of  recovery  when  overthrown. 

—  JOHN  TYNDALL 


1116.  A  kad  ^abit  suggests  an  inherent  tendency  to  action  and 
also  a  hold,  command  over  us.  It  makes  us  do  things  we  are  ashamed 
of,  things  which  we  tell  ourselves  we  prefer  not  to  do.  It  overrides  our 
formal  resolutions,  our  conscious  decisions.  When  we  are  honest  with 
ourselves  we  acknowledge  that  a  habit  has  this  power  because  it  is  so 
intimately  a  part  of  ourselves.  It  has  a  hold  upon  us  because  we  are 
the  habit.  .  .  .  All  habits  are  demands  for  certain  kinds  of  activity;  and 
they  constitute  the  self.  In  any  intelligible  sense  of  the  word  will, 
they  are  will.  They  form  our  effective  desires  and  they  furnish  us  with 
our  working  capacities.  They  rule  our  thoughts,  determining  which 
shall  appear  and  be  strong  and  which  shall  pass  from  light  into 
obscurity. 

—  JOHN  DEWEY  in  Human  Nature  and 
Conduct 

1117.  Most  of  us  would  have  more  good  habits  if  we  didn't  take 
so  much  of  our  time  correcting  the  habits  of  others. 

1118.  ^  seems,  in  fact,  as  though  the  second  half  of  a  man's  life 
is  made  up  of  nothing  but  the  habits  he  has  accumulated  during  the 
first  half. 

—  FEODOR  MIKHAILOVICH  DOSTOEVSKI, 
The  Possessed 

1119.  ^  y°u  ac(luire  enough  good  habits,  the  old  ones  vanish 
just  as  good  grass  crowds  out  the  weeds. 

1120.  Habits  are  like  cork  or  lead.  They  tend  to  keep  you  up  or 
to  hold  you  down. 
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HAPPINESS 

Handicap 

1121.  ^ac^  as  handicaps  are,  it's  not  the  lame  legs,  the  sightless 
eyes,  the  bad  hearts,  or  the  other  afflictions  that  people  sometimes  have 
to  face.  It's  the  mental  paralysis  that  hits  them  when  they  think  they 
no  longer  can  be  useful.  It's  the  fear  of  being  dependent  for  the  rest 
of  their  days.  .  .  .  The  biggest  problem  that  handicapped  people 
have  to  fight  is  self-pity. 

—  STANLEY  H.  CHURCH 

1122.  Talleyrand  was  heartbroken  when  an  accident  left  him 
crippled  and  unable  to  pursue  a  military  career.  We  profited  infinitely 
more  from  his  subsequent  accomplishments  as  a  statesman.  .  .  .  Too 
often  society  looks  at  a  man  and  says  he  has  one  bad  eye,  when  what's 
more  important  is  that  he  has  one  good  one. 

—  PAUL  HARVEY 


1123.  One  °£  tne  §reat  presidents  of  Harvard,  Charles  William 
Eliot,  was  born  with  a  serious  facial  disfigurement.  Later  when  the 
tragic  truth  became  known  to  him,  his  mother  said,  "My  son,  it  is  not 
possible  for  you  to  get  rid  of  this  handicap.  We  have  consulted  the 
best  surgeons,  and  they  say  nothing  can  be  done.  But  it  is  possible 
for  you,  with  God's  help,  to  grow  a  mind  and  soul  so  big  people  will 
forget  to  look  at  your  face." 

Handwriting 

1124.  ^wo  typists  i*i  a  big  city  office  were  discussing  the  relative 
merits  of  some  of  the  up-and-coming  young  men.  When  one  girl  men- 
tioned the  name  of  a  certain  bright  young  man  the  other  shook  her 
head.  "No,  I  don't  think  he'll  get  very  far,  dear,"  said  she.  "He  may  have 
a  black  homburg  and  a  brief-case,  but  look  at  his  signature.  Why,  even 
a  kid  of  six  could  read  it!" 

—  Manchester  Guardian 

Happiness 

1125.  ft  *s  not  easy  to  fift^  happiness  in  ourselves,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  find  it  elsewhere. 

—  AGNES  REPPLIER 

1126.  True  happiness  consists  in  making  happy. 

—  KJRATURJTJNIJA  OF  BHARAIR, 
Words  of  Wisdom 
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HAPPINESS 

1127.  ^  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  our  happiness  or  un- 
happiness  depends  far  more  on  the  way  we  meet  the  events  of  life 
than  on  the  nature  of  those  events  themselves. 

—  KARL  VON  HUMBOLDT 


1128.  ^ea*  happiness  is  cheap  enough,  yet  how  dearly  we  pay 
for  its  counterfeit. 

—  HOSEA  BALLOU 

1129.  Happiness  grows  at  your  own  fireside  and  is  not  picked 
up  in  strangers'  gardens. 

—  DOUGLAS  JERROLD 


1130.  We  act  as  though  comfort  and  luxury  were  the  chief 
requirements  of  life,  when  all  we  need  to  make  us  really  happy  is 
something  to  be  enthusiastic  about. 

1131.  *  kave  leamed  to  seek  my  happiness  by  limiting  my  de- 
sires, rather  than  in  attempting  to  satisfy  them. 

—  JOHN  STUART  MILL 

1132.  ^  happiness  could  be  bought,  we'd  be  unhappy  about  the 
price. 


1133.  ft  *s  onty  when  tf16  whole  of  humanity  has  attained  hap- 
piness that  the  individual  can  hope  to  become  permanently  happy—- 
for the  individual  is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  whole. 

—  H.  P.  BLAVALSKY,  Wesleyan 
Christian  Advocate 

1134.  ^e  3cnan  w^°  would  be  truly  happy  should  not  study  to 
enlarge  his  estate,  but  to  contract  his  desires. 

—  PLATO 


1135.     r^°°  many  people  try  to  be  happy  just  by  being  good, 
rather  than  by  doing  good. 


1136.  ^e  secret  °f  happiness  is  to  admire  without  desiring. 
And  that  is  not  happiness. 

—  Dn.  F.  H.  BRADLEY 

1137.  Unhappiness  lies  in  not  knowing  what  we  want  and  kill- 
ing ourselves  to  get  it. 
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HAPPINESS 

1138*  ^Q  order  that  people  may  be  happy  in  their  work,  these 
three  things  are  needed:  they  must  be  fit  for  it;  they  must  not  do  too 
much  of  it;  and  they  must  have  a  sense  of  success  in  it—not  a  doubtful 
sense  .  .  .  but  a  sure  sense  .  .  .  that  so  much  work  has  been  done  well, 
and  fruitfully  done,  whatever  the  world  may  say  or  think  about  it.  So 
in  order  that  a  man  may  be  happy,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
be  not  only  capable  of  his  work  but  a  good  judge  of  his  work. 

—  JOHN  RUSKIK 


1139*     ^°  ^^  happiness  you  must  be  willing  to  ignore  what  life 
owes  you  and  think  about  what  you  owe  life. 


1140*     ^e  secret  °£  happiness  is  curiosity. 

—  NOBMAN  DOUGLAS 

1141.    The  happy  man  is  the  man  who  is  neither  divided  against 
himself  nor  pitted  against  the  world. 

—  BERTRAND  RUSSELL,  The  Conquest  of 
Happiness,  permission  of  Liveright 
Publishing  Corporation,  copyright 
1930,  Horace  Liveright,  Inc. 


1142.  •^•an  *s  onty  happy  so  l°ng  as  ^e  can  think  of  himself  as 
a  link  in  a  chain,  inheriting  from  his  ancestors  and  planning  to  pass 
on  to  his  descendants. 

—  CHRISTOPHER  HOLLIS 

1143.  ^f  we  leam  &ow  *°  §*ve  ourselves,  to  forgive  others,  and 
to  live  with  thanksgiving,  we  need  not  seek  happiness—  it  will  seek  us, 

—  JOSEPH  FORT  NEWTON 

1144.  -^e  w-k°  makes  happiness  his  chief  objective  in  life  is 
bound  to  f  aiL  Happiness  is  a  by-product,  not  an  end  in  itself. 

—  ARNOLD  BENNETT 

1145.  ft  *s  worthy  of  special  remark  that  when  we  are  not  too 
anxious  about  happiness  and  unhappiness,  but  devote  ourselves  to  the 
strict  and  unsparing  performance  of  duty,  then  happiness  comes  of 
itseE 

—  KABL  VON  HUMBOLDT 

1146*     ^°  not  envY  t^le  appearance  of  happiness  in  any  man,  for 
you  do  not  know  his  secret  griefs. 

—  DANDEMIS 
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HARM 

1147.  ^e  secret  °f  happiness  is  to  learn  to  accept  the  impossi- 
ble, do  without  the  indispensable,  and  bear  the  intolerable. 

Harm 

1148.  No  people  do  more  harm  than  those  who  go  about  doing 
good. 

—  BISHOP  MANDELL  CREIGHTON 


Haste 

1149.     Many  a  man  burns  his  fingers  in  his  haste  to  strike  while 
the  iron  is  hot. 


1150.  ft  kas  keen  left  to  our  generation  to  discover  that  you 
can  move  heaven  and  earth  to  save  five  minutes  and  then  not  have  the 
faintest  idea  what  to  do  with  them  when  you  have  saved  them. 

-C.  E.  M.  JOAD 

1151.  What  is  done  hastily  cannot  be  done  prudently. 

—  PUBLILIUS  SYRUS 

1152.  Whoever  is  in  a  hurry,  shows  that  the  thing  he  is  about  to 
do  is  too  big  for  him. 

—  LORD    CHESTERFIELD,   Letters 
to  his  Son,  ii.  197 


Hatred 

1153.    ^s  ^e  kest  w*316  makes  the  sharpest  vinegar,  so  the  deep- 
est love  turns  to  the  deadliest  hatred. 

—  Old  proverb 


1154.  ft  *s  we^  to  remember  that  the  fire  department  never 
fights  fire  "with  fire. 

1155.  Hatred  is  a  precious  liquor,  a  poison  dearer  than  that  of 
the  Borgias,  because  it  is  made  of  our  blood,  our  health,  our  sleep  and 
two-thirds  of  our  love. 

—  PIERRE  CHARLES  BAUDELAIRE 

1156.  Hatred  is  like  a  rifle  with  a  plugged  barrel  The  backfire 
can  be  much  more  dangerous  than  the  shot, 
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HEREDITY 

1157*     National  hatred  is  something  peculiar.  You  always  find 
it  strongest  and  most  violent  in  the  lowest  degree  of  culture. 

—  JOHANN  WOLFGANG  VON  GOETHE 


1158.  ^e  ^ate  some  persons  because  we  do  not  know  them; 
and  we  will  not  know  them  because  we  hate  them. 

—  CHARLES  C.  COLTON 

1159.  Because  you  do  not  like  a  man  is  no  reason  he  is  your 
enemy:  this  is  a  busy  world,  and  none  of  us  has  time  to  sit  down  and 
hate  one  another.  The  only  enemies  we  have  are  those  we  conjure 
forth  from  our  own  inner  consciousness.  The  idea  that  a  man  has 
enemies  is,  after  all,  only  egotism  gone  to  seed. 

—  ELBERT  HUBBAKD 


1160.  ^ou  must  embrace  the  man  you  hate,  if  you  cannot  be 
justified  in  knocking  him  down;  for  otherwise  you  avow  the  injury 
which  you  cannot  revenge. 

—  LORD  CHESTERFIELD 

Helpfulness 

1161.  Dici  he  sliP  and  faU> 

Or  was  his  progress  hid  behind  a  hill  before 

he  reached  the  top? 
Condemn  him  not  because  he  has  not  reached 

the  heights. 

(The  green  fruit  needs  but  sun  to  make  it  ripe. 
Do  not  mistake  the  green  grape  for  the  bad.  ) 
Condemn  him  not,  but  help  to  guide  his  way 

by  kindly  word  and  noble  deed. 
He  passes  through  the  valley  on  his  way 

toward  the  peak. 
Call  out  to  him  with  friendly  word  and  guide 

him  to  the  goal. 
A  rope  thrown  out  will  bring  him  to  the  top 

safely  more  than  a  stone  rolled  down 

upon  his  path. 

—  LOWELL  FILLMORE 

Heredity 

1162.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  people  who  prefer  to  say  that 
their  fathers  came  down  in  the  world  through  their  own  follies  than 
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to  boast  that  they  rose  in  the  world  through  their  own  industry  and 
talents.  It  is  the  same  shabby-genteel  sentiment,  the  same  vanity  of 
birth  which  makes  men  prefer  to  believe  that  they  are  degenerated 
angels,  rather  than  elevated  apes. 

—  WINWOOD  READE,  Martyrdom  of  Man 

Hero—  Heroism 


1163.  ^cl  a  ^se  <luarrel  there  is  no  true  valor. 

—  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE,  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing 

1164.  There  are  heroes  in  evil  as  well  as  in  good. 

—  FRANCOIS  DE  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD 


Hero  worship 

1165.  When  anybody  goes  about  on  his  hands  and  knees  looking 
for  a  great  man  to  worship,  he  is  making  sure  that  one  man  at  any 
rate  shall  not  be  great. 

—  G.  K.  CHESTERTON 


History 

1166.  Historians  may  lie  but  history  cannot. 

—  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY 

1167.  I  ^ave  no  expectation  that  any  man  will  read  history 
aright  who  thinks  that  what  was  done  in  a  remote  age  .  .  .  has  any 
deeper  sense  than  what  he  is  doing  today. 

—  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 


1168.  TWO  things  we  ought  to  learn  from  history:  one,  that  we 
are  not  in  ourselves  superior  to  our  fathers;  another,  that  we  are 
shamefully  and  monstrously  inferior  to  them  if  we  do  not  advance 
beyond  them. 

—  THOMAS  ARNOLD,  English  educator 

1169.  The  meaning  of  history  is  never  apparent  to  those  who 
make  it;  a  leader  in  any  age  or  generation  is  no  more  than  a  man  who 
sees  somewhat  beyond  the  end  of  his  nose. 

—  THOMAS  SUGRUE 
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HONESTY 

Holiday 

1170.     ^  was  Oscar  Wilde  who  said:  "The  trouble  with  holidays 
is  that  a  day  off  is  usually  followed  by  an  off  day/* 


Hollywood 

1171.  Hollywood:  a  sunny  place  for  shady  people. 

—  FERENC  MOLNAR 

1172.  Jean  Cocteau  once  described  Hollywood  as  "an  insane 
asylum  run  by  its  own  inmates." 

1173.  Hollywood:  a  series  of  suburbs  in  search  of  a  city. 

—  J.  B.  PKIESTLEY 


Home 

1174.  "^e  have  a  multitude  of  institutions  which  we  call  schools, 
but  the  real  schools,  where  the  real  lessons  of  life  are  learned,  are  the 
homes  of  America.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  higher  education,  but 
the  highest  that  can  be  had  is  found  in  the  lofty  lessons  of  self-control, 
self-sacrifice,  sublime  faith,  and  splendid  trust  which  home  life  has 
such  a  marvelous  power  to  teach.  There  is  no  training  to  be  had  in 
school,  or  college,  or  anywhere  in  the  world  which  can  take  the  place 
of  discipline  of  the  home. 

1175.  A  hundred  men  can  make  an  encampment,  but  it  requires 
a  woman  to  make  a  home. 


1176»    ^e  man  w^°  ^as  a  kouse  everywhere  has  a  home  no- 
where. 


Honesty 

1177.  Honesty  is  like  an  icicle;  if  once  it  melts  that  is  the  end 
of  it. 

—  American  proverb 

1178.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy;  but  he  who  acts  on  that  prin- 
ciple is  not  an  honest  man. 

—  RICHAUD  WHATELEY 
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Honor 

1179.  I*  kas  a^waYs  been  a  mystery  to  me  how  men  can  feel 
themselves  honored  by  the  humiliation  of  their  fellow  beings. 

—  MOHANDAS  K.  GANDHI 

Hope 

1180.  ^e  l°west  e^k  is  ^e  tum  °f  t^le  tide. 

1181      When  all  else  is  lost,  the  future  still  remains. 

—  CHRISTIAN  NEVELL  BOVEE 

Hospital 

1182.  Discharged  Patient:  "Isn't  this  bill  rather  high?" 
Hospital  Superintendent:  "Well,  this  hospital  isn't  run  for  anybody's 

health!" 

Hospitality 

1183.  Profusion  is  the  charm  of  hospitality.  Have  plenty,  if  it  be 
only  beer. 

—  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY 

1184.  Hospitality  consists  of  a  little  fire,  a  little  food— and  an 
immense  quiet. 

—  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 

Human  Relations 

1185.  Studies  of  human  development  indicate  the  modrfiability 
of  human  behavior  throughout  life,  especially  during  infancy,  child- 
hood and  adolescence,  by  human  contacts.  Examination  of  social  in- 
stitutions in  many  countries  shows  that  these  also  can  be  modified. 
These  newly  recognised  possibilities  provide  the  basis  for  improving 
human  relations,  for  releasing  constructive  human  potentialities  and 
for  modifying  social  institutions  for  the  common  good. 

The  social  sciences  and  psychiatry  also  offer  a  better  understanding 
of  the  great  obstacles  to  rapid  progress  in  human  affairs.  Man  and  his 
society  are  closely  interdependent.  Social  institutions  such  as  family 
and  school  impose  their  imprint  early  in  the  personality  development 
of  their  members,  who  in  turn  tend  to  perpetuate  the  traditional  pat- 
tern to  which  they  have  been  moulded.  It  is  the  men  and  women  in 
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whom  these  patterns  of  attitude  and  behaviour  have  been  incorporated 
who  present  the  immediate  resistance  to  social,  economic  and  political 
changes. 

Thus  prejudice,  hostility  or  excessive  nationalism  may  become  deeply 
embedded  in  the  developing  personality  without  awareness  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  concerned,  and  often  at  great  human  cost. 

—  Statement  by  International  Preparatory 
Committee,  International  Conference 
on  Mental  Health,  London,  1948 

1186.  Today  we  are  faced  with  the  pre-eminent  fact  that,  if 
civilization  is  to  survive,  we  must  cultivate  the  science  of  human 
relationships—  the  ability  of  all  peoples,  of  all  kinds,  to  live  together, 
in  the  same  world,  at  peace. 

—  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 

Human  Rights 

1187.  ^  *s  Better  to  have  a  right  destroyed  than  to  abandon  it 
because  of  fear. 

—  PHIL  MANN 


1188.     ^e  one  S163*  right  we  all  have  is  the  right  to  be  wrong. 

—  ALVINA  BROWER 


Humility 

1189*     ^e  kes*  waY  to  be  right  or  wrong  is  humbly. 

—  DR.  O.  A.  BATTISTA  in  Q.  D.  Diary 

1190.  k*  a^  wa&s  of  life  and  in  all  ages,  the  truly  great  are 
always  humble  and  approachable.  They  lack  even  the  appearance 
of  ostentation.  The  greater  they  are  the  more  humble  they  become. 
They  realize  their  own  limitations  and  the  immensity  of  the  vast  un- 
known. 

—  VELMA  N.   SIMONSEN,  Relief 
Society  Magazine 


1191.  ^e  true  way  to  be  humble  is  not  to  stoop  till  you  are 
smaller  than  yourself,  but  to  stand  at  your  real  height  against  some 
higher  nature  that  shall  show  you  what  the  real  smallness  of  your 
greatest  greatness  is. 

—  PHILLIPS  BROOKS 
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HUMOR 

1192.     ft  is  easy  to  *°°k  down  on  others;  to  look  down  on  our- 
selves is  tie  difficulty. 

—  EARL  OF  PETERBOROUGH 


1193.  ^e  very  yoml§  clergyman  went  into  the  pulpit  with  his 
head  in  the  air.  Somehow  he  got  through  the  preliminaries,  but  five 
minutes  after  announcing  his  text  he  lost  the  thread  of  his  discourse, 
and  was  compelled  to  bring  his  sermon  to  an  abrupt  and  most  unsatis- 
factory conclusion.  Consequently  he  came  out  of  the  pulpit  humbled 
by  his  failure,  and  very  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  had  made  a  very 
bad  impression. 

"Eh,  well"  said  a  kindly  deacon  in  the  vestry  afterwards.  "It's  a  pity. 
You  see,  if  only  you'd  gone  up  the  steps  same  as  you  came  down, 
you'd  have  come  down  same  as  you  went  up." 

1194.  Theodore  Roosevelt  enjoyed  viewing  the  heavens  before 
retiring  at  night.  Once,  after  gazing  at  the  galaxies  of  stars,  he  turned 
to  his  soldiers  and  remarked,  "I  guess  we  are  now  small  enough  to 
go  to  bed." 

—  G.  GURUS  JONES,  What  Are  You 
Doing?  (Bethany  Press) 


1195.  ^e  higfrer  we  8*®  placed,  the  more  humbly  should  we 
walk. 

—  CICERO 

1196.  ft  *sn>t  we^  *°  ^ave  t°°  much  humility.  The  man  who  gets 
into  the  habit  of  refusing  to  take  credit  for  good  work  he  does  is  quite 
apt  to  be  surprised  when  he  discovers  that  people  accept  his  denials 
as  the  truth. 

—  B.  C.  FORBES 


Humor 


1197.  A  sense  °f  humor  Is  what  makes  you  laugh  at  something 
which  would  make  you  mad  if  it  happened  to  you. 

1198.  The  difference  between  a  good,  clean  joke  and  a  dirty, 
rotten  one  is  like  the  difference  between  a  drink  of  pure,  clean,  clear, 
crystal  water  and  a  drink  of  muddy,  filthy  water.  Both  kinds  of  jokes 
will  make  you  laugh,  and  both  kinds  of  water  will  quench  your  thirst. 
But  the  good,  clean,  clear  water  leaves  a  sweet,  wholesome  taste  in 
your  mouth,  like  the  clean  joke  leaves  in  your  mind;  while  the  dirty, 


HUSBAND  AND  WIFE 

imiddy  water  leaves  a  foul  and  unpleasant  sensation  after  drinking 
just  as  the  unclean  joke  leaves  the  mind  stained  and  contaminated 

after  hearing. 

—  Gus  C.  EDWARDS 

1199.    People  who  jest  always,  jest  not  at  all. 

—  IVY   COMPTON-BURNETT, 

Manservant  and  Maidservant 


Husband  and  wife 


1200.     ^ie  ^sband  was  bragging:  "I  talk,  she  listens.  She  talks, 
I  listen.  We  both  talk,  the  neighbors  listen!7* 


1201*  Wken  a  man  declares:  "I  am  sure  of  my  wife,"  it  means 
he  is  sure  o£  his  wife.  But  when  a  woman  declares:  "I  am  sure  of  my 
husband/*  it  means  she  is  sure  of  herself. 

—  FKANCIS  DE  CROISSET 


1202«     A*  w^se  woman  wffl  always  let  her  husband  have  her  way. 
1203*    Luxury:  anything  a  husband  needs. 

1204.  -fr*s  most  dangerous  nowadays  for  a  husband  to  pay  any 
attention  to  his  wife  in  public.  It  always  makes  people  think  that  he 
beats  her  when  they're  alone. 

—  OSCAR  WILDE  in  Lady  Windermeres  Fan 

1205.  Psychiatrist:  "Can  you  actually  tell  by  your  husband's 
face  whether  he's  lying  or  not?" 

Wife:  "Always.  If  his  lips  are  moving  he  is." 


1206.    '^ie  ^est  ti**ie  to  weed  the  garden  is  usually  right  after 
your  wife  tells  you  to. 

—  HAL  COCHRAN 

1207*    Husband:  a  man  who  has  lost  his  liberty  in  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 


1208.     ^  w^e  encoura§es  her  husband's  egoism  in  order  to  exer- 
cise her  own. 

—  RUSSELL  GREEN 
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1209.  A  husband  *s  really  broken  in  when  he  can  understand 
every  word  his  wife  isn't  saying. 

Hypocrisy 

1210.  ^e  most  strikes  contradiction  of  our  civilization  is  the 
fundamental  reverence  for  truth  which  we  profess  and  the  thorough- 
going disregard  for  it  which  we  practice. 

—  VILHJALMUB  STEFANSON, 
The  Standardization  of  Error 

1211  fr  *s  a  general  error  to  suppose  the  loudest  complainers 
for  the  public  to  be  the  most  anxious  for  its  welfare. 

—  EDMUND  BURKE 

1212.  Better  make  penitents  by  gentleness  than  hypocrites  by 
severity. 

—  ST,  FRANCIS  DE  SALES 

1213.  ^°  man>  f°r  anY  considerable  period,  can  wear  one  face 
to  himself,  and  another  to  the  multiude,  without  finally  getting  be- 
wildered as  to  which  may  be  the  true. 

—  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE 

1214.  When  the  enemy  has  failed  in  all  other  artifices,  he  will 
propose  friendship;  that  under  its  appearance  he  may  effect  what  he 
could  not  compass  as  an  open  adversary. 

—  SAADI,  The  Gulistan 

Ideas 

1215.  ^  y°u  don't  share  your  best  ideas  with  those  who  can 
make  effective  use  of  them  you  may  be  doing  yourself  great  injury. 

One  merchant  whose  business  always  remained  small  boasted  that 
he  concentrated  on  his  own  business,  never  joined  any  associations  or 
attended  conventions. 

"Those  other  fellows  don't  get  any  of  my  good  ideas,"  he  said  firmly. 

Another  merchant,  whose  father  started  life  as  a  pack  peddler, 
built  his  store  into  a  multimillion-dollar  institution.  "My  business  never 
really  started  to  grow,"  this  man  said,  "until  I  began  to  go  out  and  ex- 
change ideas  with  other  merchants." 

1216.  How  good  a  red  hot  idea  is  usually  depends  on  how  much 
heat  it  loses  when  somebody  throws  cold  water  on  it. 
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IDENTIFICATION 


ideals 


1217.     Every  dogma  has  its  day,  but  ideals  are  eternal 

—  ISRAEL  ZANGWCLL 

1218*    What  we  need  most  is  not  so  much  to  realize  the  ideal  as 
to  idealize  the  real. 


1219.  Weals  are  like  tuning  forks;  you  must  sound  them  fre- 
quently to  keep  your  life  up  to  pitch. 

1220*  Ideals  are  like  receding  horizons.  You  have  no  sooner 
conquered  one,  than  a  more  distant  vista  beckons.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  you  never  would  have  glimpsed  the  new  horizon  had  you 
not  succeeded  in  reaching  the  first. 

—  From  Count  Your  Blessings  by  Dr. 
Israel  Chodos  (Random  House) 

1221.  When  young  men  are  beginning  life,  the  most  important 
period,  it  is  often  said,  is  that  in  which  their  habits  are  formed.  That 
is  a  very  important  period.  But  the  period  in  which  the  ideas  of  the 
young  are  formed  and  adopted  is  more  important  still.  For  the  ideal 
with  which  you  go  forward  to  measure  things  determines  the  nature, 
so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  of  everything  you  meet. 

—  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER 


identification 

1222.  ft  was  about  nine  o'clock  at  night.  A  man  dashed  into  the 
doctor's  office  in  a  highly  nervous  condition  and  explained  to  the  doctor 
that  he  had  been  in  a  very  bad  state  all  day. 

The  doctor,  in  his  best  professional  manner,  asked  if  anything  had 
happened  to  shock  or  upset  his  nerves. 

"No,"  the  man  answered,  "unless  it  was  a  letter  I  received  this  morn- 
ing." And  he  showed  the  doctor  a  letter  which  stated,  in  part,  "If  you 
don't  stop  running  around  with  my  wife  I  am  going  to  blow  your 
infernal  head  off." 

The  doctor  answered,  "Well,  that  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter. 
Why  don't  you  stop  it?" 

The  patient's  face  fell  as  he  said,  "Why,  Doctor,  the  blamed  fool 
forgot  to  sign  his  name." 
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Idleness 

1223.    ft  ^  impossible  to  enjoy  idling  thoroughly  unless  one  has 
plenty  of  work  to  do. 

—  JEROME  K.  JEROME 


1224.  Wliai  you  sit  and  do  nothing,  you  are  sitting  on  the  lid 
of  the  box  that  holds  the  answer  to  your  problem. 

1225.  Idleness  is  the  stupidity  of  the  body,  and  stupidity  is  the 
idleness  of  the  mind. 

—  SEUME 


Ignorance 

1226.  ^  ignorance  is  bliss,  why  are  there  not  more  happy 
people. 

1227.  Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

—  THOMAS  GRAY,  On  a  Distant 
Prospect  of  Eton  College 

1228.  According  to  Roger  Bacon  there  are  four  causes  of  ig- 
norance—faith in  authority,  the  power  of  custom,  illusions  of  sense, 
and  the  proud  delusion  of  an  imagined  wisdom. 

1229.  There  is  one  thing  that  may  be  said  about  ignorance— it 
sure  causes  a  lot  of  interesting  arguments. 


Illness 
1230.    Tiie  P11*86  °f  $1®  patient  protracts  the  cure. 


1231.    I  eni°y  convalescence.  It  is  the  part  that  makes  the  illness 
worth  while. 

—  GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW 


Illusions 

1232.     Tkere  are  mortgages  on  every  castle  in  the  air. 
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IMMORTALITY 

Imagination 

1233.  ^e  Past  teaches  much.  Let  us  not  forget  its  lessons.  But 
let  us  use  them  as  a  base  from  which  to  soar  into  the  vast,  uncharted 
areas  of  man's  ignorance.  If  knowledge  furnishes  us  the  building  blocks 
of  wisdom,  it  is  imagination  which  makes  possible  their  arrangement 
in  such  a  way  as  to  fashion  a  new  structure,  greater  than  ever  known 
before. 

—  EDWIN  B.  FEED,  Pillars  of  Wisdom 

1234*  Were  it  not  for  imagination,  Sir,  a  man  would  be  as  happy 
in  the  arms  of  a  chambermaid  as  of  a  Duchess. 

—  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON 

Imitation 

1235.     Always  imitate  the  behavior  of  winners  when  you  lose. 

—  GEORGE  MEREDITH,  Bhoda  Fleming 


1236*     ^e  3XQ>  ^  fr*1^  more  than  half  what  we  are,  by  imitation. 
The  great  point  is,  to  choose  good  models,  and  to  study  them  with  care. 

—  LORD  CHESTERFIELD,  Letters 
to  his  Son,  ii.  327 

1237*    Imitation  is  a  confession  of  limitation. 

immortality 

1238.  Napoleon  III  received  a  letter  from  his  mother,  Hortense, 
written  in  Switzerland.  This  letter  he  carried  ever  afterward  next  to 
his  heart,  in  the  glories  of  the  Third  Empire,  amid  the  thunders  and 
disasters  of  Sedan  and  down  to  his  death  in  England.  In  the  letter 
Hortense  had  written  that  she  was  to  undergo  an  operation,  and  did 
not  expect  to  survive,  and,  therefore,  would  not  see  him  again  in  this 
life.  Then  she  added:  "Have  faith  that  we  shall  meet  again.  It  is  too 
necessary  not  to  be  true." 

—  CLABENCE  EDWABD^  MACARTNEY,  "Life 
Beyond  the  Grave,"  reprinted  by  per- 
mission from  the  March  1956  issue  of 
Pulpit  Digest.  Copyright  1956  by  The 
Pulpit  Digest  Publishing  Company 

1239.  "Immortality,"  said  a  famous  Chinese  statesman,  "is  when 
a  man  dies  but  his  words  live." 

—  CAUL  CROW,  Master  King 
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IMPLICATION 

1240.    A  human  act  once  set  in  motion  flows  on  forever  to  the 
great  account.  Our  deathlessness  is  in  what  we  do,  not  in  what  we  are, 

—  GEORGE  MEREDITH,  Ehoda  Fleming 


1241*  £*°  not  say>  w^en  a  man  dies  *at  e  *s  no  more> 

he  is  forever. 

—  JOEL  CHANDLEK  HARRIS 


1242. 

—  JAMES  WILLIAMS,  Ethandune 

1243.  ^  may  ma^e  a  difference  to  all  eternity  whether  we  do 
right  or  wrong  today. 

—  JAMES  F.  CLARKE 

1244.  Everlasting  life  will  be  yours  if  you  deserve  it—  your 
present  belief  or  disbelief  does  not  affect  the  issue.  But  make  sure  of 
this:  If  you  are  going  to  be  a  great  soul  in  heaven,  you  have  got  to 
begin  by  being  a  great  soul  here. 

—  ELBERT  HUBBAKD 


Implication 

1245.  A-  man  was  fiskfog  in  the  North  Woods  and  one  night 
around  the  campfire  his  guide  was  telHng  him  of  the  time  he  had 
guided  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  on  a  fishing  trip. 

"Yes,**  said  the  guide,  "he  was  a  good  man  except  for  his  swearing." 

"But  look/*  said  the  fisherman,  "surely  you  don't  mean  to  say  that 
Dr.  Fosdick  was  profane?" 

uOh,  but  he  was,  sir,"  protested  the  guide.  "Once  he  caught  a  fine 
bass.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  land  him  in  the  boat,  the  fish  wiggled  off 
the  hook.  So  I  says  to  the  Doctor,  'That's  a  damned  shame!'  and  the 
Doc  comes  right  back  and  says,  *Yes,  it  is!*  But  that's  the  only  time 
I  ever  heard  him  use  such  language." 

—  DAN  REVELLO 


Impossible,  The 


1246*     Onty  he  who  can  see  the  invisible  can  do  the  impossible. 

—  FRANK  GAINES,  Forbes 
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imprisonment 

1247.  When  Warden  Marcell  Graham,  of  Utah  State  Prison,  re- 
cently asked  inmates  how  they  would  like  to  celebrate  his  10th  anni- 
versary at  the  prison,  someone  suggested:  "Let's  have  an  open  house!** 

Inaction 

1248.  *t  ^  no*  on^y  what  we  do,  but  also  what  we  do  not  do, 
for  which  we  are  accountable. 

—  MOLIERE 

1249.  Three  fishermen  on  the  pier  were  looking  out  to  sea. 
Presently  a  piece  of  driftwood  floated  towards  the  shore.  Said  one, 
humorously,  "Yon's  a  board." 

There  was  no  reply  to  this  gratuitous  information  until  the  second 
fisherman,  a  noted  wag,  remarked,  "Aye,  mebbe  it's  a  Board  of  Trade." 

Again  there  was  a  long  silence.  Eventually  the  third  fisherman  began 
to  shake  his  head  slowly.  "Nay,"  he  observed  solemnly.  "It  can't  be. 
It's  moving? 

1250.  Between  the  great  things  we  cannot  do  and  the  small 
things  we  will  not  do,  the  danger  is  that  we  shall  do  nothing. 

—  ADOLPH  MONOD 


inadequacy 

1251.     There  is  no  greater  immorality  than  to  occupy  a  place  you 
cannot  fill. 

—  NAPOLEON 


income  tax 

1252.  A&  income  tax  form  is  like  a  laundry  list— either  way  you 
lose  your  shirt. 

1253.  Nowadays  when  your  ship  comes  in,  the  Government  sees 
that  it  is  docked. 

1254.  Preparing  an  income  tax  return  is  like  a  girl  preparing  to 
go  to  the  beach;  you  take  off  as  much  as  the  law  allows. 
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incompleteness 


1255.     ^ost  ka*d  Boiled  people  are  half  baked. 

—  WILSON  MEZNER 


1256.    ^e  ^KiLshed  Is  nothing. 

—  HENBI  FREDEBIC  AMEEL 


Indecency 
1257.     Indecency  is  self-annihilating. 


—  DR.  Louis  L.  MANN 


indecision 

1258     "Have  a  good  time  at  the  party,  daughter,  and  be  a  good 

girl" 
"Make  up  your  mind,  Mother," 


1259.  Indecision  is  fatal  It  is  better  to  make  a  wrong  decision 
than  build  up  a  habit  of  indecision.  If  you  are  wallowing  in  indecision, 
you  certainly  can't  act—  and  action  is  the  basis  of  success. 

—  From  How  Never  to  Be  Tired  by  MARIE 
BENYON  RAY,  copyright  ©  1939,  1944, 
1954,  used  by  special  permission  of  the 
publishers,  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany, Inc. 


1260.  ®ut  ii:  *s  sa*^  anc^  ever 

Between  two  stools  lieth  the  fall. 

—  JOHN  GOWER 

indispensabilsty 

1261.  Sometime  when  you  are  feeling  important, 

Sometime  when  your  ego  is  in  bloom, 
Sometime  when  you  take  it  for  granted 
You're  the  best  qualified  in  the  room. 

Sometime  when  you  feel  that  your  going 

Would  leave  an  unfillable  hole- 
Just  follow  these  simple  instructions 

And  see  how  it  humbles  your  soul. 
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Take  a  bucket  and  fill  it  with  water, 

Put  your  hand  in  it  up  to  the  wrist, 
Pull  it  out  and  the  hole  that's  remaining 

Is  the  measure  of  how  indispensable  you  are. 

You  may  splash  all  you  please  when  you  enter, 

You  can  stir  up  the  water  galore; 
But  stop  and  you'll  find  in  a  minute 

That  it  looks  quite  the  same  as  before. 

The  moral  in  this  quaint  example 

Is— Do  the  best  that  you  can, 
Be  proud  of  yourself,  but  remember: 

There  is  no  indispensable  man! 

—  Anonymous 

1262.  A  man  ^oes  not  begin  to  attain  wisdom  until  he  recognizes 
that  he  is  no  longer  indispensable. 

—  ADMIRAL  RICHARD  E.  BYRD 

Industry— Industrious 

1263»  ^ja  °^  farmer  who  was  about  to  die  called  his  two  sons 
to  his  bedside,  and  said,  "My  boys,  my  farm  and  the  fields  are  yours 
in  equal  shares.  I  leave  you  a  little  ready  money,  but  the  bulk  of  my 
wealth  is  hidden  somewhere  in  the  ground,  not  more  than  eighteen 
inches  from  the  surface.  I  regret  that  I've  forgotten  precisely  where 
it  lies." 

When  the  old  man  was  dead  and  buried,  his  two  sons  set  to  work  to 
dig  up  every  inch  of  the  ground  in  order  to  find  the  buried  treasure. 
They  failed  to  find  it;  but,  as  they  had  gone  to  all  the  trouble  of  turning 
over  the  soil,  they  thought  they  might  as  well  sow  a  crop,  which  they 
did—reaping  a  good  harvest. 

In  the  autumn,  as  soon  as  they  had  opportunity,  they  dug  for  the 
treasure  again,  though  with  no  better  results.  As  their  fields  were 
turned  over  more  thoroughly  than  any  others  in  the  neighborhood, 
they  reaped  better  harvests  than  anyone  else.  Year  after  year  their 
search  continued,  and  only  when  they  had  grown  much  older  and 
wiser  did  they  realize  what  their  father  had  meant— prosperity  comes 
as  a  result  of  industry. 

—  From  500  Tales  to  Tell  Again,  by 
H.  L.  Gee  (London:  Epworth  Press) 
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Inequality 

1264.  Without  inequality  there  is  no  joy. 

—  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON 

Inevitability 

1265.  A  man  w^°  ^a(l  su-ffere(l  an(i  survived  many  frustrations 
was  asked  how  he  contrived  to  remain  so  cheerful  despite  adversity. 
He  explained:  "A  long  time  ago  I  sat  down  to  try  to  figure  out  my 
next  move.  It  didn't  look  as  though  there  was  another  move.  Then 
the  answer  came  to  me.  I  got  up  and  repeated  it  to  myself:  William, 
you  might  just  as  well  cooperate  with  the  inevitable/  And  that's  what 
I  have  been  doing  ever  since.*' 

—  JOHN  A.  SCHINDLEB,  How  to  Live  365 
Days  a  Year  (Prentice-Hall),  used  by 
permission 

Inflation 

1266.  Instead  of  having  more  money  than  you  ever  had,  inflation 
means  you've  got  twice  as  much,  but  it's  worth  only  half  of  what  you 
would  have  had  if  you  had  what  you  haven't  got. 

1267.  Inflation:  when  nobody  has  enough  money  because  every- 
body has  too  much* 

1268.  Inflation:  a  state  of  affairs  when  you  never  had  it  so  good 
or  parted  with  it  so  fast. 

—  Changing  Times  Magazine 

Influence 

1269.  ^e  blossom  cannot  tell  what  becomes  of  its  odor,  and  no 
man  can  tell  what  becomes  of  his  influence  and  example,  that  roll 
away  from  him,  and  go  beyond  his  ken  on  their  perilous  mission. 

—  HENRY  WABD  BEECHER 

Ingenuity 

1270.  ^wo  beggars  were  soliciting  alms  on  the  same  street.  One 
of  them  was  getting  five  out  of  every  six  whom  he  touched.  The 
secret  of  his  success?  He  had  attached  a  sign  to  his  little  tin  cup  which 
bore  this  legend:  "It's  a  beautiful  day  in  May— and  I  am  blind!" 
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1271*  ^^  Sanker,  an  American  who  has  lived  many  years  in 
Germany,  has  found  that  many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  conn- 
try  while  he  has  been  stationed  there.  Even  the  help  situation  has 
become  difficult,  he  says,  and  he's  had  trouble  in  finding  a  maid. 

This  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  all  sorts  of  new  regulations 
have  been  passed  concerning  garbage  disposal.  Garbage  men  in 
Munich  wouldn't  dispose  of  unsorted  garbage. 

Things  came  to  a  head  when,  after  a  party,  Mr.  Sanker  dumped  40 
empty  champagne  bottles  into  a  trash  can.  But  the  garbage  men  re- 
fused to  take  them—so  did  the  trash  men.  He  tried  to  ditch  them  in  a 
lot,  but  the  German  police  said  it  was  verboten.  He  asked  the  wine 
man  who  sold  him  the  bottles  to  take  them  back,  but  he  said  No!  Calls 
to  charity  organizations  produced  negative  answers.  Finally,  capitaliz- 
ing on  recent  activities  in  Munich,  Mr.  Sanker  put  12  bottles  in  a 
carton,  tied  it  with  a  string  and  put  an  address  on  the  box.  Then  he 
drove  the  car  to  work,  then  to  lunch  and  parked  on  the  main  street, 
leaving  the  windows  open,  and  the  doors  unlocked.  When  he  came 
back  after  lunch—huzzah—  the  carton  had  been  stolen  .  .  .  just  as  he 
hoped  it  would  be.  Sanker  went  on  disposing  of  the  remainder  of  the 
bottles  in  the  same  manner  hoping  to  have  them  all  gone  in  a  short 
while. 

—  ART  BUCHWALD,  ©  1956,  New  York 
Herald-Tribune,  Inc. 

1272.  A  housewife,  ordering  a  pound  of  coffee  beans  and  two 
pounds  of  dried  peas,  instructed  the  clerk:  "And  mix  them  together, 
please."  Then  to  his  astonishment  she  explained:  "Tomorrow  my  five 
children  have  a  holiday  from  school.  It  looks  like  rain,  and  if  it  does 
rain  I'm  going  to  have  them  separate  the  peas  from  the  coffee  beans/' 


1273.  <4What  steps,"  a  question  in  a  college  examination  read, 
"would  you  take  in  determining  the  height  of  a  building,  using  an 
aneroid  barometer?" 

One  student,  short  on  knowledge  but  long  on  ingenuity,  replied:  "I 
would  lower  the  barometer  on  a  string  and  measure  the  string." 

—  The  Watt  Street  Journal 


1274?.  ^oe:  "You  only  make  $30  a  week  and  you  support  eight 
children?  How  do  you  manage?" 

Joe:  "Easy.  There  are  500  people  working  at  the  factory  with  me 
and  every  week  I  raffle  off  my  wages  for  four  bits  a  chance." 
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1275.  A  New  York  Importer  consulted  the  wine  list  at  a  French 
inn  and  was  surprised  to  note  that  the  wines  of  poor  years  were  priced 
very  much  higher  than  those  of  good  years. 

"It  is  for  your  compatriots,  who  usually  know  nothing  about  wines/5 
the  proprietor  explained.  "Always  they  order  the  most  expensive.  Thus 
we  sell  them  our  poor  wine—  and  save  the  best  for  our  regular  clients!" 

—  BENNETT  CERF  In  This  Week  Magazine 

1276.  With  presses  set  to  run  off  3  million  copies  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  1912  convention  speech,  the  publisher  found  permission 
had  not  been  obtained  to  use  photos  of  Roosevelt  and  his  runningmate, 
Governor  Hiram  Johnson,  of  California.  Copyright  law  put  the  penalty 
for  such  oversights  at  $1  per  copy. 

The  chairman  of  the  campaign  committee  was  equal  to  the  situa- 
tion. He  dictated  a  telegram  to  the  Chicago  studio  that  had  taken  the 
pictures:  "Planning  to  issue  3  million  copies  Roosevelt  speech  with 
pictures  Roosevelt  and  Johnson  on  cover.  Great  publicity  opportunity 
for  photographers.  What  will  you  pay  us  to  use  your  photographs?" 
An  hour  later  the  reply  was  back:  "Appreciate  opportunity,  but  can 
pay  only  $250.* 

1277*  When  asked  what  was  the  idea  of  painting  his  car  red  on 
one  side  and  blue  on  the  other,  the  local  speed  fiend  spoke  up  as 
follows:  "It's  for  when  I  get  hauled  up  before  the  judge  for  speeding. 
You  ought  to  hear  the  witnesses  contradicting  each  other!" 

Ingratitude 

1278.  ^  man  *s  very  aP*  *°  complain  of  the  ingratitude  of  those 
who  have  risen  far  above  him. 

—  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON 

1279.  ^°  y°u  know  what  is  harder  to  bear  than  the  reverses 
of  fortune?  It  is  the  baseness,  the  hideous  ingratitude  of  man. 

—  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE 

Inheritance 


1280*     ^e  tears  °^  an  keir  are  laughter  under  a  mask. 

—  PUBLILIUS  SYRUS 

1281*     Say  not  you  know  a  man  entirely,  till  you  have  divided 
an  inheritance  with  him. 

—  JOHANN  KASPAR  LAVATER 
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Initiative 


1282.  Tne  ^tt16  fellow  didn't  have  much,  while  the  big  fellow 
seemed  to  have  everything.  He  was  heavier,  taller,  and  had  the  latest 
and  best  equipment.  Moreover  he  was  the  champion. 

The  little  fellow  didn't  have  much,  but  he  id  have  something.  A 
stone.  He  picked  it  up,  did  the  best  he  could  with  it,  and  two  minutes 
later  there  was  a  new  champ.  The  Biblical  story  of  David  and  Goliath 
is  the  very  best  possible  illustration  of  what  can  happen  when,  instead 
of  wailing  about  lacks  and  handicaps,  we  take  whatever  is  at  hand  and 
put  it  to  work. 

—  ALSON  J,  SMITH,  Live  All  Your  Life 

(Henry  Regnery  Company) 

1283.  Y°u  w^  be  surprised  how  many  will  step  out  from  among 
the  crowd  and  stand  beside  your  banner—  if  you  just  step  out  first. 

1284.  A  sea  captain  was  talking  about  the  English  admiral,  Lord 
Fisher. 

"I  once  asked  Lord  Fisher,"  he  said,  "  To  what  do  you  attribute  your 
fast  rise?* 

"  "To  my  power  of  initiative/  Lord  Fisher  answered  promptly. 

"  Tower  of  initiative,  my  Lord?'  And  I  scratched  my  head.  "How 
would  you  define  power  of  initiative?* 

*  "Disobeying  orders/  said  Lord  Fisher/' 

Insincerity 

1285.  Horace  Walpole  said  of  Shelburne  that  he  was  as  fond  of 
insincerity  as  if  he  had  been  the  inventor  of  it. 

—  CHRISTOPHER    HOBHOUSE, 
Charles  James  Fox 

Inspiration 

1286.  A  great  musician  one  day  visited  the  celebrated  painter 
Matisse  at  his  home  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  asked 
Matisse,  "What  is  your  inspiration?" 

"I  grow  artichokes/*  replied  Matisse.  "Every  morning  I  go  into  the 
garden  and  watch  these  plants.  I  see  the  play  of  light  and  shade  on  the 
leaves  and  I  discover  new  combinations  of  colors  and  fantastic  patterns. 
They  inspire  me.  Then  I  go  back  into  the  studio  and  paint." 

Surely,  if  artichokes  can  provide  inspiration  for  a  great  artist,  the 
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common  things  of  life  that  we  so  often  overlook  must  hold  much  of 
inspiration  for  us. 

—  JOHN  H.  CROWE  in  You  Can 
Master  Life 

Installment  purchase 

1287.  r^e  cliff^ence  between  the  driver  of  a  new  automobile 
and  the  owner  of  a  new  automobile  is  about  twenty-four  monthly 
payments. 

1288.  A  salesman  trying  to  sell  a  refrigerator  told  the  housewife: 
"Lady,  you  can  save  enough  on  your  food  bill  to  pay  for  it," 

The  housewife  answered:  "We  are  paying  for  a  car  on  the  carfare 
we  save,  we  are  paying  for  a  washing  machine  on  the  laundry  bill 
we  save,  and  we  are  paying  for  a  television  set  on  the  cost  of  the 
movies  we  don't  see  any  more.  It  looks  like  we  can't  afford  to  save  any 
more  at  this  time." 

Instinct 

1289.  A  crow>  ready  to  die  of  thirst,  found  a  pitcher,  but  was 
disappointed  to  discover  that  the  water  in  it  was  so  low  that  with  all 
his  straining  and  stretching  he  was  unable  to  reach  it.  He  tried  to 
break  the  pitcher,  or  to  overturn  it,  but  he  was  not  strong  enough. 

At  last  he  thought  of  a  plan.  Seeing  some  pebbles  lying  near,  he 
dropped  a  great  number  of  them,  one  by  one,  into  the  pitcher.  Bit  by 
bit  the  water  rose  until  it  nearly  reached  the  brim,  so  the  patient  bird 
was  at  last  able  to  quench  his  thirst. 

Instructions 


1290.  Wfok  at  his  Adirondack  camp,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  one 
day  decided  suddenly  to  return  to  the  city.  Accordingly  he  telegraphed 
the  president  of  the  railroad  that  he  wished  the  8  o'clock  train  to  be 
stopped  at  Paul  Smith's  station.  When  he  arrived,  five  minutes  before 
the  train,  the  station  master  was  industriously  checking  figures. 

Tau  got  your  orders  to  flag  the  train  this  morning?"  Mr.  Morgan 
asked  crisply. 

"No,  I  didn't  get  no  orders  to  flag  no  trains  this  morning."  The  sta- 
tion master  went  right  on  scribbling. 
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"You  mean  to  say  you're  not  going  to  flag  this  train?1' 

"Nope— not  without  orders." 

Morgan  hurried  into  the  station  and  emerged  carrying  a  red  flag. 
A  whistle  was  heard  up  the  track.  The  millionaire  flourished  the  flag, 
and  the  train  came  to  a  stop. 

"You'll  hear  about  this/'  J.  P.  Morgan  told  the  station  master  as  he 
boarded  the  train. 

"Don't  get  excited,"  was  the  reply.  "The  8  o'clock  always  stops." 

—  JAMES  BARNES,  From  Then  Titt  Now 

1291.  A  professor  posed  a  mathematical  problem  to  his  students. 
His  instructions  were  to  "make  four  equal-sized  triangles  using  six 
matches.*' 

In  undertaking  to  solve  the  problem,  one  boy  found  six  more  matches 
in  his  pocket  and  using  the  twelve  matches  made  four  triangles.  The 
professor  hadn't  said  to  use  only  six  matches.  Another  boy  broke  each 
of  the  six  matches  in  two  and  made  four  little  triangles.  The  professor 
hadn't  said  only  to  use  unbroken  matches.  A  third  boy  made  a  triangle 
of  the  first  three  matches,  then  took  it  apart  and  made  one  of  the 
second,  third  and  fourth.  One  at  a  time  he  completed  four  triangles. 
The  professor  had  neglected  to  say  that  the  triangles  must  exist 
simultaneously. 

All  of  which  emphasizes  the  importance  of  making  a  complete  state- 
ment when  posing  a  problem. 

Insult 

1292.  ^e  onty  graceful  way  to  accept  an  insult  is  to  ignore  it. 
If  you  can't  ignore  it,  top  it;  if  you  can't  top  it,  laugh  at  it;  if  you  can't 
laugh  at  it,  it's  probably  deserved. 

—  RUSSELL  LYNES,  reprinted  from  Vogue, 
copyright  1952,  Hie  Conde  Nast  Pub- 
lications, Inc. 

1293.  ft  k  better  a  man  should  be  abused  than  forgotten. 

•—DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON 

Insurance 

1294.  Irate  young  bride  to  husband:  "You're  a  very  selfish  man! 
Now  you've  taken  out  a  life  insurance  policy— and  what  do  you  do? 
You  take  it  out  on  your  life  instead  of  mine." 
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1295.  Insurance  man:  "What  caused  the  fire?3' 
Investigator:  "Spontaneous  combustion— a  $20,000  policy  on  a  $10,- 

000  house." 

1296.  Insurance  statistics  show  that  for  every  man  of  85  years 
of  age  there  are  7  women.  But  it's  too  late  then. 


Integrity 

1297.  A&  honest  man  is  not  the  worse  because  a  dog  barks  at 
him. 

—  Danish  proverb 

1298.  Have  you  heard  the  story  of  the  lady  who,  when  shopping, 
was  tempted  to  buy  a  pound  of  tomatoes  from  a  barrow  boy?  When 
she  had  walked  a  few  yards  she  stopped,  examined  her  change,  and 
concluded  that  the  vendor  had  given  her  a  shilling  too  much.  So  she 
went  back  and  told  him. 

"You're  right,  ma'am,"  declared  the  barrow  boy,  pocketing  the  shill- 
ing. "Here.,  just  give  us  hold  of  that  there  bag  for  a  minute." 

To  the  lady's  surprise  he  opened  the  bag,  picked  out  a  bad  tomato, 
and  put  a  good  one  in  its  place.  "You  was  honest  with  me,  ma'am," 
he  replied,  seeing  her  questioning  glance,  "and  111  be  honest  with 
you." 

-  From  500  Tales  to  Tell  Again,  by 
H.  L.  Gee  (London,  EpworQi  Press) 

1299.  There  can  be  no  friendship  without  confidence;  and  no 
confidence,  without  integrity. 

—  Ancient  proverb 


1300.  ^wo  P^es  °^  aPP^es  ^ay  on  *ke  ground.  One  contained  a 
large-sized  and  rosy  selection;  the  fruit  of  the  other  was  green  and 
small. 

"Large  on  the  top,  sir,  and  small  at  the  bottom?"  inquired  the  new 
packing  clerk  from  his  master,  as  he  prepared  to  fill  a  barrel. 

"Certainly  not!"  replied  the  farmer  virtuously.  "Honesty  is  the  best 
policy,  my  boy.  Put  the  little  apples  at  the  top,  and  the  large  ones  at 
the  bottom." 

The  boy  complied  as  directed.  His  employer  was  evidently  as  green 
as  his  greenest  fruit. 

"Is  the  barrel  full,  my  lad?"  asked  the  farmer. 
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"Yes,"  replied  the  boy. 

aGood,s>  said  the  farmer.  "Now  turn  it  upside  down  and  label  it/* 

1301.     ^  honesty  did  not  exist,  we  ought  to  invent  it  as  the  best 

means  of  getting  rich, 

—  COMTE  DE  MERABEAU 


1302.  ^e  Coroner  called  up  a  new  doctor  to  advise  him  that 
he'd  made  a  slight  mistake  in  filling  out  a  death  certificate.  "I  know 
these  forms  are  complicated,"  he  chuckled,  "but  you  mustn't  sign 
your  name  in  the  space  marked  'Cause  of  Death.'  " 

"I  may  be  new  at  this  game,"  said  the  doctor,  "but  Tm  honest/' 

Interdependence 

1303.  FABLE  OF  THE  BELLY  AND  THE 

MEMBERS 

One  day  it  occurred  to  the  Members  of  the  Body  that  they  were 
doing  all  the  work  and  that  the  Belly  was  having  all  the  food.  So  they 
held  a  meeting,  and  after  long  discussion  decided  to  strike  work  till 
the  Belly  consented  to  take  its  proper  share  of  the  work.  So  for  a  day 
or  two  the  Hands  refused  to  take  the  food,  the  Mouth  refused  to 
receive  it,  and  the  Teeth  had  no  work  to  do.  But  after  a  day  or  two 
the  Members  began  to  find  that  they  themselves  were  not  in  a  very 
active  condition;  the  Hands  could  hardly  move,  and  the  Mouth  was 
aU  parched  and  dry,  while  the  Legs  were  unable  to  support  the  rest. 
So  thus  they  found  that  even  the  Belly  in  its  dull,  quiet  way  was  doing 
necessary  work  for  the  Body,  and  that  all  must  work  together  or  the 
Body  will  go  to  pieces, 

—  AESOP 

Interference 


1304.  ^e  &$*  tihing  to  learn  in  intercourse  with  others  is  non- 
interference with  their  own  particular  ways  of  being  happy,  provided 
those  ways  do  not  assume  to  interfere  by  violence  with  ours! 

—  WHXIAM  JAMES 

1305.  After  an  active  life  as  scientist  and  statesman,  the  late 
Chaim  Weizmann  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  office  of  first 
President  of  Israel. 

His  duties  were  severely  limited  in  scope  and  nature  under  Israel 
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legislation,  and  Dr.  Weizmann,  accustomed  to  a  busy  political  life, 
found  little  to  occupy  his  time. 

Once,  while  reviewing  an  Israel  army  parade,  he  dropped  his  hand- 
kerchief. A  Brigadier-General  sitting  nearby  returned  it  to  Mm. 

The  President  thanked  the  general  effusively  and  went  on  in  the 
same  strain  for  several  minutes. 

The  General,  bewildered  at  this  display  of  gratitude,  said,  "But  all 
I  did  was  to  return  your  handkerchief,  sir." 

*Tes,  but  you  don't  understand  how  valuable  it  is  to  me,"  the  Presi- 
dent rejoined  gravely,  but  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  *Tou  see,  it's  all 
that's  left  for  me  to  stick  my  nose  into  these  days." 

—  JUIIA.N  MELTZEB, 

internationalism 

1306*    ft  takes  ^wo  men  to  ma^e  one  brother. 

«—  ISHAEL  ZANGWILL,  The  Principle 
of  Nationalities 

Intervention 


1307.    ^ou  M1116  an  honorable  man  when  you  intervene  on  be- 
half of  the  unworthy. 

—  FUBUIJUS  SYBXJS 

Intolerance 


1308*  r^le  Impression  you  get  from  certain  defeatists  is  that 
the  Negro  is  in  some  way  responsible  for  perpetuation  of  syphilis  and 
TB.  Every  honest  scientist  (and  scientists  are  not  one  bit  more  honest 
than  ordinary  people)  knows  that  there  is  no  detectable  chemical  or 
biological  difference  between  the  Negro  and  white  man.  The  disease 
problem  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  racial  differences.  The  true 
cause  is  the  low  economic  status  in  a  large  proportion  of  a  given  popu- 
lation. The  higher  syphilis  rate  among  Negroes  is  due  not  to  their  being 
colored  but  to  the  fact  that  they're  poor.  Among  Negroes  of  the  more 
fortunate  economic  brackets,  the  rates  are  low,  just  as  they  are  among 
better-heeled  white  people. 

—  PAUL  DE  EJRUIF,  "Negro  America 
vs.  Syphilis,"  Negro  Digest 

1309*  Prejudice  is  not  only  unfair  and  undemocratic.  It  is 
dangerous  and  unpatriotic  as  well.  Every  American  should  recognize 
it  for  what  it  is. 
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But  how  can  we  spot  prejudice  when  we  meet  it,  either  in  ourselves 

or  in  other  people?  And  what  can  we  do  to  strengthen  our  democracy? 
The  answer  is  simple  if  we  keep  in  mind  these  twelve  short  rules 
prepared  by  Willard  Johnson,  the  National  Program  Director  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews: 

We  are  prejudiced 

IF  we  have  false  mental  pictures  about  people  of  certain  races, 
religions,  or  nationalities. 

IF  we  believe  that  our  race  is  born  with  more  brains  and  ability 
than  other  races. 

IF  we  think  a  whole  group  is  like  a  few  of  its  bad  actors  we  happen 
to  know  about. 

IF  we  think  that  people  who  worship  differently  from  ourselves  are 
queer  or  bad. 

IF  we  repeat  gossip  and  rumors  that  are  spread  by  hate  groups. 

IF  we  believe  that  people  of  certain  races,  religions,  or  nationalities 
should  stay  out  of  certain  neighborhoods,  jobs,  or  schools. 

We  are  living  up  to  democratic  American  principles 

IF  we  judge  each  person  on  his  own  record. 

IF  we  try  to  have  friends  among  people  of  various  racial,  nationality, 
and  religious  groups. 

IF  we  refuse  to  listen  to  rumors  and  gossip  about  whole  groups  of 
people. 

IF  we  recognize  that  Americans  of  all  races,  creeds,  and  nationalities 
have  helped  build  our  country  and  make  it  free  and  prosperous. 

IF  we  insist  that  all  Americans  have  the  same  rights  we  insist  on 
for  ourselves. 

IF  we  work  for  good  jobs,  good  schools,  and  good  homes  for  every- 
body. 

—  WALTEB  VAN  SJBK 

1310.  Intolerance  itself  is  a  form  of  egoism,  and  to  condemn 
egoism  intolerantly  is  to  share  it. 

—  GEORGE  SANTAYANA 

1311.  To  know  a  person's  religion,  we  need  not  listen  to  his  pro- 
fession of  faith  but  must  find  his  brand  of  intolerance. 

—  From  The  Passionate  State  of  Mind, 
by  ERIC  HOFFER,  copyright,  Harper  & 
Brothers  and  reprinted  by  permission 
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1312.    Intolerance  betrays  want  of  faith  in  one's  cause. 

—  MOHANDAS  K.  GANDHI 


1313.  A.  ^eil<!  §ot  tfrsd  of  hearing  a  certain  man  say,  "Isn't 
that  just  like  a  Jew?"  The  next  time  he  raised  the  question,  my  friend 
replied  with  another:  "Which  Jew  do  you  mean,  Shylock  or  Christ?" 
Try  it  sometime  yourself  and  see  how  it  sharpens  the  focus.  The  next 
time  somebody  says  to  you,  "Isn't  that  just  lite  a  Negro?"  you  ask, 
"Which  Negro  do  you  mean,  Old  Black  Joe  or  George  Washington 
Carver?  Little  Black  Sambo  or  Marian  Anderson?" 

—  ROBEBT  W.  MOORE,  republished  from 
Church  Management,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  used  by  special  permission 

1314.  ^*e  Declaration  of  Independence  says  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  but  many  people  never  see  it  in  black  and  white. 

—  HAL  CHADWICK,  Catholic  Digest 

1315.  ^s  no  roa<^s  are  so  rough  as  those  that  have  just  been 
mended,  so  no  sinners  are  so  intolerant  as  those  that  have  just  turned 
saints. 

—  CHARLES  C.  COLTON 


introduction  of  speaker 

1316.  "Our  speaker  this  evening,"  said  one  presiding  officer, 
"is  returning  at  our  invitation,  for  his  sixth  consecutive  appearance 
on  our  platform,  and  on  each  occasion  he  has  had  a  new  and  fascinat- 
ing topic  to  discuss  with  us.  In  this  respect  he  is  quite  different  from 
a  certain  United  States  Minister  who  made  a  practice  of  going  through 
the  provinces  of  Denmark  once  a  year  and  lecturing  on  American 
literature. 

One  evening,  when  the  present  King  of  Denmark  was  dining  at  the 
United  States  Legation,  he  remarked,  "I  receive  agreeable  reports  of 
your  lectures  in  the  provinces.  Do  you  use  a  different  lecture  every 
time?" 

"No,  Your  Majesty/'  replied  the  minister,  "I  always  use  the  same 
one." 

"But,"  interposed  the  king,  "what  do  you  do  if  the  people  come  a 
second  time?" 

"They  never  come  a  second  time/*  was  the  forthright  answer. 
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1317,  *  was  hoping  the  chairman  would  say  "Our  speaker  needs 
no  introduction"  but  apparently  he  felt  that  your  speaker  today  would 
need  all  the  introduction  he  could  get. 


1318.  ®nfy  a  fraction  of  a  man's  virtues  should  be  enumerated 
in  his  presence. 

—  The  Talmud 

1319.  Even  Robert  G.  IngersoU.  couldn't  live  up  to  the  advance 
notices  of  some  speakers  at  the  county  conventions  and  luncheon 
clubs.  Trying  to  retrieve  himself  from  such  a  situation,  Harold  Stassen 
once  opened  with  this  passage:  "After  hearing  the  introduction  by 
your  distinguished  chairman,  my  pleasure  at  being  invited  to  speak  to 
you  has  changed  to  regret  that  I  was  not  appearing  before  a  court, 
because  if  I  were  at  this  moment  before  a  court  I  would  say:  Tour 
honor,  I  rest  my  case/  Surely  nothing  I  can  say  from  this  point  forward 
can  do  anything  else  than  decrease  your  estimate  of  me." 

—  FRED   DEABMOND,   "SpeeckmaMng   and 
the  Law  of  Compensation,**  Toastmaster 

Invocation 


1320*  ^e  Honorable  Robert  Briscoe  as  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin 
was  a  member  of  the  Jewish  faith  and  as  such  was  considered  somewhat 
of  an  anomaly  while  holding  the  highest  political  office  in  Ireland's 
chief  city.  On  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  he  was  feted,  dined  and 
wined  from  coast  to  coast.  In  Boston,  at  a  breakfast  meeting,  the  fol- 
lowing invocation  was  given  by  the  Reverend  Joseph  B.  Manton: 

"Help  us  this  morning,  Almighty  God,  to  stay  this  good  man  with 
monumental  patience  as  he  heroically  endures  a  hundred  toastmasters 
from  here  to  the  West  Coast  who  gaily  imagine  that  the  very  fillings 
in  their  teeth  are  fragments  of  the  Blarney  Stone.  Help  the  poor  man 
in  face  of  all  the  glib  attempts  to  paint  a  green  beard  on  Moses,  or  by 
the  end  he  will  be  seeing  little  Lepre-Cohens. 

"Deliver  him,  O  Lord,  from  the  sham  shamrocks,  the  bogus  bog- 
trotters,  the  synthetic  Sinn  Feiners  and  especially  the  extravagant 
psycho-Patricks.  Instead,  let  him  meet  the  many  genuine,  practical 
people  who  appreciate  that  the  purpose  of  his  trip  is  not  merely  the 
wearin*  of  the  green,  but  the  sharin*  of  the  green—  by  touring  and 
trading  in  Ireland  .  .  .  Finally,  dear  God,  bless  this  man,  our  friend, 
and  bless  his  meal.  Let  the  blessings  come  down  generously  even  on 
the  English  muffins  and  orange  juice.  Amen." 
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Irresolution 

1321.  Irresolution  is  a  worse  vice  than  rashness.  He  that  shoots 
best  may  sometimes  miss  the  mark;  but  he  that  shoots  not  at  all  can 

never  hit  it. 

—  OWEN  FELTHAM 

Jealousy 

1322.  Jealousy  is  the  mark  of  an  embittered  man. 

—  WILLIAM  BUTLER  YEATS 

1323*    &1  jealousy  there  is  more  self-love  than  love. 

—  FRANCOIS  DE  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD 

1324.  Jealousy  is  an  awkward  homage  which  inferiority  renders 
to  merit. 

—  MADAME  DE  PUISEEUX 

Jews 

1325.  All  that  is  best  in  the  ethics  of  the  modern  world,  insofar 
as  it  has  not  grown  out  of  Greek  thought  or  Barbarian  manhood,  is  the 
direct  development  of  the  ethics  of  old  Israel.  There  is  no  code  of 
legislation,  ancient  or  modern,  at  once  so  just  and  so  merciful,  so 
tender  to  the  weak  and  poor,  as  the  Jewish  law;  and,  if  the  Gospels 
are  to  be  trusted,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  himself  declared  that  he  taught 
nothing  but  that  which  lay  implicitly  or  explicitly,  in  the  religious  and 
ethical  system  of  his  people. 

—  THOMAS  H.  HUXLEY,  Science  and 
Christian  Tradition 

1326.  Ii:  may  ke  wel1  to  remember  that  the  highest  level  of  moral 
aspiration  recorded  in  history  was  reached  by  a  few  ancient  Jews— 
Micah,  Isaiah,  and  the  rest— who  took  no  count  whatever  of  what 
might  or  might  not  happen  to  them  after  death.  It  is  not  obvious  to 
me  why  the  same  point  should  not  by  and  by  be  reached  by  the 
Gentiles. 

—  THOMAS  H.  HUXLEY,  Science 
and  Education 

1327.  Judaism  combines  the  idea  of  salvation  of  the  individual 
with  that  of  the  salvation  of  the  social  unit. 

—  RABBI  I.  MATTUCK 
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Joint  effort 


1328.  Some  critics  don't  like  the  words  "joint  planning"  and 
"coordination."  They  say  they  lack  emotional  appeal.  They  have  no 
human  interest.  And  yet  those  words  are  the  very  cornerstone  of  our 
democracy  and,  being  so,  are  the  basis  of  any  sound  community  pro- 
gram of  social  services. 

—  EDWABD  L.  RYEKSON 

Journalism 


1329.  r^ie  ^u^  Per*od  in  the  life  of  an  event  is  when  it  ceases 
to  be  news  and  has  not  begun  to  be  history. 

—  THOMAS  HARDY 

1330.  ^  y°u  ^310W  saany  people  it  is  impossible  to  conduct  a 
newspaper  impersonally,  and  the  only  way  to  run  a  newspaper  is  in 
an  impersonal  way. 

—  LORD  NORTHCLIFFE 


1331.  "Y°u  are  the  greatest  inventor  in  the  world,"  exclaimed  a 
newspaper  man  to  Alexander  Graham  Bell. 

"Oh,  no,  my  friend,"  replied  Professor  Bell,  Tve  never  been  a  re- 
porter." 

Judge 

1332*  There  was  a  certain  judge  sitting  in  a  courtroom  with 
two  lawyers,  and  one  of  the  lawyers  got  mad  at  the  other  over  an 
argument  and  suddenly  turning  upon  him  said,  "Of  all  the  unmitigated, 
consummate  asses  that  ever  lived,  you  are  the  absolute  limit!" 

And  the  judge,  rapping  heavily  with  his  gavel,  cried:  "Gentlemen, 
you  forget  that  I  am  present." 

1333*  ^  city  lawyer  was  trying  a  case  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  a  rural  community.  After  long  discussion  over  a  certain  point 
the  justice  ruled  against  the  lawyer  who  thereupon  arose,  and  began: 
"If  Your  Honor  please—" 

"Stop  right  there,  young  man.  You  might  just  as  well  sit  down.  I've 
already  made  up  my  mind  and  I  never  change  it.  I  know  law  and  I 
don't  need  nobody  to  tell  me  nothin'.  I'm  right,  I  know  it  and  there's 
nothin'  else  to  it." 
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"Why,  Your  Honor,"  said  the  lawyer,  "of  course  you  are  right.  I 
merely  wanted  to  show  you  what  a  big  fool  Blackstone  was/* 

Judgment 

1334*     ^°d  l****156^  sir,  does  not  propose  to  judge  man  until 

the  end  of  his  days. 

—  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON 

1335.  Dwight  Morrow  was  once  asked  the  secret  of  his  success 

in  dealing  with  others.  He  replied,  "I  never  judge  anyone  until  I 
discover  what  he  would  like  to  be  as  well  as  what  he  is." 

1336.  ^  *s  Because  men  are  prone  to  be  partial  towards  those 
they  love,  unjust  to  those  they  hate,  servile  to  those  above  them,  and 
either  harsh  or  over-indulgent  to  those  below  them  in  station,  poverty 
or  distress,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  one  capable  of  forming  a 
sound  judgment  with  respect  to  the  qualities  of  others. 

—  CONFUCIUS 

Jyry  system 

1337«  ^wc  civilization  has  decided,  and  very  justly  decided, 
that  determining  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  men  is  a  thing  too  important 
to  be  trusted  to  trained  men.  When  it  wishes  for  light  upon  that  awful 
matter,  it  asks  men  who  know  no  more  law  than  I  know,  but  who  can 
feel  the  things  I  felt  in  the  jury  box.  When  it  wants  a  library  catalogued, 
or  the  solar  system  discovered,  or  any  trifle  of  that  kind,  it  uses  up  its 
specialists.  But  when  it  wishes  anything  done  which  is  really  serious, 
it  collects  12  of  the  ordinary  men  standing  around.  The  same  thing 
was  done,  if  I  remember  right,  by  the  founder  of  Christianity. 

—  G.  K.  CHESTERTON,  in  essay  "The 
Twelve  Men,"  in  Tremendous  Trifles 
(Dodd,  Mead).  By  permission  of 
A.  P.  Watt  &  Son  (London)  and 
Miss  D.  E.  Collins,  owner  of  G.  K. 


Chesterton's  copyrights,  and  also 
by  permission  of  SKeed  and  Ward, 
Inc.,  New  York 


Justice 


1338.  Preventive  justice  is  no  less  important  than  preventive 
medicine.  If  we  think  of  the  legal  orders  in  terms  of  social  engineer- 
ing, it  must  be  evident  that  sanitary  engineering  is  not  the  least  im- 
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portant  feature.  Prevention  at  the  source  rather  than  penal  treatment 
afterward  must  be  a  large  item  in  dealing  with  crime. 

—  DEAN  ROSCOE  POUND 

1339*  -^  farmer  was  a  witness  in  a  hog-stealing  case  and  seemed 
to  be  stretching  a  point  in  favor  of  the  accused. 

"Do  you/*  roared  the  prosecuting  attorney,  Tcnow  the  nature  of  the 
oath?" 

"Sure/'  said  the  farmer. 

"Do  you  know,"  demanded  the  attorney,  "that  you  are  not  to  bear 
false  witness  against  your  neighbor?*' 

"I'm  not  bearing  false  witness  against  him!"  returned  the  fanner 
indignantly.  Tin  bearing  it  for  him!" 


1340.  ^  effect>  what  is  in  the  way  of  preventive  justice  ...  is 
achieved  not  by  legal  but  by  extra-legal  agencies.  It  is  done  for  the 
most  part,  not  by  the  agencies  of  the  law,  but  by  social  workers  .  .  . 
The  preventive  activities  of  social  workers  are  likely  to  be  more  effec- 
tive than  legal  rules.  But  in  the  making  and  applying  legal  rules  we 
must  turn  to  the  results  achieved  by  social  workers  if  we  are  to  under- 
stand our  legal  problems  aright. 

—  DEAN  ROSCOE  POUNB 


1341.    ^e  hungry  judges  soon  the  sentence  sign, 
And  wretches  hang  that  jurymen  may  dine. 

—  ALEXANDER  POPE 


1342.    ^-e  *ka*  buyeth  magistracy  must  sell  justice. 


1343.     ft  *s  Ius*  as  we-^  ^a*  Justice  is  blind;  she  might  not  like 
some  of  the  things  done  in  her  name  if  she  could  see  them. 


1344.  ^e  *aw  k  ma^e  to  protect  the  innocent  by  punishing 
the  guflty. 

—  DANIEL  WEBSTER 

Juvenile  delinquency 

1345.  ^  punishment  were  the  answer  to  delinquency,  we  would 
have  had  a  perfect  society  centuries  ago,  with  pillories,  stocks,  the 
whipping  post,  galley  slaves,  dungeons  and  Devil's  Islands. 
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1346.    &  delinquent  child  is  the  failure  of  about  two  dozen 
grown-ups,  only  two  of  whom  are  Ms  parents. 

—  HOWARD  LANE,  New  York  University, 
"No  Child  Is  Bom  Delinquent,"  ChM- 
hood  Education 


1347.    Until  youth  learns  to  know,  respect,  and  obey  the  teach- 
ings of  Almighty  God,  we  can  never  expect  them  to  obey  civil  law  or 

the  laws  of  society. 


1348.  Juvenile  crime  is  often  recognized  as  the  love  of  fun 
"gone  wrong."  Bad  gangs  can  have  their  interests  diverted  until  they 
become  good  basketball  teams. 

—  WALTER  L.  SCOTT,  Recreation 


1349.    ^e  fov^g  and  forgiving,  but  love  your  children  enough  to 
discipline  them  before  it  is  too  late, 

—  MKS.  LAVINIA  CHRISTIANSEN  FUGAL  of 
Pleasant  Grove,  Utah,  American  Mother 
of  1955,  quoted  by  Paul  S.  Deland,  As- 
sociate Editor,  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  "Batting  Crime  Comics  to  Pro- 
tect Youth/'  Federal  Probation 


1350.  ^n  ^e  freatoent  of  juvenile  delinquency  two  matters  are 
of  paramount  importance,  namely,  the  safety,  protection,  and  welfare 
of  the  community,  and  the  welfare  of  the  individual  child  concerned. 
Neither  should  be  lost  sight  of  nor  subordinated  in  our  desire  to  serve 
the  other.  When  we  speak  of  protecting  the  child,  we  do  not  intend 
shielding  him  from  responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  his  acts. 

In  seeking  the  welfare  of  the  child  in  a  true  sense  the  courts  work 
is  directed  to  securing  all  services  available  to  achieve  the  healthy 
development  of  the  child  and  the  greatest  opportunity  for  his  becoming 
a  good  citizen  in.  the  community.  One  cannot,  therefore,  and  should 
not,  seek  to  separate  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  the  welfare 
of  the  child  or  assume  that  one  must  be  of  primary  and  one  of 
secondary  importance.  In  each  case  the  court's  obligation  is  to  take 
such  action  as  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  child  and  of  the  community. 

—  From  the  Report  on  Juvenile  Court 
Administration  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Prevention  and 
Control  of  Juvenile  Delinquency 
(1946) 
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1351.  HOODLUMS  ON  THE  SCREEN 

The  Mnd  of  propaganda  that  really  annoys  me  is  that  shown  in  the 
movies—the  crime  and  hoodlum  pictures.  I  wonder  sometimes  if  the 
movie  industry  is  not  seeking  to  teach  disrespect  for  law  and  order 
for  ulterior  motives.  To  my  mind,  the  "Dead  End  Kids"  pictures  en- 
courage gangsterism  and  crime,  and  perhaps  help  produce  such  crim- 
inal youths  as  those  who  killed  the  policeman  recently.  I  am  certainly 
in  favor  of  free  speech,  but  why  should  these  imbeciHc  hoodlums  of 
the  movies  be  continually  foisted  on  the  public.  These  poor,  hounded 
criminals  with  the  inevitable  streak  of  "nobility"  (in  the  pictures) 
give  me  a  decided  pain. 

—  P.  E.  H.,  Chicago  Tribune 


1352.  ^e  futee  of  America  lies  in  the  minds  of  the  children 
of  today.  What  our  young  people  are  taught  to  believe,  the  ideas  they 
formulate  as  to  what  constitutes  good  government,  successful  business 
dealings  and  proper  personal  behavior,  will  be  the  ideas  upon  which 
our  nation  will  be  governed  in  years  to  come. 

The  examples  we  set  for  the  younger  generation  are  all  important. 
As  the  future  guardians  of  the  nation,  our  children  are  our  most 
precious  possessions.  If  we  show  them  that  power,  wealth  or  high 
positions  are  to  be  gained  through  crime  and  corruption,  we  alone  are 
to  blame. 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  best  cured  by  first  removing  adult  delin- 
quency. As  in  the  case  of  any  disease,  we  must  do  more  than  treat 
the  effects—  we  must  remove  the  cause! 

Many  parents  who  live  blameless  lives  do  not  understand  why  their 
children  should  not  follow  their  examples—but  we  must  remember  that 
our  children  learn  and  are  influenced  by  the  behavior  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  outside  their  own  homes. 

That  is  why  we  cannot  afford  to  allow  racketeers,  gangsterism, 
crime,  and  corruption  to  flourish.  It  is  our  business  to  "mind  the  other 
fellow's  business"  when  he  endangers  the  good  of  the  community  or 
the  nation.  The  best  way  we  can  guard  the  future  of  America  is  to 
guide  the  thoughts  of  our  children  now  by  wiping  out  crime  among 

ourselves. 

—  Federal  Probation 


1353.    W*y  d°  kids  break  the  law?  They  see  adults  doing  it— 
and  getting  away  with  it!  We  don't  need  to  waste  our  time  wringing 
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our  hands  in  holy  horror  over  the  "goings-on"  of  youth  when  we 
proudly  boast  of  how  we  "fooled  the  cop/*  "talked  him  out  o£  a  ticket," 
"slipped  one  over  on  the  income  tax  department,3*  or  took  advantage 
of  a  'legal  loophole."  Little  pitchers  still  have  big  ears,  and  many  a 
youngster  gets  his  attitude  about  disrespect  for  law  right  in  his  own 
home  or  from  some  adult  he  admires. 

—  HONORABLE  WHXIAM  B.  McKsssoN, 

Judge    of    the    Juvenile    Court,    Los 

Angeles,  California 

1354.  Juvenile  delinquency  is  the  result  of  parents  trying  to 
train  children  without  starting  at  the  bottom. 

Kindness 

1355.  fr*  ^e  sprfrg  °f  1865,  a  number  of  men  who  had  resisted 
the  draft  in  Western  Pennsylvania  were  pardoned  in  a  batch  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  His  friend,  I.  H.  Speed,  who  had  heard  the  touching 
pleas  of  two  women  petitioners  in  the  case,  observed  that  he  wondered 
how  the  President  stood  the  anguish  of  such  pleadings  when  he  was, 
at  heart,  so  sensitive.  "I  have,  in  that  order/'  said  Lincoln,  "made  peo- 
ple happy  and  alleviated  the  distress  of  many  a  poor  soul  whom  I 
never  expect  to  see.  Speed,  die  when  I  may,  I  want  it  said  of  me  by 
those  who  know  me  best,  that  I  always  plucked  a  thistle  and  planted 
a  flower  when  I  thought  a  flower  would  grow." 

1356.  Kindness  is  a  hard  thing  to  give  away.  It  usually  comes 
back  to  you. 

1357.  Kindness—  a  language  which  the  dumb  can  speak,  and  the 
deaf  can  understand. 

—  CHRISTIAN  NEVELL  BOVEE 

Kiss—  Kissing 


1358: 

"Kissing  a  bride  after  the  ceremony 

Everybody  does  that." 

"Yeah,  but  this  was  two  years  after. 


1359.    Pe°pte  who  throw  kisses  are  mighty  near  hopelessly  lazy. 

—  BOB  HOPE 
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1360*     '^ss:  a  mutual  interchange  of  salivary  bacteria. 

Know-how 

1361.  Two  £arn*e*'s  at  a  county  fair  were  fascinated  by  a  booth 
where  little  celluloid  balls  bobbed  on  top  o£  water  jets.  Customers 
were  offered  substantial  prizes  if  they  succeeded  in  shooting  any  one 
of  the  balls  off  its  perch.  One  of  the  farmers  spent  six  quarters  in  a 
vain  effort  to  pick  off  one  ball.  Finally  his  friend  pushed  him  aside 
and  picked  up  the  rifle. 

"Watch  how  I  do  it/'  he  said. 

He  took  a  single  shot.  All  six  balls  disappeared. 

As  they  walked  away  from  the  booth  laden  with  prizes,  the  unsuc- 
cessful one  marveled, 

"How  did  you  ever  do  it?"  he  asked. 

"It  just  took  knowing  how,"  explained  the  winner.  "I  shot  the  man 
working  the  pump." 

Knowledge 

1362.  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

—  ALEXANDER  POPE,  Essay  on  Criticism 

1363«  -^  y°u  ^ove  knowledge,  you  will  be  a  master  of  knowledge. 
What  you  have  come  to  know,  pursue  by  exercise;  what  you  have  not 
learned,  seek  to  add  to  your  knowledge,  for  it  is  as  reprehensible  to 
hear  a  profitable  saying  and  not  grasp  it  as  to  be  offered  a  good  gift 
by  one's  friends  and  not  accept  it.  Believe  that  many  precepts  are 
better  than  much  wealth,  for  wealth  quicldy  fails  us,  but  precepts 
abide  through  all  time. 

—  ISOCEATES 


1364.  ®^  a^  men  peAaps  the  book-lover  needs  most  to  be  re- 
minded that  man's  business  here  is  to  know  for  the  sake  of  living, 
not  to  live  for  the  sake  of  knowing. 

—  FBEDERIC  HARBISON,  The  Choice 
of  Books 


1365*     ^ja(^  st^  ^ey  §aze(l  an(l  stu^  tihe  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  should  carry  all  it  knew. 

—  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH,  The  Deserted  Village 
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1366.  When  you  know  a  thing  to  hold  that  you  know  it,  and 
when  you  do  not  know  a  thing  to  know  you  do  not,  this  is  knowledge. 

—  CONFUCIUS 

1367.  Knowing  too  much  too  soon  is  a  lesser  evil  than  knowing 
practically  nothing  too  long. 

—  ROBERT  B.  HEELMAN,  Professor  of 
English,  University  of  Washing- 
ton, quoted  by  permission 


1368.  ft  k  sa^er  to  ^now  to°  ^e  t^lai]L  to° 

—  SAMUEL  BUTLER 

1369.  Teach  thy  tongue  to  say,  *I  do  not  know." 

—  The  Talmud 


1370.    r^ie  ^es*  part  of  our  knowledge  is  that  which  teaches  us 
where  knowledge  leaves  off  and  ignorance  begins. 

—  OLIVER.  WENDELL  HOLMES 

1371*    ft  k  Better  to  know  nothing  than  to  know  what  ain't  so. 

—  JOSH  BILLINGS 

1372.  First-hand  knowledge  does  not  become  second-hand  when 
used. 

1373.  To  me  the  charm  o£  an  encyclopedia  is  that  it  knows— 
and  I  needn't. 

—  FRANCIS  YEATS-BROWN 


1374.  ^  a  l*^6  knowledge  is  dangerous,  where  is  the  man  who 
has  so  much  as  to  be  out  of  danger? 

—  THOMAS  H.  HUXLEY 

1375.  The  essence  of  knowledge  is,  having  it,  to  apply  it;  not 
having  it,  to  confess  your  ignorance. 

—  CONFUCIUS 


1376.  Wtat  one  knows  is,  in  youth,  of  little  moment;  they  know 
enough  who  know  how  to  learn. 

—  HENRY  ADAMS 

1377.  A  man  with  knowledge,  but  without  energy,  is  a  house 
furnished  but  not  inhabited;  a  man  with  energy  but  without  knowl- 
edge, a  house  dwelt  in  but  unfurnished. 

—  JOHN  STTERLING,  Essays  and  Tales 
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1378.  Experience  indicates  that  loiowledge  cannot  be  imparted. 

It  can  only  be  acquired. 

—  NORMAN  G.  SHIDLE 

Language 

1379.  ^e  Pr^cher  had  just  finished  his  sermon  and  was  en- 
gaged in  greeting  his  parishoners  as  they  left  the  church.  He  was 
approached  by  a  woman  who  said:  "I  always  enjoy  your  sermons  and 
try  never  to  miss  any  of  them  if  I  can  help  it.  I  do  hope  they  will  be 
published  in  book  form  some  day." 

To  which  the  minister  replied:  "Perhaps  they  will  posthumously." 
"Well,  I  hope  it  will  be  real  soon,"  replied  the  woman  with  the  air 

of  one  who  has  just  uttered  some  words  of  compliment  and  encourage- 

ment. 

1380.  Without  knowing  the  force  of  words,  it  is  impossible  to 
know  men. 

—  CONFUCIUS 


1381.  ^e  difference  between  the  right  word  and  the  almost 
right  word  is  the  difference  between  lightning  and  the  lightning  bug. 

—  MASK  TWAIN 

1382.  Language  is  a  particularly  vivid  and  universal  example 
of  the  way  the  infant  acquires  the  patterns  of  social  behavior.  Before 
the  third  birthday,  the  child  is  apt  to  be  well  equipped  with  the  spe- 
cial sound  patterns  from  which  the  particular  language  is  built,  and  to 
have  learned  a  good  deal  about  using  them  in  ways  that  please  the 
parents  and  help  him  to  get  what  he  wants.  Henceforth  for  many  a 
year  he  will  be  growing  in  skill  in  using  this  incalculably  useful  human 
tool—  first  for  vocal  behavior,  then  in  thought,  and  then,  in  most  socie- 
ties, in  writing. 

1383.  Language  is  the  dress  of  thought;  every  time  you  talk 
your  mind  is  on  parade. 

Laughter 

1384.  Laughter  while  it  lasts,  slackens  and  unbraces  the  mind, 
weakens  the  faculties,  and  causes  a  kind  of  remissness  and  dissolution 
in  all  the  powers  of  the  soul;  and  thus  far  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
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weakness  in  the  composition  of  human  nature.  But  if  we  consider  the 
frequent  reliefs  we  receive  from  it,  and  how  often  it  breaks  the  gloom 
which  is  apt  to  depress  the  mind  and  damp  our  spirits,  with  transient, 
unexpected  gleams  of  joy,  one  would  take  care  not  to  grow  too  wise  for 
so  great  a  pleasure  of  life. 

—  JOSEPH  ADDISON 

1385.     Nothing  is  more  significant  of  men's  character  than  what 
they  find  laughable. 

—  JOHANN  WOLFGANG  VON  GOETHE 


Low 

1386.  ^  ^^e  koy  was  once  brought  before  a  magistrate,  charged 
with  throwing  stones  at  passing  railway  trains. 

"What  have  you  to  say?"  asked  the  stern-faced  judge. 

"I  didn't  throw  no  stones,  sir,  I  was  only  going  to,"  said  the  boy. 

"Only  going  to!"  echoed  the  magistrate.  "Well,  the  intent  was  there, 
and  as  a  deterrent  I  shall  fine  you  $5." 

The  father  took  the  youngster  by  the  hand  and  proceeded  to  leave 
the  courtroom  when  the  judge  called  him  back  and  reminded  him  that 
he  had  failed  to  pay  the  fine. 

That's  quite  so/'  replied  the  parent.  "I  should  have  done  so;  but  as 
the  intent  is  just  as  good  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  why,  you're  paid." 

1387*    A  good  judge  conceives  quickly,  judges  slowly. 

—  Old  proverb 

1388*    Defendant  in  a  County  Court  action:  "As  God  is  my 
judge,  I  did  not  take  this  money." 
Judge;  "He  isn't.  I  am.  You  did." 


1389.  kaw  cannot  persuade  where  it  cannot  punish. 

1390.  During  a  moot  court  argument  in  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  one  pair  of  students  was  given  a  case  rather  equally  divided  on 
the  issues.  It  so  happened  that  about  a  week  before  the  oral  argument, 
however,  an  advance  sheet  came  out  with  an  almost  identical  case  in 
a  highly  considered  jurisdiction.  The  decision  was  squarely  for  the 
defendant.  Student  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  felt  lost  and  sure  enough 
his  opponent  made  effective  use  of  the  case  in  point.  When  it  came 
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plaintiffs  turn  to  argue,  the  first  thing  the  judge  said  was,  "Counsel, 
what  about  this  new  case  which  defendant  has  cited?" 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  attorney  for  the  plaintiff  re- 
plied; 'Tour  Honor,  these  cases  are  easily  distinguishaTble—  why,  even 
die  names  are  different!" 

1391*  A  young  lawyer  was  defending  an  old  convict  on  a  charge 
of  burglary  in  a  state  where  the  court  rules  allow  each  side  one  hour 
to  address  the  jury.  The  young  lawyer,  somewhat  nervous,  consulted 
a  veteran  member  of  the  bar  who  happened  to  be  standing  near.  "How 
much  time  do  you  think  I  should  take  in  addressing  the  jury?"  he  asked 
in  a  rather  pompous  manner. 

"Take  the  fall  hour/'  was  the  gruff  reply. 

"The  full  hour?  Why,  I  intended  taking  only  fifteen  minutes.* 

"Take  the  full  hour,"  repeated  the  old  lawyer. 

"But  why?" 

"Because  the  longer  you  talk,  the  longer  you  will  keep  your  client 
out  of  jail." 

1392*  A  young  lawyer  presenting  an  argument  before  the  Su- 
preme Court,  stated  some  simple  and  fundamental  principles  of  law. 
One  of  the  learned  justices  leaned  over  the  bench  and  said  to  die 
young  man,  "Don't  you  give  this  court  credit  for  knowing  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  law?" 

"Your  Honor,"  replied  the  young  man,  "that's  the  mistake  I  made  in 
the  lower  court." 

1393.  How  long  soever  it  hath  continued,  if  it  be  against  reason, 
it  is  of  no  force  in  law. 

—  SIR  EDWABD   COKE,  The  Institutes: 
A  Commentary  upon  Littleton 

1394.  Man  is  an  able  creature,  but  he  has  made  35,643,692 
laws  and  hasn't  yet  improved  on  the  Ten  Commandments. 

1395.  Probably  all  laws  are  useless;  for  good  men  do  not  need 
laws  at  all,  and  bad  men  are  made  no  better  by  them. 

—  DEMONAX  THE  CYNIC 


1396.     The  Court:  "Why  do  you  wish  a  new  trial  for  your  client?'3 
Lawyer:  ''On  the  grounds  of  newly  discovered  matter,  your  Honor." 
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The  Court:  "And  what's  the  nature  of  that?" 

Lawyer:  "My  client  has  dug  up  $500  that  I  didn't  know  he  had." 

Lawyer 

1397.  George  Ade  had  finished  his  after-dinner  speech  at  a 
gathering  of  notables,  and  when  he  had  seated  himself  a  well-known 
lawyer,  who  was  also  an  amateur  wit,  rose,  shoved  his  hands  deep  into 
his  trouser  pockets,  as  was  his  habit,  and  laughingly  inquired  of  those 
present:  "Doesn't  it  strike  the  company  as  a  little  unusual  that  a  pro- 
fessional humorist  should  be  funny?" 

When  the  laughter  had  subsided,  Ade  drawled  out:  "Doesn't  it 
strike  the  company  as  a  little  unusual  that  a  lawyer  should  have  his 
hands  in  his  own  pockets?" 


1398.  ®^  ^awYers  never  die.  They  just  lose  their  appeal. 

1399.  Everything  you  learn  here  will  go  for  naught  if  you  for- 
get the  fundamental  rule—  when  it  becomes  apparent  that  somebody 
on  your  side  is  headed  for  jail,  make  sure  it's  your  client. 

—  CHAUNCY  DEPEW,  advice  given  a 
classroom  of  embryo  lawyers  at 
Harvard  University 


1400.    Why?  gentlemen,  you  cannot  live  without  the  lawyers, 
and  certainly  you  cannot  die  without  them. 

—  JOSEPH  H.  CHOATE 


Laziness 

1401.  Some  folks  never  travel  fax  because  they  plan  their  course 
by  lassitude  and  loungetude. 

1402.  Hard  work  never  killed  anybody— but  why  take  a  chance 
on  being  the  first  victim? 


Leadership 


1403.     Tke  ^na^  test  °*  a  lea(ler  is  that  he  leaves  behind  him  in 
other  men  the  conviction  and  will  to  carry  on. 

—  WALTER  LIPPMANN 
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1404.    A  leader  is  best  when  people  barely  know  that  he  exists; 

not  so  good  when  people  obey  and  acclaim  Mm;  worst  when  they 
despise  him. 

—  LAO-TSU 


1405.  r^ie  higher  a  man  gets  up  the  executive  ladder,  the  more 
is  he  judged  by  his  success  in  directing  other  people. 

—  JOHN  J.  CORSON,  "How  to  Delegate 
Responsibility,"  Nations  Business 

1406.  A.  good  leader  inspires  other  men  with  confidence  in 

him;  a  great  leader  inspires  them  with  confidence  in  themselves. 

1407.  After  a  good  many  years  of  observing  human  nature  in 
action  I  have  firmly  concluded  that  two  qualities  make  the  difference 
between  leaders  and  men  of  average  performance.  They  are  curiosity 
and  discontent.  These  deep  human  urges  work  together,  I  believe,  to 
motivate  all  human  discovery  and  achievement. 

I  have  never  known  an  outstanding  man  who  lacked  either  curiosity 
or  discontent.  And  I  have  never  known  a  man  of  small  achievement 
who  had  both.  The  two  belong  together.  Without  discontent,  curiosity 
is  merely  idle.  Without  curiosity,  discontent  is  only  useless  hand- 
wringing. 

—  CHABLES  H.  BROWER,  "Why  We  Succeed 
or  Fail,"  Farm  Journal 


1408*  r"^ie  acts  °^  ^e  lea-der  are  the  acts  of  the  nation.  If  the 
leader  is  just,  the  nation  is  just;  if  he  is  unjust,  the  nation  too  is  unjust 
and  is  punished  for  the  sins  of  the  leader. 

—  ZOHAR 

1409.  Nothing  is  less  true,  so  far  as  intellectual  initiative  is  con- 
cerned, than  the  idea  that  those  who  are  good  in  obeying  will  also  be 
good  in  commanding. 

—  K.  R.  POPPER,   The  Open 
Society  and  its  Enemies 

1410*  ^  g00^  leader  takes  a  little  more  than  his  share  of  blame; 
a  little  less  than  his  share  of  credit. 

—  ARNOLD  H.  GLASGOW 

1411.    Don't  command;  convince. 
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1412.  ^  *s  a  w^se  general  w^o  can  make  men  of  lesser  rank 
obey  bis  orders  in  a  crisis.  It  is  a  wiser  general  who  has  deployed  his 
authority  to  lower  officers  and  trained  them  how  to  make  decisions 
in  a  crisis. 

1413  '^ie  ^e^ow  who  believes  in  following  the  crowd  always 
ends  up  in  the  rear. 

—  DR.  O.  A.  BATTISTA  in  Q  D  Diary 

1414*  I  learned  from  history  that  a  leader  is  a  man  who  has  the 
ability  to  make  other  people  do  what  they  don't  want  to  do,  and  like  it. 

—  From  Jeor  of  Decisions,  by 
Harry  S.  Truman,  Double- 
day  &  Company,  Inc.,  1955 

1415,  r^°°  many  P60?!6  wan*  to  beat  the  drum  and  too  few  want 
to  play  second  fiddle. 

1416*    A  general  should  have  clean  hands. 

—  NAPOLEON  I 

1417*  Others  will  follow  your  footsteps  easier  than  they  will 
follow  your  advice. 

Learning 

1418.  A  ^^e  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,  but  none  at  all  is 
fatal. 

SAMUEL 


1419*    ^  *s  w^at  we  think  we  know  already  that  often  prevents 
us  from  learning. 

—  CLAUDE  BERNABD 

Legislation 

1420.  Unnecessary  laws  are  not  good  laws,  but  traps  for  money. 

—  THOMAS  HOBBES,  The  Leviathan 

Leisure 

1421.  Leisure,  as  the  Greeks  understood  it,  was  not  a  condition 
of  vacancy,  or  a  time  of  "vacation."  It  was  work  and  play  rolled  into 
one,  and  ennobled  by  being  united.  Leisure,  like  work,  was  a  state  of 
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activity;  but  the  activity  was  the  activity  o£  the  mind,  a  "cultivation*' 
of  the  mind,  pursued  for  itself  and  its  own  sake. 

—  SIR  ERNEST  BARKER 

1422.     Leisure  time  is  the  finished  product  of  greater  efficiency. 
1423*     Time  you  enjoy  wasting  is  not  time  wasted. 

1424.  The  only  thing  worse  than  having  too  much  to  do  is  not 
having  enough. 

Letters 

1425.  TLives"  of  great  men  oft  remind  us 

As  we  o'er  their  pages  turn, 
That  we  too  may  leave  behind  us 
Letters  that  we  ought  to  bum. 

—  THOMAS  HOOD 

Liberal 

1426.  A  Mberal  use<^  to  be  a  person  who  was  devoted  to  free- 
dom. Today,  however,  an  "economic  liberal"  is  usually  one  who  be- 
lieves in  more  and  more  authoritarian  control  over  our  economy  and 
less  and  less  freedom. 

—  REV.  IRVING  E.  HOWARD,  "Freedom 
Is  For  the  Responsible,"  Christian 
Economics 

Liberty 

142  T.  Liberty  is  a  right  of  doing  whatever  the  laws  permit;  and 
if  a  citizen  could  do  what  they  forbid,  he  would  no  longer  be  possessed 
of  liberty,  because  all  his  fellow-citizens  would  have  the  same  power. 

—  HAROLD  J.  LASKI 

1428.  O  Liberty!  What  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name? 

—  MADAME  ROLAND  (immediately  before 
lier  execution,  as  slie  stood  before  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  in  tlie  Place  de  la 
Revolution  in  Paris) 

1429.  Liberty  will  not  descend  to  a  people;  a  people  must  raise 
themselves  to  liberty;  it  is  a  blessing  that  must  be  earned  before  it 
can  be  enjoyed. 
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1430.    ^  behooves  every  man  who  values  liberty  of  conscience 
for  himself,  to  resist  invasions  of  it  in  the  case  of  others. 

—  THOMAS  JEFFERSON,  Letter  to 
Benjamin  Rush,  1803 


1431  ^or  *^s  *s  no*  ^e  ^kerty  wl^cl1  we  cai1  hope,  that  no 
grievance  ever  should  arise  in  the  Commonwealth,  that  let  no  man  in 
this  world  expect;  but  when  complaints  are  freely  heard,  deeply  con- 
sidered, and  speedily  reformed,  then  is  the  utmost  bound  of  civil 
liberty  attained  that  wise  men  look  for. 

—  JOHN  MILTON,  Areopagitica 

1432  .    Liberty  is  the  one  thing  you  can't  have  unless  you  give 
it  to  others. 

—  WILUAM  ALLEN  WHITE 


1433.  Wken  You  define  liberty  you  limit  it,  and  when  you  limit 
it,  you  destroy  it. 

Library 

1434.  &  library  may  be  regarded  as  the  solemn  chamber  in 
which  a  man  may  take  counsel  with  all  who  have  been  wise,  and  great, 
and  good,  and  glorious  among  the  men  that  have  gone  before  him. 

—  GEOBGE  DAWSON 

1435.  Consider  what  you  have  in  the  smallest  chosen  library.  A 
company  of  the  wisest  and  wittiest  men  that  could  be  picked  out  of 
all  countries  in  a  thousand  years  have  set  in  best  order  the  results  of 
their  learning  and  wisdom. 

—  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 

1436*  A  nineteenth-century  English  book  collector  named  James 
Edwards,  who  loved  his  books  dearly,  directed  in  his  will  that  his 
coffin  be  fashioned  from  the  shelves  of  his  library. 

Another  Englishman,  Augustine  Birrell,  ordered  a  nineteen-volume 
set  of  the  works  of  Hannah  More  buried  deep  in  his  garden. 

The  books  take  up  too  much  room  on  my  shelves,"  he  explained, 
"and  are  just  as  likely  to  be  dug  up  from  the  garden  as  to  be  picked 
out  for  reading  here." 

A  third  British  book  fanatic,  Lady  Gough,  assured  herself  a  measure 
of  immortality  by  forbidding  the  placing  of  books  by  male  authors  in 
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her  library  alongside  books  by  female  authors—  unless,  of  course,  they 
were  married. 

—  W.  HABT  BLUMENTHAL  in 
Bookman's  Bedlam 

1437*     Libraries  are  the  collective  memory  of  mankind. 

—  LORD  SAMUEL 

1438.     Library:  a  place  where  the  dead  live. 
Life 


1439.    ^e  most  difficult  lesson  of  life  is  to  learn  to  accept  the 
commonplace. 


1440.  The  tragedy  of  life  is  not  in  death  but  in  what  dies  inside 
a  man  while  he  lives—  the  death  of  genuine  feeling,  the  death  of  in- 
spired response,  the  death  of  the  awareness  that  makes  it  possible  to 
feel  the  pain  or  the  glory  of  other  men  in  oneself. 

—  From  "The  Point  About  Schweitzer" 
by  Norman  Cousins,  The  Saturday  Re- 
view, October  2,  1954 


1441.  W^611  a  m^n  wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  "the  show  is  on," 
that  his  span  of  life  is  shortening  with  every  tick  of  the  clock,  and  if 
he  is  going  to  live  a  useful  life,  he  must  be  at  it—  at  that  moment  life 
begins  for  him,  no  matter  what  his  age,  The  tragedies  of  life  are  with 
those  who  drift  and  never  discover  that  life  has  begun.  For  them  the 
curtain  never  rises. 


1442.  ^e  *s  rea^  Life  is  earnest! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal; 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest, 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

—  HENRY   WADSWORTH   LONGFELLOW, 
A  Psalm  of  Life 


1443.  ^-e  ^as  sPent  a^  his  tife  fr*  letting  down  empty  buckets 
into  empty  wells;  and  he  is  frittering  away  his  age  in  trying  to  draw 
them  up  again. 

—  SYDNEY  SMITH 


1444.     Life  *s  ^e  a  Blanket  too  short.  You  pull  it  up  and  your 
toes  rebel,  you  yank  it  down  and  shivers  meander  about  your  shoul- 
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ders;  but  cheerful  folks  manage  to  draw  their  knees  up  and  pass  a 
very  comfortable  night. 

—  MARION  HOWARD 

1445.  ^  person  does  not  find  life  worth  living;  he  makes  life 
worth  living. 

—  REV.  HOWARD  J.  BROWN 

1446.  There  is  no  more  fatal  blunderer  than  he  who  consumes 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  getting  his  living. 

—  HENRY  DAVID  THOREAU 

1447.  Every  day  is  a  little  life;  and  our  whole  life  is  but  a  day 
repeated.  Those,  therefore,  that  dare  lose  a  day  are  dangerously 
prodigal;  those  that  dare  misspend  it,  desperate. 

—  BISHOP  HALL 

1448.  Life's  a  reckoning  we  cannot  make  twice  over.  You  can- 
not mend  a  wrong  subtraction  by  doing  your  addition  right. 

—  GEORGE  ELIOT 


1449.    ^  us  endure  without  protest;  it  is  the  only  way  to  make 
life  endurable. 

—  VOLTAIRE 


1450.    ^e  k  ^e  Paying  a  violin  solo  in  public  and  learning  the 
instrument  as  one  goes  on. 

—  SAMUEL  BUTLER 


1451.  ^  §OO(1  l^e  &  l&e  a  good  play—  it  has  to  have  a  satisfying 
and  exciting  third  act 

—  ETHEL  BARRYMORE  at  76 

1452.  -^ife  hardens  what  is  soft  within  us  and  softens  what  is 
hard. 

—  DR.  JOSEPH  FORT  NEWTON 


1453.  ^  *^e  end  things  must  be  as  they  are  and  have  always 
been—  the  great  things  remain  for  the  great,  the  abysses  for  the  pro- 
found, the  delicacies  and  thrills  for  the  refined,  and,  to  sum  up  shortly, 
everything  rare  for  the  rare. 

—  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  NIETZSCHE 
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1454,    When  people  complain  of  life,  it  is  almost  always  because 
they  have  asked  impossible  things  of  it. 

—  ERNEST  RENAN 


1455*     ^e  doesn't  begin  at  40  for  those  who  went  like  60  when 
they  were  20. 

1456*     Finding  a  way  to  Mve  a  simple  life  is  today's  most  compli- 
cated job. 


1457.     ^e  ^  a  £ore*gn  language;  all  men  mispronounce  it. 

—  CHKISTOPHER  MORLEY 


145  8.     k^e  *s  a  §ame  ^e  child  plays—  the  parent  is  the  coach. 

1459.     Common  sense  and  good  nature  will  do  a  lot  to  make  the 
pilgrimage  of  life  not  too  difficult. 

—  W.  SOMERSET  MAUGHAM 


1460.  ^e  ta^  °^  ^-ux&z®-  l*£e  as  &  journey;  but  how  variously 
is  that  journey  performed!  There  are  those  who  come  forth  girt,  and 
shod,  and  mantled,  to  walk  on  velvet  lawns  and  smooth  terraces,  where 
every  gale  is  arrested  and  every  beam  is  tempered.  There  are  others 
who  walk  on  the  Alpine  paths  of  life,  against  driving  misery  and 
through  stormy  sorrows  over  sharp  afflictions;  walk  with  bare  feet  and 
naked  breast,  jaded,  mangled  and  chilled. 

—  SYDNEY  SMITH: 


1461.    ^e  greatest  use  of  a  life  is  to  spend  it  for  something  that 
outlasts  it. 

—  HENRY  JAMES 


1462.     kife  is  what  is  happening  to  us  while  we  are  making 
other  plans. 

—  ALLEN  SAUNBERS 


1463.    ^e  onfy  way  to  ^ve  ^  by  accepting  each  minute  as  an 
unrepeatable  miracle. 

—  STORM  JAMESON 


1464.    ^et  us  endeavor  so  to  live  that  when  we  come  to  die  even 
the  undertaker  will  be  sorry. 

—  MARK  TWAIN 
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1465*    kife  is  a  play!  Tis  not  its  length,  but  its  performance  that 
counts. 

—  SENECA 


1466.  kive  ^  ^  y°u  exPec*ed  to  live  a  hundred  years,  but  might 
die  tomorrow. 

—  ANN  LEE 

1467.  Whether  a  life  is  noble  or  ignoble  depends,  not  on  the 
calling  which  is  adopted,  but  on  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  followed.  The 
humblest  Hfe  may  be  noble,  while  that  of  the  most  powerful  monarch 
or  the  greatest  genius  may  be  contemptible.  It  is  not  so  much  the  hours 
that  tell,  as  the  way  we  use  them:  life  must  be  measured  by  the 
thought  and  action  rather  than  by  time. 

—  LORD  AVEBTJRY 


1468.  Take  kom  ^e  Peri°d  of  your  life  the  useless  parts  of  it, 
and  what  remains?  Take  off  the  time  of  your  infancy;  your  sleep;  your 
thoughtless  hours;  your  days  of  sickness—  and  even  in  the  fulness  of 
years,  how  few  have  been  your  hours  of  usefulness! 

—  DANDEMIS 


1469.    ^ife  k  a  c&rapaig11?  not  a  battle,  and  has  its  defeats  as 
well  as  its  victories. 

—  DON  PIATT 


1470.    Q^y  those  live  who  do  good. 

—  COUNT  LEO  TOLSTOI 


Light 

1471.  ^  we  want  light,  we  must  conquer  darkness. 

-J.  T.  FIELDS 

Lincoln 

1472.  There  is  no  new  thing  to  be  said  of  Lincoln.  There  is  no 
new  thing  to  be  said  of  the  mountains,  or  of  the  sea  or  of  the  stars. 
The  years  go  their  way,  but  the  same  old  mountains  lift  their  granite 
shoulders  above  the  drifting  clouds;  the  same  mysterious  sea  beats 
upon  the  shore,  and  the  same  silent  stars  keep  holy  vigil  above  a  tired 
world.  But  to  the  mountains  and  the  sea  and  stars  men  turn  forever 
in  unwearied  homage.  And  thus  with  Lincoln.  For  he  was  mountain 
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in  grandeur  of  soul,  he  was  sea  in  deep  undervoice  of  mystic  loneli- 
ness, he  was  star  in  steadfast  purity  of  purpose  and  of  service.  And  he 
abides. 

—  HOMER  HOCH,  M.C.  (Kansas) 

1473.  ^a  Springfield,  Illinois,  where  the  immortal  "Abe'*  Lincoln 
once  lived,  a  local  mother  often  told  her  children  the  majestic  story 
of  the  Great  Emancipator.  One  evening,  while  walking  with  her  little 
girl,  she  paused  reverently  before  Lincoln's  old  home.  The  lights  from 
within  the  house  were  streaming  their  rays  through  the  doors  and 
windows.  The  little  girl's  imagination  quickly  caught  fire  and  she  said: 
"Mommy,  Mr.  Lincoln  left  his  lights  on!" 

Yes,  Mr.  Lincoln  did  "leave  the  lights  on,"  that  all  the  world  might 
see  and  follow  the  great  humanitarian  principles  to  which  his  life  was 
devoted. 

—  INDIANA  FREEMASON 

1474*  I*  seems  that  in  1846,  during  a  canvass  for  Congress, 
Lincoln  attended  a  preaching  service  of  Peter  Cartwright's.  Cart- 
wright  called  on  all  desiring  to  go  to  heaven  to  stand  up.  All  arose  but 
Lincoln.  Then  he  asked  all  to  rise  who  did  not  want  to  go  to  hell.  Lin- 
coln remained  still  seated. 

"I  am  surprised,"  said  Cartwright,  "to  see  Abe  Lincoln  sitting  back 
there  unmoved  by  these  appeals.  If  Mr.  Lincoln  does  not  want  to  go 
to  heaven  and  does  not  want  to  escape  hell,  perhaps  he  will  tell  us 
where  he  does  want  to  go." 

Lincoln  slowly  arose  and  replied,  "I  am  going  to  Congress." 

—  JOHN  WESLEY  HILL,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Man  of  God 

Listening 

1475 »    A  S°°d  listener  is  a  silent  flatterer. 

1476.  Nature  has  given  to  men  one  tongue,  but  two  ears,  that 
we  may  hear  from  others  twice  as  much  as  we  speak. 

—  EPICTETUS 

Literature 

1477,  Literature  is  landscape  on  the  desk,  and  a  landscape  is 
literature  on  the  earth. 

—  CHANG  CH'AO 
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Litigation 

1478.  ^  *s  a  secre*  worth  knowing  that  lawyers  rarely  go  to  law. 

—  MOSES  CROWELL 

Little  things 

1479.  At  tw^^ty-one  Jacques  Lafitte,  son  of  a  poor  carpenter 
of  Bayonne,  set  out  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  was  nobody.  He  was  with- 
out references  from  influential  people.  He  had  no  brilliant  academic 
career  behind  him.  But  he  was  young  and  full  of  hope, 

So  Jacques  arrived  in  Paris,  and  there,  with  his  usual  thoroughness, 
he  sought  employment  Days  became  weeks,  and  still  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful. Nobody  in  Paris  took  the  least  notice  of  him.  If  only  he  had  a  letter 
from  some  distinguished  Frenchman  .  .  . 

One  morning  Jacques  applied  at  the  office  of  the  famous  Swiss 
banker,  M.  Perregaux.  M.  Perregaux  himself,  as  chance  would  have  it, 
received  the  young  man,  asked  a  few  questions,  shook  his  head,  and 
regretted  there  was  no  vacancy  at  the  moment. 

Sadly  and  more  discouraged  than  ever,  Jacques  left  the  banking  es- 
tablishment, walking  slowly  across  the  courtyard.  As  he  did  so,  he 
paused,  stooped  and  picked  something  up;  then  he  sauntered  into  the 
busy  street,  wondering  whether  or  not  to  return  to  Bayonne. 

But  at  that  moment  he  was  overtaken  by  a  man  who  tapped  him  on 
the  shoulder,  "Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  he,  *Tm  an  attendant  at  the  Bank. 
Monsieur  Perregaux  wishes  to  see  you  again." 

For  the  second  time  that  morning  Jacques  faced  the  great  man. 
"Pardon  me/'  murmured  M.  Perregaux,  "but  I  happened  to  be  watch- 
ing you  as  you  crossed  the  courtyard.  You  stooped  and  picked  some- 
thing up.  Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  it  was?" 

"Only  this,"  replied  Jacques,  wonderingly,  as  he  took  a  bright  new 
pin  from  the  lapel  of  his  jacket. 

"Ah,"  exclaimed  M.  Perregaux,  "that  alters  everything.  We  always 
have  room  here  for  anyone  who  is  careful  about  little  things.  You  may 
start  at  once." 

Thus  Jacques  Lafitte  began  his  long  and  amazingly  successful  asso- 
ciation with  the  Bank,  ultimately  assuming  complete  control  of  what 
later  became  Perregaux  Lafitte  et  Cie. 

Logic 

1480.  Logic:  an  instrument  for  bolstering  a  prejudice. 

—  ELBERT 
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Loneliness 


1481*  ^  famous  doctor  was  once  asked  to  name  the  most  dev- 
astating disease  today.  "Loneliness,"  he  said.  "Just  plain  loneliness" 
He  went  on,  "The  longer  I  practice,  the  surer  I  am  that  there's  no 
condition  so  acute,  so  universal.  Everybody,  at  one  time  or  another,  is 

subject  to  its  ravages.  With  many  the  disease  becomes  chronic.  And 
not  a  few  live  constantly  under  its  blight—melancholy,  bored,  forlorn, 
friendless.  Doctors  can't  cure  it.  Only  the  victims  can." 

-  CLABENCE  W.  HALL,  "How  to  Cope  Witt 
Loneliness,"  Christian  Herald 


1482.    ^e  §°°d  and  you  will  be  lonely. 

1483*  There  are  few  instances  of  loneliness  more  outstanding 
than  that  of  a  motorist  who  suddenly  finds  himself  going  the  wrong 
way  on  a  one-way  street. 


1484.    ^'m  S^d  *°  ^e  S0™?-  This  is  the  lonesomest  place  in  the 
world. 

—  WILLIAM  HOWABD  TAFT  on  leaving 
the  Wnite  House  in  1913 

Longevity 

1485*     ^ie  secret  °f  living  longer  is  to  stop  doing  everything 
that  makes  you  want  to. 

1486.  Women  could  add  years  to  their  lives  simply  by  telling  the 
truth. 

Long-winded  ness 

1487.  Gilman  Marston,  famed  New  Hampshire  lawyer,  was 
arguing  a  complicated  case,  and  had  looked  up  authorities  back  to 
Julius  Caesar.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  the  most  intricate 
part  of  his  plea,  he  was  pained  to  see  what  looked  like  inattention. 
It  was  as  he  had  feared.  The  learned  judge  was  unable  to  appreciate 
the  nice  points  of  his  argument. 

"Your  Honor,"  he  said,  "I  beg  your  pardon,  but  do  you  follow  me?" 
"I  have  so  far,"  answered  the  judge,  shifting  wearily  about  in  his 

chair,  "but  I'll  say  frankly  that  if  I  thought  I  could  find  my  way  back, 

I'd  quit  rigfrt  here." 
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Loquacity 

1488*     Some  people  talk  so  much,  you  can  read  them  like  a  book, 

—  CAROLINE  CLARK 


1489.   "Did  y°u  ever  taUc  to  Yost?" 

"No/*  said  Ring  Lardner>  "my  father  taught  me  never  to  interrupt.*9 

—  EDWIN   POPE,   Footbatt's 
Greatest  Coaches 


1490.     ^'s  a^  "S^  to  k°fcl  a  conversation,  but  you  should  let  go 
of  it  now  and  then. 

—  RICHARD  ARMOUR 


1491.    ^°  fe^k  muc-k  an<^  arrive  nowhere  is  the  same  as  climbing 
a  tree  to  catch  a  fish. 

—  Chinese  proverb 


1492.  ^  y°u  ^°  not  w^k  a  man  to  do  a  thing  you  had  better 
get  him  to  talk  about  it;  for  the  more  men  talk,  the  more  likely  they 
are  to  do  nothing  else, 

—  THOMAS  CARLYUE 

Love 

1493.  IF  l  HAD  ONLY  KNOWN 

To  you  I  gave  my  deepest  heart 

Your  wish  was  my  command; 
And  when  you  were  in  need  of  love 

I  offered  you  my  hand. 

My  moments  were  completely  yours, 

I  lived  to  make  you  gay; 
Because  I  thought  our  love  would  live 

Forever  and  a  day. 

Your  sweet  embrace  was  paradise 

Your  Mss  beyond  compare; 
And  though  the  things  I  pen  seem  trite 

They're  meant  to  show  I  care. 

With  you  beside  me  it  was  like 

A  strange  and  magic  dream; 
No  trial  or  trouble  was  too  great 

We  had  a  winning  team. 
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But  then  you  took  your  love  away 

And  filled  my  skies  with  rain; 
There  are  no  words  to  set  apart 

A  broken  heart's  great  pain. 

And  so  I  reminisce  and  write 

Regretful  and  alone; 
I  would  have  done  quite  differently 

If  I  had  only  known. 

—  From  Sketches  by  BEN  BURROUGHS 
of  General  Features  Corporation 

1494.     Love  is  the  most  subtle  form  of  self-interest. 

—  HOLBROOK  JACKSON 


1495.  ^ou  ^ave  a  liking  for  little  phrases;  I  send  you  three; 
Love  is  the  renunciation  of  self.  Passion  is  noble  strength  on  fire. 
Fortitude  is  the  one  thing  for  which  we  may  pray,  because  without  it 
we  are  unable  to  bear  the  Truth. 

—  GEORGE  MEREDITH,  Letters 

1496.  Love  is  the  wisdom  of  the  fool  and  the  folly  of  the  wise. 

—  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON 

1497.  Many  people  when  they  fall  in  love  look  for  a  little  haven 
of  refuge  from  the  world,  where  they  can  be  sure  of  being  admired 
when  they  are  not  admirable  and  praised  when  they  are  not  praise- 
worthy. 

—  BERTRANB  RUSSELL 


1498.    ^e  Srave  °f  l°ve  *s  excavated  with  Kttle  digs. 


1499.  ket  no  one  who  loves  be  called  altogether  unhappy. 

—  Sm  JAMES  BARBIE 

1500.  Love  must  be  learned  and  learned  again  and  again;  there 
is  no  end  to  it.  Hate  needs  no  instruction,  but  waits  only  to  be  pro- 
voked. 

—  KATHERTNE  ANNE  PORTER 

1501.  Love  lives  on  propinquity  and  dies  of  contact. 

—  THOMAS  HARDY 

1502.  Love  is  the  gracious  leavener  of  all  human  diversity.  It  is 
the  pivotal  power  of  all  living  things.  It  dwelleth  alike  in  the  hut  of 
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the  pauper  and  the  palace  of  the  king.  The  mother  of  men  and  the 
lioness  with  her  cub  softly  glow  with  maternal  love.  The  knightly 
wooer  of  his  lady  fair  and  the  peacock  preening  for  his  mate,  throb 
and  thrill  with  the  same  ardor.  The  dog  for  his  master,  the  nurse  for 
her  charge,  the  traveller  for  his  comrade,  the  child  for  his  playmate, 
all  know  the  sweet  requital  of  love. 

—  MOOBE 


1503.     ^  a  woman  te^  y°u  s^e  l°ves  y°u  more  than  anyone  in 
the  world,  take  heed  ...  it  proves  she  has  been  experimenting. 


1504.        A  Btfgkty  P^  to 

And  'tis  a  pain  that  pain  to  miss; 
But  of  all  pains,  the  greatest  pain 
It  is  to  love,  but  love  in  vain. 

—  ABRAHAM  COWLEY 


1505.  kove  comes  unseen—  we  only  see  it  go. 

—  HENRY  AUSTIN  DOBSON 

1506.  Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart;  'tis  woman's  whole 
existence. 

—  LORD  BYRON 


1507.  ^-en  ^ove  a*  ^rst?  an<^  most  warmly;  women  love  last  and 
longest.  That  is  natural  enough,  for  nature  makes  women  to  be  won, 
and  men  to  win.  Men  are  the  active,  positive  force,  and  therefore  they 
are  more  ardent  and  demonstrative. 


—  GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS, 
Our  Cousin,  The  Curate 


Luck 


1508*    ^ou  cannot  expect  to  be  a  lucky  dog  if  you  spend  all  your 
time  growling. 

—  Arkansas  Baptist 


1509.    ^  kac^  luck  hold  out;  in  good  luck,  hold  in. 

—  German  proverb 


1510.  **•  °ften  amuses  me  to  hear  men  impute  all  their  misfor- 
tunes to  fate,  luck  or  destiny,  whilst  their  success  or  good  fortune 
they  ascribe  to  their  own  sagacity,  cleverness,  or  penetration. 

—  SAMUEL  T.  COLERIDGE,  Table  Talk 
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1511.  Luck  is  what  happens  when  effort  and  opportunity  meet. 

1512.  Some  saY  that  Friday  is  a  day  of  bad  luck  because  on 
that  day  Eve  tempted  Adam.  Its  bad  name  also  springs  from  associa- 
tion with  Good  Friday  and  the  Crucifixion,  and  from  the  claim  that 
the  Great  Flood  and  Babel's  confusion  began  on  Friday.  Others  say 
it  is  so  because  it  is  named  for  the  Norse  witch  and  ex-goddess  of  love, 
Freya.  Friday  has  become  hangman's  day  because  most  executions  are 
set  for  that  day. 

1513*    A  pound  of  pluck  is  worth  a  ton  of  luck. 

—  JAMES  A.  GABFZELD 


1514.    ^  we  ka°w  about  luck  is  that  it  changes. 


1515.  T^e  number  thirteen  earned  its  taboo  because  it  is  a 
hard  number  to  deal  with  and  can't  be  divided. 

—  HERB  DANIELS  in  Chicago  Tribune 

1516.  Once   when   Governor   Mennen   Williams   of   Michigan 
visited  one  of  the  large  automobile  manufacturing  plants  in  Detroit, 
an  entire  automobile  was  assembled  in  his  honor  in  the  record  time 
of  ten  minutes.  The  event  was  duly  recorded  in  the  daily  press  on  a 
wide  scale  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Shortly  thereafter 
an  official  of  the  company  received  a  long  distance  telephone  call  from 
an  aroused  citizen. 

"I  read  in  the  papers  where  you  put  together  an  automobile  in  ten 
minutes  one  day  last  month,  is  that  true?" 

"Yes,  it  is  and  it  was  done  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor  of  our 
state,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well,  I  don't  care  for  whom  it  was  done.  It  was  nay  bad  luck  to  get 
it  and  I  am  going  to  demand  that  you  replace  it  with  another." 

1517.  Mf*  Jones:  "Does  a  rabbit's  foot  really  bring  good  luck?" 
Mr.  Johnson:  "I  should  say  so.  My  wife  felt  one  in  my  money  pocket 

once  and  thought  it  was  a  mouse." 

1518.  A*1  old  man  was  living  with  Ms  son  at  an  abandoned  fort 
on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  one  day  he  lost  a  horse.  The  neighbors  came 
to  express  their  sympathy  for  this  misfortune,  and  the  old  man  asked, 
"How  do  you  know  this  is  bad  luckr  A  few  days  afterwards,  Ms  horse 
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returned  with  a  number  of  wild  horses,  and  Ms  neighbors  came  again 
to  congratulate  Mm  on  this  stroke  of  fortune,  and  the  old  man  replied, 
"How  do  you  know  this  is  good  luck?"  With  so  many  horses  around, 
his  son  began  to  take  to  riding,  and  one  day  he  broke  his  leg.  Again 
the  neighbors  came  around  to  express  their  sympathy,  and  the  old  man 
replied,  "How  do  you  know  this  is  bad  luck?"  The  next  year  there  was 
a  war,  and  because  the  old  man's  son  was  crippled,  he  did  not  have  to 

go  to  the  front. 

—  In  Chinese  Wit  &  Humor,  by  George 
Kao  (Coward-McCann,  1946) 

Malingering 

1519.  A  factory  worker  had  a  somewhat  exaggerated  case  of 
bursitis.  One  morning,  queried  by  his  boss,  he  lifted  his  arm  a  few 
inches  and  complained:  "This  bursitis  is  very  bad  today;  I  can  get  my 
arm  up  only  this  far.  But  yesterday/*  he  went  on,  stretching  his  arm 
high  above  his  head,  "I  could  reach  way  up  here." 

Man 

1520.  ^€n  caa  ^ve  witibout  sur  for  minutes,  without  water  for 
weeks,  without  food  for  months,  and  without  brains  for  years. 

1521.  Surely,  if  all  the  world  was  made  for  man,  then  man  was 
made  for  more  than  the  world. 

—  DUPLESSIS-MOKNAY 

Mankind 

1522.  The  tragedy  of  our  time  is  that  we  have  succeeded  in  split- 
ting the  atom  before  acquiring  the  wisdom  to  unite  humanity. 

—  RABBI  JULIUS  MABK 

Manners 

1523.  Manners  are  the  happy  ways  of  doing  things.  If  they  are 
superficial,  so  are  the  dewdrops  which  give  such  a  depth  to  the  mom- 
ing  meadow. 

—  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 

1524.  Fine  manners  are  a  stronger  bond  than  a  beautiful  face. 
The  former  binds;  the  latter  only  attracts. 

—  ALPHONSE  DE  LAMARHNE 
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1525.  A  man's  ovra  good-breeding  is  Ms  best  security  against 
other  people's  ill-manners. 

—  LORD  CHESTEKFIELD 

Marriage 

1526.  r^ie  £a$ier  keeps  the  boy  his  son  by  making  him,  when 
young,  his  friend.  As  the  years  run  by,  the  sister  keeps  the  brother, 
the  brother  keeps  the  sister,  in  love,  less  by  the  blood-tie  than  by  the 
words  and  works  and  trusts  of  friendship.  The  happiest  marriages 
take  place  gradually,  and  go  on  deepening  all  through  the  life  to- 
gether. 

—  WILLIAM  CHANNING  GANNETT 


1527.  r^e  Sfrl  w^°  thinks  no  man  is  good  enough  for  her  may 
be  right  but  she  is  more  often  left. 

1528.  Before  a  man  starts  climbing  the  ladder  of  success  he 
should  pick  the  right  girl  to  stay  on  the  ground  and  hold  it  steady 
for  him. 

-  DR.  O.  A.  BATTISTA  m  Q  D  Diary 

1529.  One  advantage  of  being  married  is  that  you  can't  make  a 
fool  of  yourself  without  knowing  it. 


1530.  ®n  kk  ^^  wedding  anniversary,  Henry  Ford  was  asked 
his  formula  for  a  successful  married  Me.  He  replied  that  it  was  the 
same  formula  that  made  his  automobile  successful—  "Stick  to  one 
model/* 

1531.  Marriage  is  like  a  warm  bath.  Once  you  get  used  to  it, 
it's  not  so  hot. 

—  JOEY  ADAMS 

1532.  Wouldn't  people  scream  if  they  had  to  pay  the  preacher 
as  much  for  the  marriage  as  they  do  the  lawyer  for  the  divorce? 

1533.  r^ie  most  disillusioned  girls  are  those  who  married  because 
they  were  tired  of  working. 

—  KENNETH  L.  KRICHBAUM 


1534.     •"•  w^s^1  Adam  had  died  with  all  his  ribs  in  his  body. 

—  DION  BOUCICAULT 
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1535  .     Marriage,  which  makes  two  one,  is  a  lifelong  struggle  to 
discover  which  is  that  one. 

1536.  Feminine  psychology:  being  smart  enough  to  ask  your 
husband's  advice  but  not  dumb  enough  to  take  it. 

1537.  "Would  you  marry  a  man  for  his  money?" 

"Not  exactly.  But  I'd  want  my  husband  to  have  a  lovely  disposition, 
and  if  he  didn't  have  money  he'd  very  likely  be  iU-natured!" 


1538.     "^  *a^es  fr^0  ^°  make  a  marriage  a  success  and  only  one 
a  failure. 


1539.     ^ke  worst  reconciliation  is  preferable  to  the  best  divorce. 

—  MIGUEL  DE  CERVANTES 


1540.     ^->ve  §ot  t^le  S1168*  w^e  ft*  tibe  country.  I  only  hope  she 
stays  tibere. 


1541.  ^e  mos*  difficult  year  of  marriage  is  the  one  you're  in. 

—  FBANKLIN  P.  JONES 

1542.  Marriage  is  the  difference  between  painting  the  town  and 
painting  tie  back  porch. 


1543.     Lots  °£  S^s  say  they  want  no  P*1*  of  money.  After  they're 
married,  they  still  want  no  part  of  it—  they  want  all  of  it. 

SHRINER 


1544.  ft  *s  no  excuse  if  you  are  neglecting  your  wife  to  say  it 
doesn't  matter  because  she  is  only  a  relation  by  marriage. 

—  SIR  SEYMOUR  HICKS 

1545.  Many  a  modern  marriage  seems  to  be  the  logical  result 
of  asking  a  foolish  question  and  getting  a  foolish  answer. 

1546.  Wife:  "When  I  married  you  I  didn't  know  you  were  a 
coward.  I  thought  you  were  a  brave  man." 

Husband:  "So  did  everybody  else." 

1547.  Marriage  has  many  pains,  but  celibacy  has  no  pleasures. 

—  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON 
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1548*  When  the  old  lady  was  asked  on  her  golden  wedding 
anniversary  if  in  al  those  years  she  had  ever  thought  of  divorce,  she 
replied,  "No,  only  murder." 

1549*     "I  ^ear  y°n  §ot  married  again/'  said  one  girl  to  another. 

"Yes,  I  married  an  undertaker.  He's  my  fourth  husband." 

"I  remember  your  first  was  a  banker,  your  second  an  actor  and 
your  third  a  minister—  and  now  your  fourth  is  an  undertaker.  What's 
the  idea?" 

"One  for  the  money,  two  for  the  show,  three  to  get  ready  and  four 
to  go/' 


1550«     ^S12  on  a  Chicago  print  shop:  Marriages  are  made  in 
heaven—  but  we  print  the  invitations. 


1551.  '^ie  reasODL  W^Y  so  ^ew  marriages  are  happy  is  because 
young  ladies  spend  their  time  in  making  nets,  not  in  making  cages. 

—  JONATHAN  SWIFT 

1552.  Marriage  resembles  a  pair  of  shears,  so  joined  that  they 
cannot  be  separated;  often  moving  in  opposite  directions,  yet  always 
punishing  any  one  who  comes  between  them. 

—  SYDNEY  SMITH: 

1553.  ^  §°°d  marriage  is  like  a  good  handshake—  there  is  no 
upper  hand. 

1554.  A  cultured  Oriental,  asked  the  difference  between  marriage 
in  America  and  in  his  country,  replied  thoughtfully:  "In  China,  mar- 
riage is  like  a  cool  teakettle  on  a  hot  stove;  after  a  time  it  comes  to  a 
boil.  Here,  it  is  like  a  hot  teakettle  on  a  cold  stove.  After  a  time  it 

cools  off." 

—  KENNETH  N.  HILDEBRAND,  Achieving 
Real  Happiness  (Harper  &  Brothers) 


1555.     ^°^  kelp  the  man  who  won't  marry  until  he  finds  a  per- 
fect woman,  and  God  help  him  still  more  if  he  finds  her. 

—  BEN  TTT.T.ETT 

1556*     -A-  man  *s  incomplete  until  he's  married—  then  he's  really 
finished. 
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1557.  Before  marriage  the  question  should  be  put:  "Will  you 
continue  to  be  satisfied  with  this  woman's  conversations  until  old 
age?"  Everything  else  in  marriage  is  transitory. 

—  FRIEDEICH  WILHELM  NIETZSCHE 

1558.  American  women  expect  to  find  in  their  husbands  a  per- 
fection that  English  women  only  hope  to  find  in  their  butlers. 

-From  The  Razor's  Edge,  by  W.  Somerset 
Maugham,  copyright  1944  by  W.  Somerset 
Maugham,  reprinted  by  permission  of 
Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc. 


1559.  ^e  way  to  kold  a  husband  is  to  keep  him  a  little  bit 
jealous.  The  way  to  lose  him  is  to  keep  him  a  little  bit  more  jealous. 

—  H.  L.  MENCKEN 

1560*  Barely  are  marriages  wrecked  on  the  big  rock  of  adversity. 
It  is  on  the  smaller  pebbles  that  they  founder. 

—  VELORA  BUSCHER 

1561.  Marriage  consists  not  in  two  people  looking  into  each 
other's  eyes,  but  in  two  people,  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder,  both 
looking  in  the  same  direction. 

—  HALFORD  E.  LTJCCOCK,  Christian  Herald 

1562*  When  a  girl  marries,  she  exchanges  the  attention  of  all 
other  men  she  knew  for  the  inattention  of  one. 

—  HELEN  ROWLAND,  A  Guide  to  Men 
(Dodge  Publishing  Company) 

1563ft    "Give  me  your  opinion  about  being  a  widow's  second 
husband." 
'Well,  its  better  than  being  her  first." 


1564.     Tke  husband  who  doesn't  tell  his  wife  everything  prob- 
ably reasons  that  what  she  doesn't  know  won't  hurt  him. 

—  -L.EO  J.  BURKE  quoted  in  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post 

1565*     Matrimony  was  probably  the  first  union  to  defy  manage- 
ment. 

—  CHARLES  RUFFING 


1566.  A  S00^  w^6  is  ^e  the  ivy  which  beautifies  the  building 
to  which  it  clings,  twining  its  tendrils  more  lovingly  as  time  converts 
the  ancient  edifice  into  a  ruin. 

—  DR,  SAMUEL  JOHNSON 
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1567.    At  the  age  of  sixty,  to  marry  a  beautiful  girl  of  sixteen 

is  to  imitate  those  ignorant  people  who  buy  books  to  be  read  by  their 
friends. 

—  Louis  XAVEER  DE  RICAJRD 

1568*     ^  *s  alwaYs  incomprehensible  to  a  man  that  a  woman 
should  refuse  an  offer  of  marriage. 

—  JANE  AUSTEN 


1569.     ^e  §^  w^°  marr*es  £°r  money  may  find  herself  in  debt 
for  Me. 

—  MARCELENE  Cox,  Ladies'  Home  Journal 


1570.  T^ey  who  marry  where  they  do  not  love  will  love  where 
they  do  not  marry. 

—  THOMAS  FIILLEB 

1571.  Of  sJl  the  actions  of  a  man's  life,  his  marriage  least  con- 
cerns other  people;  yet,  of  all  his  actions,  it  is  the  most  meddled  with 
by  other  people. 

—  JOHN  SEIDEN 

1572.  Many  a  married  couple  sees  eye  to  eye,  but  there  are 
daggers  in  between. 


1573.  ^en  marrY  *°  niake  an  end;  women  to  make  a  beginning. 

—  A.  DTJPUY 

Married  life 

1574.  Many  married  women  would  be  happier  and  their  homes 
more  successful  if  they  looked  upon  their  husbands  as  persons  to  en- 
joy and  not  as  possessions  to  be  owned. 

—  THOMAS  DRIER,  Sunny  Meadows 

1575,  ^e  to°k  ^s  defeat  like  a  man.  He  blamed  it  on  his  wife. 

1576,  Wife  (brandishing  a  rolling  pin  at  her  husband):  "One 
more  word  from  you  and  I  shall  be  a  widow." 

jej/y/-^     Husbands,  like  fire,  go  out  when  unattended. 

1578,    A  smart  husband  is  one  who  isn't  so  busy  bringing  home 
the  bacon  that  he  forgets  the  applesauce. 
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1579.  Yawning  is  a  device  of  nature  to  enable  husbands  to  open 
their  mouths. 

1580.  Many  a  bachelor  longs  for  a  wife  who  will  take  care  of 
him—  and  so  does  many  a  husband. 

—  FRANCES  RODMAN 


1581.  -^  was  t^e*r  25th  wedding  anniversary  and  the  man  of  the 
house  started  out  to  his  office  as  usual.  "John/*  his  wife  called.  "Don't 
you  know  what  day  this  is?" 

"Yes,  indeed  I  do"  said  John. 

"Well,  how  are  we  going  to  celebrate  it?"  persisted  his  wife. 
"Sure  and  I  don't  know,  Maggie/'  said  John,  scratching  his  head  in 
puzzlement.  "How  about  two  minutes  of  silence?" 

1582.  Have  you  heard  the  silly  story  about  the  fellow  who  went 
into  a  restaurant  and  asked  the  waitress  to  bring  him  orange  juice, 
half  water,  with  the  seeds  in;  toast,  burnt  to  a  crisp;  scrambled  eggs, 
mushy  and  gushy;  coffee,  weak  and  very  cold.  The  waitress  looked  at 
him  quizzically,  "Anything  else?"  she  asked.  "Yes/5  groaned  the  poor 
fellow,  "sit  opposite  me  at  the  table  and  nag  me.  I'm  homesick!" 

1583.  "Youngster,"  said  the  old  married  man  to  a  friend  about 
to  be  wed,  "you  will  find,  as  you  give  things  to  your  wife,  that  she 
will  go  through  three  stages/' 

"Indeed!"  said  the  lovesick  swain.  "That's  very  interesting.  What  are 
they?" 

"At  first/*  came  the  solemn  explanation,  "she  will  say:  'You  are  the 
sweetest,  most  wonderful  husband  in  the  world/  Then,  before  you 
know  it,  she  will  accept  a  gift  with:  Well,  it's  about  time.  I  thought 
you'd  never  get  it  for  me!'  " 

"And  the  third  stage?"  inquired  the  young  man  fearfully. 

The  older  man  sighed.  "Then  shell  say,  softly  and  to  herself:  "He 
gave  it  to  me,  without  a  straggle.  I  wonder  what  lie's  up  to?'  " 

1584.  There  is  only  one  thing  for  a  man  to  do  who  is  married 
to  a  woman  who  enjoys  spending  money,  and  that  is  to  enjoy  earn- 
ing it. 

1585.  There  are  in  every  home  two  ingredients  which,  if  com- 
bined, could  result  in  the  perfect  murder—  a  husband  and  his  wife, 

—  STUART  PALMEK 
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1586*    A  good  wife  laughs  at  her  husband's  jokes,  not  because 
they  are  clever,  but  because  she  is. 


1587*     ^  two  can  ^ve  as  cheaply  as  one?  why  don't  they? 


1588.  ^ou  ^ave  to  h^1^  it  to  the  American  housewife—which 
explains  why  so  many  men  prefer  to  remain  single. 

—  LEO  SANFOKD 

1589.  Doctor:  "Tell  your  wife  not  to  worry  about  that  slight 
deafness,  as  it  is  merely  an  indication  of  advancing  years. 

Mr.  Milquetoast:  "Doctor,  would  you  mind  telling  her  that  your- 
self." 

1590.  Behind  every  successful  man  there's  a  woman—  constantly 
telling  him  he's  not  so  hot. 

1591.  -A.  woman  may  read  her  husband  like  a  book—  and  still 
wonder  about  earlier  editions. 

—  LUKE  NEELY 

1592.  Never  contradict  your  wife.  It's  your  word  against  thou- 
sands of  hers. 


Martyrdom 

1593.    ^  *s  ^e  cause>  a-°-d  n°t  the  death,  that  makes  the  martyr. 

—  NAPOLEON  I 


1594.  ^°  ^GQOW  ^ow  to  saY  what  other  people  think  is  what 
makes  men  poets  and  sages;  and  to  dare  to  say  what  others  only  dare 
to  think  makes  men  martyrs  or  reformers. 

—  ELIZABETH  RUNDLE  CHAJMLES 


Mathematics 

1595.  Women  have  a  passion  for  mathematics.  They  divide 
their  ages  by  two,  double  the  price  of  their  dresses,  treble  their  hus- 
bands' salaries  and  add  five  years  to  the  ages  of  their  best  friends. 

—  MABCEL  ACHAKD,   quoted  in 
the  London  Daily  Express 
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Maturity 

1596.  A  Tea*  test  °*  maturity  is  the  ability  to  remain  equally 
unruffled  when  the  elevator  boy  calls  you  "Pop"  and  the  senior  partner 
calls  you  "Sonny  " 

—  IVEHN   BOYETT 

1597  ^ou  are  yom§  onty  once>  but  you  can  stay  immature 
indefinitely. 

Maxims 

1598*  f^wo  Pieces  °f  coin  fr  one  kag  i^ake  raore  noise  than  a 
hundred. 

-T/ie   Talmud 

1599.    Maxims  for  statesmen  and  others: 

Never  quarrel  Never  drudge 

Never  explain  Never  fear 

Never  hate  Never  spare 

Never  fret  Never  tell 

Never  disappoint        Never  detract 
Never  fail 

—  BENJAMIN  JOWETT 


1600. 

—  T/16  Talmud 

Meddling 

1601.  Never  burn  your  fingers  to  snuff  another  man's  candle. 

—  Old  proverb 

Medicine 

1602.  The  late  Sir  William  Osier  asked  a  group  of  doctors 
why  it  was  that  rheumatism  tended  to  prove  more  crippling  to  rich 
men  than  to  poor.  The  answers  he  received  were  all  based  on  a  rich 
man's  higher  standard  of  living.  The  doctors  dwelt  on  diet  and  alco- 
hol, on  foods  consisting  of  expensive  proteins  rather  than  of  cheap 
carbohydrates,  on  elaborate  and  appetizing  cookery  in  contrast  to 
the  simple  stews  and  boilings  of  the  poor. 

Osier  listened  till  they  had  all  finished.   Then  he  told   them: 
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'Tou're  all  wrong.  The  reason  why  rich  men  suffer  more  crippling 
effects  from  rheumatism  than  poor  men  is  that  rich  men  can  afford 
to  rest,  whereas  poor  men  must  go  on  working.** 

Those  who  have  ridden  an  old  horse  loaow  that  action  at  first 
tends  to  be  stiff  and  uneasy.  But  during  the  ride  the  old  joints  grow 
supple  and  the  disability  ceases  to  be  felt  The  old  horse  becomes, 
for  the  moment,  and  so  far  as  its  performance  is  concerned,  a 
younger  horse.  The  reason  is  that  joints  are,  to  borrow  an  engineer- 
ing term,  "self-lubricating." 

1603.  Medicine,  the  only  profession  that  labors  incessantly  to 
destroy  the  reason  for  its  own  existence. 

—  LOEI>  BRYCE 

1604.  Hippocrates,   "the  father  of  medicine,"   was    a    Greek 
physician,  who  was  bom  on  the  island  of  Cos  about  460  B.C.  He 
framed  an  oath  which  has  become  known  as  the  "Hippocratic  Oath" 
and  is  the  basis  of  present  day  medical  ethics.  Translated  from  the 
original  Greek  it  reads  as  follows: 

I  swear  by  Apollo  the  physician,  and  Aesculapius,  and  Health, 
and  All-heal,  and  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  that;  according  to 
my  ability  and  judgment,  I  will  keep  this  oath  and  its  stipulation— 
to  reckon  him  who  taught  me  this  Art  equally  to  me  as  my  parents, 
to  share  my  substance  with  him,  and  relieve  his  necessities  if  re- 
quired; to  look  upon  his  off-spring  in  the  same  footing  as  my  own 
brothers,  and  to  teach  them  this  Art,  if  they  shall  wish  to  learn  it, 
without  fee  or  stipulation;  and  that  by  precept,  lecture,  and  every 
other  mode  of  instruction,  I  will  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  Art  to 
my  own  sons,  and  those  of  my  teachers,  and  to  disciples  bound 
by  a  stipulation  and  oath  according  to  the  law  of  medicine,  but  to 
none  others.  I  will  follow  that  system  of  regimen,  which,  according 
to  my  ability  and  judgment,  I  consider  for  the  benefit  of  my  patients, 
and  abstain  from  whatever  is  deleterious  and  mischievous.  I  will 
give  no  deadly  medicines  to  any  one  if  asked,  nor  suggest  any  such 
counsel;  and  in  like  manner  I  will  not  give  to  a  woman  a  pessary  to 
produce  abortion.  With  purity  and  with  holiness  I  will  pass  my  life 
and  practice  my  Art.  I  will  not  cut  persons  laboring  under  stone, 
but  will  leave  this  to  be  done  by  men  who  are  practitioners  of  this 
work.  In  whatever  houses  I  enter,  I  will  go  into  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sick,  and  will  abstain  from  every  voluntary  act  of  mischief 
and  corruption;  and  further,  from  the  seduction  of  females  or  males, 
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of  freemen  or  slaves.  Whatever,  In  connection  with  my  professional 
practice  or  not,  I  see  or  hear,  in  the  life  of  men,  which  ought  not 
to  be  spoken  of  abroad,  I  will  not  divulge,  as  reckoning  that  all 
such  should  be  kept  secret.  While  1  continue  to  keep  this  oath  mi- 
violated,  may  it  be  granted  to  me  to  enjoy  life  and  the  practice  of 
the  Art,  respected  by  all  men,  in  all  times.  But  should  I  trespass  and 
violate  this  oath?  may  the  reverse  be  my  lot. 

—  Taken  from  Information  Roundup,  by 
George  Stimpson  (Harper  &  Brothers) 

Mediocrity 

1605.  There   is    not    much    between    mediocrity    and    talent; 
merely  a  decimal  point  called  application. 

—  J.  TREVENA 

1606.  ^  there  were  no  mediocrity  in  the  arts,  there  would  be 
GO  masterpieces. 

—  GEORGE  F.  WHTTCOMB,  Argonaut 

Membership 

1607.  Lord  Crewe  told  me  today,  during  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  Clubs  Bill,  that  he  remembered  once  going 
into  the  Turf  Club  and  meeting  De  Several  who  was  just  coming 
out  De  Several  said  to  him  that  "there  was  nobody  in  there,"  to 
which  Crewe  said  he  had  always  wanted  to  belong  to  a  really  nice 
club  of  which  he  was  the  only  member. 

—  LORD  SAMUEL,  Book  of  Quotations 
(James  Bame,  London) 

1608.  Some  folks  think  they  hurt  the  organization  when  they 
get  mad  and  quit.  But  they  are  wrong  about  that.  It  never  hurts  the 
tree  for  the  old  dried-up  apples  to  fall  off, 

Memory 

1609*    A  §00(i  memory  is  one  that  can  remember  the  day's 
blessings  and  forget  the  day's  troubles* 


1610.     ^-en    w^   remarkable   memories    are   rarely,   if   ever, 
conspicuous  for  original  thought. 

—  W.  J.  TUBNEB,  Beethoven 
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1611.     Charles    S.    Tansill,    the     distinguished    historian     of 
Georgetown   University,   always  keeps   a  few  dollars  between  the 

leaves  of  Dante's  Inferno.  "When  I  ask  myself,  *Where  in  hell  did  I 
put  that  money?5"  he  explains,  "I  know  immediately  where  it  is." 

—  Chicago  Tribune  Syndicate 


1612.  Most  of  us  forget  to  remember;  it  is  harder,  far,  to 
remember  to  forget.  And  the  more  one  endeavors  to  forget,  the  more 
memorv  insists. 


Mental  activity 

1613*  Someone  has  figured  out  that  the  peak  years  of  mental 
activity  must  be  between  the  ages  of  4  and  20.  At  4  we  know  all  the 
questions.  At  20  we  know  all  the  answers. 

Mental  health 


1614.  r^ie  purpose  of  mental  health  education  is  to  help  peo- 
ple in  their  relations  with  one  another.  This  will  be  achieved  in 
different  ways  for  individuals  of  varied  ability  and  education,  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  devise  the  best  means  for  each  group 
under  consideration.  It  has  been  found  that  in  this  type  of  educative 
process  it  is  generally  most  effective  to  start  from  the  experiences 
of  those  to  whom  education  is  offered,  and  to  help  them  to  gain 
more  understanding  of  these  experiences.  In  this  kind  of  learning 
the  whole  person  is  involved.  It  is  therefore  important  to  provide 
opportunities  for  the  expression  of  feelings  and  attitudes  as  well  as 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas.  The  offering  of  general  information  about 
human  motives  and  mental  disturbance  needs  to  be  handled  with 
caution  and  responsibility  since  it  may  give  rise  to  anxiety. 


1615.  ^  we  ^aQew  as  m^ch  about  mental  health  as  we  do 
about  physical  health,  an  epidemic  of  hate  would  be  considered  as 
dangerous  as  an  epidemic  of  typhoid. 


Mercy 

1616.     ^e  Lord  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  Iamb. 

—  LAURENCE  STERNE,  The  Sentimental 
Journey 
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Merit 

1617.  ^rae  n161**  is  ^e  a  river,  the  deeper  it  is,  the  less  noise 
It  makes. 

—  LGKD  HALIFAX 

1618.  A  horse  of  good  breed  is  not  dishonored  by  his  saddle. 

—  Arabic  proverb 

Military 

1619.  ^e  w^°  ^oes  ga™011  ^uty  &  as  nmdi  a  soldier  as  he 
that  is  in  the  fighting  line. 

—  SENECA 

Mind 

1620*  *  wrote  somewhere  once  that  the  third-rate  mind  was 
only  happy  when  it  was  thinking  with  the  majority,  the  second-rate 
mind  was  only  happy  when  it  was  thinking  with  the  minority,  and 
the  first-rate  mind  was  only  happy  when  it  was  thinking. 

—  A.  A.  MILNE,  War  and  Honour 

Ministers 

1621.  r^ie  worW  looks  at  ministers  out  of  the  pulpit  to  know 
what  they  mean  in  it 

—  LORD  CECIL 

Minority 

1622.  ft  k  always  the  minorities  that  hold  the  key  of  progress; 
it  is  always  through  those  who  are  unafraid  to  be  different  that 
advance  comes  to  human  society. 

—  RAYMOND  B.  FOSBICK 

Miracle 

1623*  Miracles  sometimes  occur,  but  one  has  to  work  terribly 
hard  for  them. 

-~CHAIM  WHCZMANN 


1624.    -A-  man  ^ked  an  Irish  priest  what  a  miracle  was.  He 
gave  him  a  full  explanation,  which  did  not  satisfy  the  man,  who  said: 
"Now,  won't  your  reverence  give  me  an  example  of  a  miracle?" 
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"Well,"  said  the  priest^  **step  before  me  and  111  see  what  I  can  do.** 

As  the  man  did  so  he  gave  Mm  a  terrific  lack  in  the  seat  of  Ms 
pants. 

"Did  you  feel  that?"  he  asked. 

"I  sure  did  feel  it!" 

^Well,"  said  the  priest,  "it  would  have  been  a  miracle  if  you 
didn't." 

Misanthropy 


1625  »  1  ^afe  anc^  detest  the  animal  called  man.  Yet  I  heartily 
love  John,  Peter,  Thomas,  and  so  forth. 

—  JONATHAN  SWIFT 

Misapprehension 

1626.  A  HuH-mannered  minister  accepted  the  call  to  a  church 
in  a  town  where  many  o£  the  church  members  bred  horses,  and 
sometimes  raced  them.  A  few  weeks  after  his  appointment  he  was 
asked  to  invite  the  prayers  of  the  congregation  for  Lucy  Gray. 
Willingly  and  gladly  he  did  so  for  three  weeks.  On  the  fourth 
Sunday  one  of  the  deacons  told  him  that  he  need  not  do  it  any 
longer. 

**Why?"  asked  the  minister  with  an  anxious  look.  "Has  she  died?" 
"Oh,  no/*  replied  the  deacon.  **She  won  the  steeplechase  yester- 
day" 

Misfortune 


1627*    Lftfl®  minds  are  tamed  and  subdued  by  misfortune; 
but  great  minds  rise  above  it. 

—  WASHINGTON  IRVING 


1628.  A^  men  if  their  sadness  makes  things  better,  and  they 
themselves  will  confess  to  you  that  it  is  folly;  they  will  go  even 
further  and  praise  him  who  bears  his  ills  with  patience,  and  who 
makes  headway  against  misfortune  with  courage. 

—  DANDEMIS 

Mlsjudgment 


1629.    ^ne  SP3™S  some  time  before  the  Civil  War,  a  boy  in 
search  of  work  came  to  Worthy  Taylor's  prosperous   Ohio  farm, 
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The  farmer  knew  nothing  much  about  the  boy  except  that  his  name 
was  Jim,  but  he  gave  him  a  fob.  Jim  spent  the  summer  cutting  stove- 
wood,  bringing  in  the  cows  and  making  himself  generally  useful. 
He  ate  in  the  kitchen  and  slept  in  the  haymow. 

Before  the  summer  was  over,  Jim  had  fallen  in  love  with  Taylor's 
daughter.  When  the  fanner  refused  to  let  him  many  her—  telling 
him  bluntly  that  he  had  no  money,  no  name  and  very  poor  prospects 
—Jim  pot  Ms  belongings  in  his  old  carpet  bag,  and  disappeared. 

Thirty-five  years  passed,  and  Taylor  one  day  pulled  down  his 
bam  to  make  way  for  a  new  one.  On  one  of  the  rafters  above  the 
haymow  he  discovered  that  Jim  had  carved  his  full  name—  James 
A/Garfield. 

He  was  then  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mistake 

1630.  ^e  mal1  w^°  ta^es  t™e  to  explain  his  mistakes  has 
little  time  left  for  anything  else. 


1631.  ^ke  more  mistakes  you  make,  the  fewer  mistakes  there 
are  left  to  make.  Mistakes  mean  that  an  action,  even  though  unsuc- 
cessful, has  been  taken.  Where  mistakes  sharpen  your  judgment, 
action  keeps  you  moving. 

1632*  Delay  in  making  decisions  because  of  fear  of  failure, 
can  cut  down  your  chances  for  success.  The  risk  of  failure  in  a  bad 
situation  is  preferable  to  never  being  faced  with  a  situation  at  all. 
You  cannot  win  a  race  unless  you  run  in  it. 

—  DAVID  HENDERSON,  "Don't  Fear 
Mistakes/"  Your  Personality, 
Spring  *56 

1633*  SEVEN  MISTAKES 

There  are  seven  mistakes  of  life  that  many  of  us  make: 

The  delusion  that  individual  advancement  is  made  by  crushing 
others  down. 

The  tendency  to  worry  about  things  that  cannot  be  changed  or 
corrected. 

Insisting  that  a  thing  is  impossible  because  we  ourselves  cannot 
accomplish  it. 

Refusing  to  set  aside  trivial  preferences,  in  order  that  important 
things  may  be  accomplished. 
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Neglecting   development   and  refbement   of  the  mmd   and  not 

acquiring  the  habit  of  reading  and  study, 

Attempting  to  compel  other  persons  to  believe  and  live  as  we  do. 
The  failure  to  establish  the  habit  of  saving  money, 


A  Colorado  hunter  climbed  into  a  tree  so  nobody  would 
take  him  for  a  deer.  It  worked,  too—  he  was  shot  by  mistake  for  a 
bear. 

—  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
quoted  in  Atlanta  Journal 

1635.  Asked  the  difference  between  a  mistake  and  a  blunder, 
Mark  Twain  explained  it  this  way; 

"If  you  walk  out  of  a  restaurant  with  someone's  silk  umbrella  and 
leave  your  own  cotton  one,  that's  a  mistake.  But  if  you  pick  up 
someone's  cotton  umbrella  and  leave  your  own  silk  one,  that's 
a  blunder." 


1636.  Any  f°°l  can  be  accurate  with  a  book  of  reference  at 
Ms  elbow,  but  it  takes  a  scholar  to  know  so  many  quotations  that 
he  makes  mistakes  in  every  one  of  them. 

—  HILLAIKE  BELLOC,   One  Thing 
and  Another 

1637.  Learn  from  the  mistakes  of  others—  you  can't  live  long 
enough  to  make  them  all  yourself. 


1638.  r^1Q  <^>uple  had  gone  directly  from  the  wedding  to  the 
photographer's  for  pictures,  and  he  promised  to  send  them  proofs 
in  a  few  days.  When  a  large  envelope  arrived,  it  was  opened  by  the 
newlyweds  eagerly.  Inside  were  several  views  of  a  chubby  baby 
lying  kicking  on  a  rug  bearing  a  notation  on  the  back  r 
TPlease  state  clearly  what  size  you  wish  and  how  many." 

1639.  Mistakes  remembered  are  not  faults  forgot. 

—  B.  H.  NEWELL 


1640.  ^°  a  yoimg  girl  who  confessed  that  she  had  incurred 
the  sin  of  vanity,  the  late  Father  Healey  of  Dublin  asked:  "Why  do 
you  think?"  She  replied  that  every  time  she  looked  in  the  mirror 
she  was  impressed  by  her  beauty.  "Never  fear,  my  dear,"  smiled 
Father  Healey,  "that's  not  a  sin;  it's  only  a  mistake." 
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1641.  ^y  man 

lieves  right,  but  it  takes  a  slightly  bigger  man  to  acknowledge  in- 
stantly and  without  reservation  that  he  is  in  error. 

—  GEN.  PEYTON  C.  MABCH 


1642.  ^  we  COUW  be  twice  young  and  twice  old  we  could 
correct  all  our  mistakes. 

—  EURJPEDES 

1643.  ^°  err  ^  ^luina31»  tut  when  the  eraser  wears  out  before 
the  pencil  look  out. 

MIstrysf 

1644.  ^e  w^°  niistrasts  most  should  be  trusted  least. 

—  THEOGNIS 

Misunderstanding 

1645.  "Could  you  give  me  some  quotations?"  the  young  lady 
asked  the  newspaper  telephone  operator. 

"Just  a  moment.  Ill  give  you  the  financial  department,"  replied 
the  operator. 

That's  how  the  busy  financial  editor  was  stumped  when  asked: 
"Could  you  please  complete  this  quotation  from  Keats?" 

1646.  A  Los  Angeles  school  girl  was  asked  by  her  teacher 
what  she  thought  of  Kipling.  Her  reply  was  shattering.  She  said: 
"I  don't  know.  I've  never  kippled." 

Moderation 

1647.  Who  loves  the  golden  mean  is  safe  from  the  poverty  of 
a  tenement,  and  is  free  from  the  envy  of  a  palace. 

—  HOEACE 

Modesty 

1648*     ^°  reaUy  great  man  ever  thought  himself  so. 

—  WILLIAM  HAZLTTT,  Table  Tdk 

1649.  Modesty  is  to  merit,  what  shade  is  to  figures  in  a  pic- 
ture; it  gives  it  strength  and  makes  it  stand  out. 

—  JEAN  DE  LA  BRUTEKE 
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1650.  ^°  ^ve  k*  ^e  Presence  of  great  truths  and  eternal  laws, 
to  be  led  by  permanent  ideals— that  Is  what  keeps  a  man  patient 
when  the  world  ignores  Mm*  and  calm  and  unspoiled  when  the 
world  praises  him. 

—  HONOBE  BE  BALZAC 

1651*  Modesty  is  the  art  of  so  turning  your  back  to  praise 
that  if  s  easy  to  pat. 

Money 

1652.  MUTILATED  MONEY 
Rules  Under  Which  Uncle  Sam 

Will  Make  Reimbursement 

Sometimes  people  find  themselves  with  burned  or  badly  mutilated 
paper  money,  so  that  it  may  be  well  to  understand  what  are  the  rules 
of  the  Government  as  to  the  redemption  of  such  paper.  Paper  bills 
when  not  mutilated  so  that  less  than  three-fifths  of  the  original 
proportion  remains,  are  redeemable  at  one-half  the  face  value  of  the 
whole  note  or  certificate.  Fragments  not  clearly  more  than  two-fifths 
are  not  redeemed,  unless  when  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  of  the 
owner  or  other  person  having  knowledge  of  the  facts  that  the  missing 
portions  have  been  totally  destroyed.  For  currency  totally  destroyed, 
there  is  no  reimbursement  possible. 

—  The  FmnJdin  News 

1653.  Money  may  be  all  right,  but  you  sho*  km  waste  a  power- 
ful lot  of  time  makin*  it. 

1654.  Money  that  is  earned  by  blood,  sweat  and  tears  is  seldom 
spent  like  water. 

—  DR.  O.  A.  BATTISTA 

1655.  Money,  the  life  blood  of  the  nation, 

Corrupts  and  stagnates  in  its  veins, 

Unless  a  proper  circulation 
Its  motion  and  its  heat  maintains. 

—  DEAN  SWIFT 

1656.  ^y  doing  good  with  his  money,  a  man  as  it  were  stamps 
the  image  of  God  upon  it,  and  makes  both  pass  current  in  the  merchan- 
dise of  Heaven. 

—  REV.   E.    RUTLEDGE 
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165T*    ^  cannot  afford  to  waste  my  time  making  money. 

—  PHOFESSOR  Loms  AGASSZZ 


1658* 

111  not  deny, 
I  heard  it  once: 
It  said  "Good-bye." 

—  RICHARD  ARMOUR 

1659.  When  a  man  says  money  can  do  anything,  that  settles  it: 
lie  hasn't  any. 

—  Eo  HOWE 

1660.  A  famous  humorist  once  said  that  the  first  paper  money 
was  made  when  the  first  crooked  banker  discovered  that  in  absconding 
a  man  could  carry  only  a  small  amount  of  silver  or  gold,  so  he  in- 
vented paper  money.  With  this  a  man  can  cany  a  million  dollars 
worth,  and  still  make  good  running  time. 


1661,  Jsanes  Barrie  was  right  when  he  said  we  cheat  our  con- 
sciences by  talking  about  filthy  lucre.  Money  can  be  a  beautiful  thing. 
It  is  we  who  make  it  grimy.  We  send  it  to  places  where  it  has  no 
business  to  go  and  tarnish  it  with  unhallowed  transactions  in  shop  and 
market  place.  It  is  not  money  that  is  to  be  condemned;  it  is  its  un- 
principled users  and  abusers  who  make  it  a  convenient  scapegoat  for 
their  own  sins  and  shortcomings.  The  Bible  does  not  condemn  money 
but  the  love  of  it—the  greedy,  grasping,  covetous  instinct  which  makes 
acquisition  the  goal  of  life  and  sees  in  wealth  an  end  in  itself. 

—  ROBERT  J.  MCGRACKEN,  "Money  Can 
Be  Beautiful,"  Presbyterian  Life 

1662.  Money  which  represents  the  prose  of  life,  and  which  is 
hardly  spoken  of  in  the  parlors  without  an  apology,  is  in  its  effects 
and  laws  as  beautiful  as  roses. 

WAIDO  EMERSON 


1663*  ^t?s  g°0<!  *°  have  money,  and  the  things  that  money  can 
buy,  it's  good,  too,  to  check  up  once  in  a  while,  and  be  sure  you 
haven't  lost  the  things  money  can't  buy. 

—  GEORGE  HORACE  LORIMER 
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1664*  Money  may  be  the  root  of  all  evil  but  the  want  of  it  is 
the  whole  blooming  tree! 

—  From  The  Way  to  Speak  in  Public, 

by  A.  G.  Clears;  reprinted  by  permission 
of  the  publishers*  Emerson  Books,  Inc. 

Monotony 

1665*  ^  know  a  preacher  whose  congregation  flinches  against 
Ms  tone-worn  theme:  the  sin  of  staying  away  from  church  on  Sunday. 
One  Monday  not  long  ago  this  preacher  buttonholed  one  of  his  young 
parishioners  with  the  greeting  that  he  had  missed  him  in  church  the 
preceding  day.  He  then  launched  into  the  subject  of  Sunday's  sermon: 

**Son,  you  don't  stay  away  from  the  movies  because  it's  too  much 
trouble  to  get  dressed,  or  you  were  out  late  the  night  before.  Now, 
that's  true,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  preacher,  it  is,*9  agreed  the  unabashed  young  man.  "But  you 
don't  go  if  you've  already  seen  the  picture.1* 

—  BETH  RUSSILEB 

Monument 

1666.  Those  only  deserve  a  monument  who  do  not  need  one; 
that  is,  who  have  raised  themselves  a  monument  in  the  minds  and 
memories  of  men. 

—  WILLIAM  HAZLITT 

Morale 

166T.  When  a  negro  member  of  the  Sea  Bees,  the  Navy's  Con- 
struction Battalion,  was  asked  to  define  "Morale/'  he  saii  **Morale  is 
when  your  hands  and  feet  keep  on  working  when  your  head  says  It 
can't  be  done/* 

—  ADMIRAL  BEN  MOBEEL 

Morality 

1668*  Morality  is  the  custom  of  one's  country  and  the  current 
feeling  of  one's  peers.  Cannibalism  is  moral  in  a  cannibal  country. 

—  SAMUEL  BUTLER 


1669.  ^  we  are  *°^  ^&t  man  k  re^gioiis,  we  still  ask  what 
are  his  morals.  But  if  we  hear  that  he  has  honest  morals,  we  seldom 
think  of  the  other  question. 

—  EAEL  OF  SHAFTESBUHY 
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1670*    ^  your  morals  make  you  dreary,  depend  upon  it  they  are 
wrong. 

—  ROBERT  LOTOS  STEVENSON 

Motherhood 

1671.          A  Bother's  love—  how  sweet  the  name 
What  is  a  mother's  love? 
To  bring  the  helpless  babe  to  light 
Then  while  it  lies  forlorn 
To  gaze  upon  that  dearest  sight 
And  feel  herself  new  bom, 
In  its  existence  lose  her  own 
And  live  and  breathe  in  it  alone 
This  is  a  mother's  love. 

—  JAMES  MONTGOMERY 


1672.  <^ae  J°y  °^  motherhood  is  what  a  woman  experiences  when 
all  the  children  are  in  bed. 

1673.  A  mother  is  a  mother  still, 

The  holiest  thing  alive. 

—  SAMUEL  T.  COLERIDGE 


1674.  Happy  he 

With  such  a  mother!  faith  in  womankind 
Beats  with  his  blood,  and  trust  in  all  things  high 
Comes  easy  to  him,  and  tho*  he  trip  and  fall 
He  shall  not  blind  his  soul  with  clay. 

—  ALFBED  LOKD  TENNYSON 


1675*  ^  ^e  &eavens  above 

The  angels,  whispering  to  one  another, 
Can  find,  amid  their  burning  terms  of  love, 
None  so  devotional  as  that  of  "mother  ." 

—  EDGAR  ALLEN  POE,  To  My  Mother 

Mot  her-  in-low 


1676.    r^ae  domestic  quarrel  was  increasing  in  acrimony,  and 
wifey  declared,  TL  wish  to  heaven  I  had  taken  mother's  advice  and 
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never  married  you.**  Hubby's  jaw  dropped  in  amazement.  "Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  your  mother  tried  to  keep  you  from  marrying  me?9' 
he  demanded.  "She  certainly  did,"  was  the  reply,  ''Merciful  heavens!" 
exclaimed  hubby  remorsefully.  "How  IVe  wronged  that  woman!** 


Motives 

1677.  J*  ^  motive  alone  that  gives  character  to  the  actions  of 
men. 

—  }EAN  DE  LA  BRUYERE 

1678*  During  World  War  I,  a  company  of  soldiers  overseas  re- 
ceived a  shipment  of  Red  Cross  socks.  Most  of  the  boys  had  holes  in 
the  socks  they  were  wearing,  and  these  new  ones,  which  had  been 
knitted  by  the  kmdhearted  women  of  the  Red  Cross,  were  certainly 
welcome. 

The  boys  just  barely  had  time  to  change  to  the  new  socks  and  get 
on  their  wrap-leggings  when  the  order  came  to  "fall  in**  and  start  on 
a  long  march.  No  sooner  had  one  boy  taken  a  step  than  a  small  hard 
object  in  the  heel  of  his  sock  began  to  cause  him  pain.  Each  step  hurt 
more  than  the  last  one.  But  he  could  not  stop,  the  regiment  was  on 
the  march.  He  gritted  his  teeth  and  endured  it,  praying  that  they 
would  soon  halt.  Finally,  when  it  seemed  that  he  could  not  bear  it 
another  minute,  there  came  that  welcome  order  to  halt  and  fall  out 
by  the  side  of  the  road  for  a  few  minutes'  rest.  He  sat  down  and  un- 
wrapped Ms  leggings  as  fast  as  he  could,  unfastened  his  hob-nailed 
shoes,  and  jerked  off  the  sock.  He  ran  his  hand  in  it  and  brought  out 
a  little  ball  of  paper  which  had  been  rolled  up  very  tight.  He  unrolled 
it.  There,  in  the  uneven  writing  of  some  dear,  elderly  soul,  were  the 
words,  "God  bless  your  poor  tired  feet." 

—  JOSH  LEE,  How  to  Hold  an  Audience 
(Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Company) 


Motto 

1679*  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  almost  adopted  a  joint  motto, 
but  for  some  reason  it  fell  through.  It  was  suggested  that  a  motto 
suitable  for  both  cities  should  be  adopted,  and  Minneapolis  suggested 
"Minnehaha."  St.  Paul  inquired  as  to  its  significance,  and  Minneapolis 
replied,  "Minne  for  Minneapolis,  and  Ha-ha  for  St.  Paul/* 
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Mourning 

1680.  ^ie  Talmud  asks,  "Why  is  the  water  of  the  eyes  salty?" 
In  answer,  one  sage  remarked:  "When  a  person  weeps  for  the  dead 
constantly,  he  becomes  blind;  but  since  tears  and  salt  make  one's  eyes 
smart,  he  stops  weeping."  And  from  this  a  wise  physician  concludes 
that  he  who  has  sorrow  in  his  heart  should  wipe  his  tears  and  find 
renewed  hope  in  the  tomorrow. 

—  RABBI  RICHABD  C,  HERTZ,  Ph.D., 
This  I  Believe 


1681*    ^e  moiims  ^e  Ae&d  who  lives  as  they  desire, 

—  YOUNG,  Night  Thoughts 


Multitude 

1682.  ^or  w^at  k  ^e  People?  Millions  of  men,  like  you,  with 
hearts  beating  in  their  bosoms,  with  thoughts  stirring  in  their  minds, 
with  blood  circulating  in  their  veins,  with  wants  and  appetites  and 
passions  and  anxious  cares,  and  busy  purposes  and  affections  for 
others,  and  a  respect  for  themselves,  and  a  desire  for  happiness,  and 
a  right  to  freedom  and  a  will  to  be  free. 

—  WILLIAM  HAZLITT 

1683.  I  ^°  not  believe  in  the  collective  wisdom  of  individual 
ignorance. 

—  THOMAS  CABLYLE 

Music 

1684.  ^e  Eft^sician  who  invented  "Swing"  ought  to. 

—  The  New  York  Times 

1685.  Music  and  the  sounds  of  instruments,  says  the  lively 
Vigneul  de  Marville,  contribute  to  the  health  of  the  body  and  the 
mind;  they  quicken  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  they  dissipate  vapours, 
and  open  the  vessels,  so  that  the  action  of  perspiration  is  freer.  He  tells 
a  story  of  a  person  of  distinction,  who  assured  him,  that  once  being 
suddenly  seized  by  violent  illness,  instead  of  a  consultation  of  physi- 
cians, he  immediately  called  a  band  of  musicians;  and  their  violins 
played  so  well  in  his  inside  that  his  bowels  became  perfectly  in  tune, 
and  in  a  few  hours  were  harmoniously  becalmed. 

—  ISAAC  DISRAELI 
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There  should  be  music  In  every  house— except  the  one 
door. 


1687*     Opera  is  where  a  guy  stabbed  in  die  back,  and, 

instead  o£  bleeding,  he  sings. 


1638*  '^le  trouble  with  music  appreciation  in  general  is  that 
people  are  taught  to  have  too  much  respect  for  music;  they  should 
also  be  taught  to  love  it. 

—  IGOR  STRAVINSKY 

16890  "Excuse  me/*  said  the  detective  as  he  presented  himself 
at  the  door  of  the  music  academy,  "but  I  hope  youTl  give  me  what  in- 
formation you  have,  and  not  make  any  fuss." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  was  the  indignant  inquiry. 

"Well,  yon  see,  we  got  a  tip  from  the  house  next  door  that  some- 
body was  murdering  Wagner,  Bud  the  chief  sent  me  down  here  to 
work  on  the  case." 

1690.  Music  is  the  fourth  great  material  want  of  our  natures- 
first  food,  then  raiment,  then  shelter,  then  music. 

—  CHRISTIAN  NEVEL.L  BOVEE 


Names 

1691*  ^  chauffeur  had  applied  for  a  position  with  a  new-rich 
family  which  aspired  to  be  considered  "top-notch"  socially,  and  was 
being  interviewed  by  the  lady  of  the  house. 

**We  call  our  servants  by  their  last  names,"  she  announced.  "What 
is  your  last  name?" 

"You  had  better  call  me  Harold,  ma'am/'  replied  the  applicant, 

**No,  we  insist  that  you  be  willing  to  be  called  by  your  last  name. 
Otherwise  we  can't  use  you." 

"Oh,  Tm  willing,  ma'am,  but  I  don't  think  the  family  would  like 
you  to  use  it.w 

"Well,  what  is  your  last  name  then?"  said  the  prospective  employer, 
somewhat  coldly  as  though  she  expected  the  revelation  of  an  inter- 
national scandal. 

"Darling,  ma'am— Harold  Darling.** 
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Narcotics 

1692*     They  laid  Mm  out  on  the  police  floor,  and  the  cop  who 

brought  him  in  stood  by  while  the  doctor  examined  him.  Finally  the 
doctor  arose  and  said,  'That  man's  been  drugged."  The  cop  went  white 
and  shivered.  That's  right,  sir.  It's  my  fault.  I  drag  him  six  blocks." 

1693.  ^1  om:  2ea^  ^or  enforcement,  we  have  too  often  forgotten 
that  the  addict  needs  help  rather  than  punishment.  It  behooves  us, 
then,  to  look  upon  every  drug  addict  as  a  sick  individual  in  order  to 
avoid  the  harm  that  may  be  done  through  always  regarding  him  as  a 

criminal. 

—  LAWBENCE  KOLB,  M.D. 


Narrow-mindedness 

1694.    ^'s  a  P*ty  E^016  Pe°pk  can't  travel  the  straight  and  narrow 
path  without  becoming  straight-laced  and  narrow-minded. 


Notions 

1695.    A  co*®*®®®.  memory  and  a  common  ideal— these,  more  than 
a  common  blood,  make  a  nation. 

—  C.  DELISLE  BUENS,  Political  Ideals 


Mature 

1696.  ®ne  °£  ^e  ^^  tib^gs  about  Old  Mother  Nature  is  the 
manner  in  which  she  blushes  before  disrobing. 

—  WES  LAWRENCE,  Coronet 

1697»  It  is  a  sober  scientific  fact.  The  bumble  bee's  wing- 
span  is  far  too  small  for  his  abundant  body;  and  what  wings  he  has 
got  will  not  beat  fast  enough  to  lift  him  from  the  ground.  Ask  any  air- 
craft designer  and  he  will  confirm  that,  according  to  all  the  laws  of 
science,  the  bumble  bee  is  earth-bound. 

But  the  bee  has  never  heard  of  science  and  his  life  is  governed  by 
a  law  far  higher  than  the  law  of  gravity.  In  defiance  of  logic,  he 
spreads  his  stubby  little  wings  and  soars  into  the  sunlight. 
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NEWSPAPER 

Necessity 

1698.     Necessity  is  the  plea  of  every  infringement  of  human 
freedom.  It  is  the  argument  of  tyrants;  it  is  the  creed  of  slaves. 

—  WILLIAM  Prrr,  Speech  on  the  India 
November  18,  1783 


Neighbor 

1699.     Neighbor:  a  person  who  can  get  to  your  house  in  less 
than  a  minute,  and  take  two  hours  to  go  back  home. 


Newspaper 

1700.    Ttemember  this,"  James  Gordon  Bennett  told  Ms  report- 
ers. "Many  a  good  story  has  been  ruined  by  over-verification." 


1701.  '^2e  CSIG£^  reader  of  a  few  good  newspapers  can  learn 
more  in  a  year  than  most  scholars  do  in  their  great  libraries, 

—  FRANKLIN  BENJAMIN  SANBOKN 

1702.  Four  hostile  newspapers  are  more  to  be  feared  than  a 
thousand  bayonets. 

—  NAPOLEON  BONAPABTE 


1703.  ^or  many  Y^srs  the  editor  of  a  small  town  newspaper  had 
a  sign  over  his  desk  that  read:  "Obituary  Editor/* 

Recently  his  son  took  over  the  post  and  promptly  had  the  sign 
changed  to  read:  "Son  of  Obituary  Editor." 

1704.  Editor:  "You  want  a  position  as  proofreader?" 
Applicant:  "Yes,  sir/* 

Editor:  "Do  you  understand  the  requirements  of  the  job?" 
Applicant:  "Certainly.  Whenever  you  make  any  mistakes  in  your 
paper,  just  blame  *ein  on  me,  and  111  never  say  a  word.9* 

1705.  Were  it  left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we  should  have  a 
government  without  newspapers  or  newspapers  without  government, 
I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the  latter. 

—  THOMAS  JEFFEBSON,  Letter,  1787 
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NEW   YEAR 

1706,  Newspapers  are  owned  by  individuals  or  corporations, 
but  freedom  of  the  press  belongs  to  the  people. 

—  RICHARD  J.  FINNEGAN 

1707.  Newspapers,  which  consist  of  just  the  same  number  of 
pages,  whether  there  be  any  news  in  them  or  not,  were  compared  by 
Henry  Fielding  to  a  stage  coach,  which  performs  constantly  the  same 
course  empty  as  well  as  full. 

—  Adapted  from  TOM  JONES,  Book  II,  Ck  1 


New  Year 

1708.  Nothing  hurts  a  man's  memory  more  than  making  good 
resolutions. 

—  FRANKLIN  P.  JONES 

1709.  Many  people  seem  to  think  that  the  right  way  to  start  the 
New  Year  is  with  a  hang-over  from  last  year. 

—  VESTA  M.  KELLY 


Nickname 

1710.     ^  g00^  name  will  wear  out;  a  bad  one  may  be  turned;  a 
nickname  lasts  forever. 

~JOHANN  GEORG  ZMMERMAN 


Obedience 

1711.  Wicked  men  obey  from  fear;  good  men,  from  love. 

—  AEISTOTLE 

1712.  A  certain  woman  demanded  instant  and  unquestioning 
obedience  from  her  children.  One  afternoon  a  storm  came  up  and  she 
sent  her  little  son  John  to  close  the  trap  door  leading  to  the  flat  roof 
of  the  house. 

"But  mother—/*  began  John. 

"John,  I  told  you  to  shut  the  trap." 

"All  right,  mother,  if  you  say  so— but— 9" 

"John!" 

Whereupon  John  slowly  climbed  the  stairs  and  shut  the  trap. 

Two  hours  later  the  family  gathered  for  dinner,  but  Aunt  Mary,  who 
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was  staying  with  the  mother,  did  not  appear.  The  mother,  quite 
anxious,  exclaimed,  "Where  caa  Aunt  Mary  be?" 
"I  know,**  John  answered  triumphantly,  "she  is  on  the  roof.*7 


1713*    ^et  ^3em  °^e>r  wk°  know  not  how  to  rule. 

—  WILLIAM  SBEAKESPEABB 

Obituary 
1714.  GONE,  BUT  XOT  FORGOTTEN 

Human  hands  have  tried  to  save  thee, 

Sighs  and  tears  were  all  in  vain. 
Happy  came  and  bore  thee 

From  this  weary  world  of  pain. 
All  is  sad  within  our  dwelling, 

Lonely  are  our  hearts  to-day, 
For  the  one  we  loved  so  dearly 

Has  forever  passed  away. 

Obligation 

IT  15*  ^°  man  should  be  fudged  by  what  he  doesn't  know;  he 
should  be  fudged  only  by  how  quickly  and  sensibly  he  assumes  new 
duties. 


STRUTHERS  BUBT, 
Diary  of  a  Dude  Wrangler 
(Scribner's)  ©  1924 

1716.  '^ie  mom^nt  you,  make  a  man  feel  the  weight  of  an  obli- 
gation, he  will  become  your  enemy. 

Obsolescence 

1717*  Some  have  an  idea  that  the  reason  we  in  this  country 
discard  tilings  so  readily  is  because  we  have  so  much.  The  facts  are 
exactly  opposite—the  reason  we  have  so  much  is  simply  because  we 
discard  things  so  readily.  We  replace  the  old  in  return  for  something 
that  will  serve  us  better. 

—  ALFRED  P.  SLOAN,  JR. 

Obstinacy 

1718.  An  obstinate  man  does  not  hold  opinions,  but  they  hold 
him. 

—  ALEXANDER  POPE 
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1719.     F^ols  and  obstinate  men  make  rich  lawyers, 

—  Spanish  proverb 


1720*    ^e  ca^  tt  fineness  when  we  agree,  obstinacy  when  we 
don't. 

—  LORD  SAMUEL 

Obvious 

1721.  A*  an  eight-year-old's  birthday  party,  the  adults  rushed 
around  frantically  keeping  the  party  going—  organizing  games,  treasure 
hunts  and  races.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  one  little  boy  asked: 
"When  this  is  all  over,  can  we  play?" 

Old  age 

1722.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  a  reporter  asked  the  late 
Lionel  Barrymore  if  he  still  found  acting  as  much  fun  as  it  used  to  be. 
"Look,  son,  I'm  75  years  old,"  Barrymore  snorted.  "Nothing  Is  as 
much  fun  as  it  used  to  be." 

1723.  '^oo  many  Pe°ple  discover  that  the  faster  you  travel,  the 

sooner  old  age  catches  up  with  you. 

1724.  I  remember  a  trip  through  the  Austrian  Alps  when  I 
stopped  at  a  mountain  inn.  I  was  waited  on  by  a  giant  with  white  hair, 
lashing  teeth  and  aquiline  features.  I  asked  his  age.  He  said:  "Ninety- 
one,  sir.'*  To  my  question  how  he  achieved  Ms  excellent  health,  lie 
replied  that  he  had  never  used  tobacco,  alcohol  or  indulged  in  any 
other  excesses.  A  terrific  noise  interrupted  our  conversation  and  the 
innkeeper  went  out  to  find  the  cause  of  the  racket.  On  returning  he 
remarked  casually:  'That's  just  my  older  brother  coming  home  drunk!" 

—  Louis  E.  GBAUBABD,  "Observations 
on  the  Aging  Process,"  Illinois 
Medical  Journal 


1725.    -^Se  4°  a  virtuous  person  of  either  sex  carries  in  it  an 
authority  which  makes  it  preferable  to  all  the  pleasures  of  youth. 

—  SIR  RICHABD  STEELE 


1726,  ^^  You^  anci  manhood  we  owe  to  our  country,  but  our 
declining  age  is  due  to  ourselves;  as  the  laws  themselves  seem  to 
suggest,  which  consign  us  to  retirement,  when  we  are  arrived  beyond 
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our  sixtieth  year.  How  do  I  long  for  the  time  when  I  shall  enjoy  that 
happy  privilege!  When  my  years  will  justify  my  following  the  example 
of  your  honorable  repose!  When  my  retirement  shall  not  be  termed 
indolence,  but  calm  farewell. 

—  PUNY  Letters  (Melmoth) 

1727.  Nowadays  the  average  person  respects  old  age  only  when 
it's  bottled 

1728.  More  people  would  live  to  a  ripe  old  age  if  they  weren't 
too  busy  providing  for  it. 


1729.    ft*s  O3Q^y  natural  for  older  people  to  be  quiet.  They  have 
a  lot  more  to  be  quiet  about. 


1730.     Old  men  are  dangerous;  it  doesn't  matter  to  them  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  the  world. 

—  GEORGE  BEBNAHD  SHAW 


1731.    W^6™-  saving  for  your  old  age,  don't  neglect  to  lay  up  a 
few  pleasant  thoughts. 


1732.  "^e  top®  £°  grow  old,  and  we  fear  old  age:  that  is  to  say, 
we  love  life  and  flee  death. 

—  JEAN  DE  LA  BBUYEBE 

1733.  There  is  a  wicked  inclination  in  most  people  to  suppose 
an  old  man  decayed  in  his  intellects.  If  a  young  or  middle-aged  man, 
when  leaving  a  company,  does  not  recollect  where  he  laid  his  hat,  it 
is  nothing;  but  if  the  same  inattention  is  discovered  in  an  old  man, 
people  will  shrug  up  their  shoulders,  and  say,  '"His  memory  is  going." 

—  Dm.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON 

Opinion 

1734.  **When  I  want  your  opinion,"  a  producer  snapped  at  his 
assistant,  "111  give  it  to  you." 

1735.  ^k  ^tt^e  °0  ^e  op™021  of  a  raan  who  has  nothing  to  lose. 


1736.     ^en  &*irik.  highly  of  those  who  rise  rapidly  in  the  world; 
whereas  nothing  rises  quicker  than  dust,  straw,  and  feathers. 

—  HARE 
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1737.     Have  a  false  opinion,  and  tell  it  with  the  tongue  of  Angels, 
what  will  that  profit?  The  better  you  fell  it  the  worse  it  will  be! 

—  THOMAS  CARLYLE,  Latter  Day  Pamphlets 


1738.  ^ie  favorite  sport  of  small-calibre  persons  is  catching 
somebody  changing  Ms  mind—  especially  if  the  victim  happens  to  be 
in  the  public  eye.  To  cling  stubbornly  to  old  opinions  just  because  we 
once  cherished  them  is  as  stupid  as  to  cling  to  them  because  they  once 
belonged  to  our  grandfather.  .  .  .  We  ought  to  dare  to  re-examine  our 
opinions  from  time  to  time  to  find  out  whether  they  are  still  valid. 
A  century  before  Christ  was  born?  Cicero  was  insisting  that  "change 
of  mind  is  not  inconsistency." 

—  Whatsoever  Things,  Stetson 
University 


Opportunism 

1739*     Opportunist:  a  man  who,  finding  himself  in  hot  water, 
decides  to  take  a  bath. 


1740.  r^e  Cunaxd  Line,  which  operates  the  great  fleet  of  pas- 
senger vessels  whose  names  end  in  the  letters  "ia"  (the  Caronia,  the 

Franconia)  wanted  to  name  its  greatest  ship  the  Queen  Victoria. 

Accordingly  their  representative  sought  audience  with  King  George 
V.  After  the  exchange  of  formalities,  the  spokesman  for  the  steamship 
line  said,  "Sir,  we  would  like  your  permission  to  name  our  latest 
vessel  for  England's  greatest  queen.  We  .  .  ? 

But  the  King  interrupted,  smiling  pleasantly.  "The  Queen  will  be 
very  pleased,  gentlemen." 

Hence  the  Queen  Victoria  became  the  Queen  Mary. 


Opporfynifiy 

1741.     Opportunity  is  often  missed  because  we  are  broadcasting 

when  we  should  be  tuning  in. 

1742*     ft  *s  ^ess  important  to  redistribute  wealth  than  it  is  to 
redistribute  opportunity. 

—  ARTHUR  H.  VANI>ENBERG 
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1743*        Jones,  beset  by  stress  and  strife, 
Begged  this  single  boon  of  life: 
"Give  me  half  a  chance!5'  Know  what? 
Half  a  chance  was  aB  he  got! 

—  ANITA  RASKIN  in  Good  Business 

1744*     Daring  World  War  III,  opportunities  are  greater  today 

than  ever  before  in  history.  Young  people  graduating  from  our  schools 
have  greater  chances  for  health,  happiness  and  prosperity  than  had  the 
children  of  any  previous  generation.  A  little  money  will  still  succeed 
in  setting  up  a  young  man  or  woman  in  business.  There  is  a  greater 
demand  today  for  people  of  character  than  at  any  time  in  the  history 
of  America.  Industry,  intelligence.,  imagination  and  persistence  are 
great  gold  mines. 

—  ROGER  W,  BABSON 


1745,  ^  w*se  maB  w^  make  more  opportunities  than  he  finds. 

—  FRANCIS  BACON,  Essays 

1746.  Opportunity  does  not  trouble  dead  men,  or  dead  ones 
who  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  alive. 

—  ELBEBT  HUBBABD 


1747,  Trouble  and  opportunity  often  look  so  much  alike  that 
a  person  can  never  be  sure  which  one  is  really  knocking  on  the  door. 
Sometimes  what  looks  like  opportunity  turns  out  to  be  nothing  but 
trouble,  and  what  looks  like  trouble  proves  to  be  opportunity. 

By  1849,  for  instance,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  had  already  published 
considerable  work,  but  none  of  it  established  his  position  in  the  field 
of  letters.  Along  with  his  writing  he  also  held  at  different  times  several 
government  posts. 

What  looked  like  trouble  came  in  1849  when  Hawthorne  lost  his 
position  as  surveyor  at  the  custom  house.  But  in  the  year  that  followed 
he  wrote  The  Scarlet  Letter.  This  book  immediately  gave  Mm  a  dis- 
tinctive place  in  American  literature. 

The  loss  of  a  job  looked  like  trouble,  but  in  the  end  it  proved  to  be 
opportunity. 

1748.  Opportunities  always  look  bigger  going  than  coming. 
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Opposition 

1749.  r^°  ma^e  a  young  couple  love  each  other,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  oppose  and  separate  them. 

—  JOHANN  WOLFGANG  VON  GOETHE 

Optimism 

1750*  An  opt™1^  *$  a  fellow  who  believes  that  whatever  hap- 
pens, no  matter  how  bad,  is  for  the  best.  The  pessimist  is  the  fellow 
to  whom  it  happens. 

175  1.   The  worst  is  not> 

So  long  as  we  can  say,  'This  is  the  worst.** 

—  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 


1752.    ^ie  optimist  says:  "Pass  the  cream."  The  pessimist  says: 
"Is  there  any  milk  left?" 


1753.  An  QP*™*5*  is  a  man  who  marries  his  secretary—  thinking 
heU  continue  to  dictate  to  her. 

1754.  An  optimist  is  a  man  who  thinks  his  wife  has  stopped 

smoking  cigarettes  when  he  finds  cigar  butts  around  the  house. 


1755.     ^s  ^^^  to  keep  smiling  when  troubles  are  piling 
Their  weight  on  your  neck  till  it's  sprained; 
If  s  hard  to  keep  grinning  when  others  are 

winning 

The  prizes  for  which  you  have  strained. 
It's  hard  to  be  cheery  on  days  wet  and  dreary, 
When  everything  near  you  looks  drowned; 
It's  hard  to  be  sunny  when  all  of  your  money 
Is  sunk  in  a  hole  in  the  ground 

But  how  will  it  aid  you,  when  woe  has  waylaid 

you, 

To  nimble  and  grumble  and  swear? 
There's  nothing  that's  healing  in  kicking  the 

ceiling, 

Or  hitting  the  rungs  of  your  chair. 
It's  hard  to  look  pleasant  when  anguish  is 

present, 
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And  yet  it  is  strictly  worth  wMle; 

Not  all  of  your  scowling  and  fussing  and 

growling 
Can  show  off  your  grit  like  a  smile. 

—  Author  unknown 

1756.  Twixt  optimist  mid  pessimist 

The  difference  is  quite  droU: 
The  optimist  the  doughnut  sees, 
The  pessimist,  the  hole. 

—  M  CLANBBUBGH    WlLSON 

1757*     Keep  your  face  to  the  sunshine  and  you  cannot  see  the 
shadow. 


1758.  J^n  optimist  sees  an  opportunity  in  each  calamity;   a 
pessimist  sees  a  calamity  in  every  opportunity. 

1759.  From  the  day  of  your  birth 
Til  you  ride  in  a  hearse 
There's  nothing  that's  happened 
That  couldn't  have  been  worse. 


1760.  '^ie  same  ra*n  ttat  saves  the  optimist's  lawn,  makes  the 
pessimist's  weeds  grow  faster. 

Organizations 

1761.  ^e  Society  of  the  Cincirmati  is  an  hereditary  patriotic 
society  organized  in  1783  by  the  American  and  foreign  officers  of  the 
Continental  Army  assembled  in  their  cantonment  on  the  Hudson  River 
near  FishMll,  New  York.  The  objects  of  the  Society  were:  To  perpetu- 
ate as  well  the  remembrance  of  the  Revolution  as  the  mutual  friend- 
ships  which   have  been  formed   under  the  pressure   of   common 
danger  .  ,  .  Since  most  of  the  officers  were  returning  to  their  farms 
which  they  had  left  to  fight  for  the  Republic,  they  named  their 
organization  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  after  their  Roman  prototype, 
Lucius  Quinctius  Cincinnatus. 


1762.  *^e  American  Legion  was  organized  in  Paris,  France,  in 
1919,  and  is  composed  of  men  and  women  who  served  honorably  in 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  in  World  Wars  I  and  II. 
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1763*  ^e  f°Uow^g  Presidents  were  members  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity:  George  Washington,  Andrew  Jackson,  James  K.  Polk,  James 
Buchanan,  Andrew  Johnson,  James  A.  Garfield,  William  McKinley, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  William  Howard  Taft,  Warren  G.  Harding, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Harry  S.  Truman. 

1764*  Tbe  American  Federation  of  Labor  dates  from  November, 
1881,  when  the  Federation  of  Organized  Trades  and  Labor  Unions  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  was  formed.  The  American  Federation 
of  Labor  as  such  did  not  come  Mo  existence  until  1888,  but  In  1889 
it  acknowledged  the  continuity  of  its  existence  by  dating  the  proceed- 
ings to  1881. 


1765.  ^ae  Knights  of  Columbus  are  organized  under  a  special 
charter  granted  by  the  State  of  Connecticut  on  March  29,  1882. 

1766.  r^ie  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  was  founded 
In  1868  in  New  York  from  an  older  social  and  benevolent  society,  the 
Jolly  Corks.  The  Grand  Lodge  was  incorporated  March  10,  1871. 


1767.  r^ae  Knights  of  Pythias  were  organized  to  spread  the  doc- 
trines of  friendship,  charity  and  benevolence,  and  it  was  founded  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  February  1864  by  Justin  Henry  Rathbone  and 
four  associates  on  the  story  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  taking  as  its  motto: 
friendship  even  unto  death." 


1768*  *^ie  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  was  founded  in  1888  at  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Wilson.  James  J.  Davis  (later  Senator 
Davis)  became  its  director  general  in  1906. 


1769.  i^ie  Grange  is  not  the  exact  title  of  the  farmers*  organiza- 
tion frequently  known  by  that  name.  Strictly  speaking  the  official  title 
is  Society  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  The  Grange  is  equivalent  to  the 
term  lodge"  used  in  other  fraternal  orders.  It  originated  in  a  secret 
association  of  farmers  founded  at  Washington,  D.C.>  December  4,  1867, 
through  the  influence  of  Oliver  Hudson  Kelly,  a  Minnesota  farmer 
who  was  deputed  by  the  Government  in  1866  to  make  a  tour  of  in- 
spection through  the  Southern  states  and  to  report  upon  their  agricul- 
tural conditions  and  the  best  means  of  improving  them.  From  this 
small  beginning  the  organization  has  grown  and  today  claims  as  part 
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of  its  achievements  the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a 
cabinet  office  as  well  as  the  creation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

1770.  Ctf  the  four  who  originally  started  the  Rotary  Inter- 
national, one  was  a  coal  dealer,  one  a  merchant  tailor,  another  a 
mining  operator  and  the  fourth,  a  lawyer. 


1771.  Kiwanis  International  was  founded  at  Detroit,  Michigan, 
on  January  21,  1915,  by  Joseph  Prance,  a  merchant  tailor.  The  name 
finds  its  origin  in  a  word  in  one  of  the  Indian  languages—  Keewanis. 

This  may  be  translated  into  English,  "to  make  oneself  known."  In  the 
Kiwanis  Clubs  it  is  interpreted  as  "the  accomplishing  of  worth-while 
things.*"  The  slogan  of  Kiwanis  is  *We  Build." 


1772.  ^e  federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
was  organized  at  Philadelphia  in  1908.  Thirty  denominations  united 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  churches  cooperatively  to  obtain  results 
which  they  could  not  hope  to  achieve  alone;  to  express  the  fellowship 
and  unity  of  the  Christian  church;  to  unite  the  Christian  bodies  of 
America  into  service  for  Christ  in  the  world  at  large;  to  encourage 
devotional  fellowship  and  mutual  counsel;  and  to  secure  a  larger 
combined  interest  for  the  churches  of  Christ  in  all  matters  affecting 
the  moral  and  social  conditions  of  the  people. 


1773.  ^ie  ^^  American  college  fraternity  of  which  there  is  a 
record  was  the  Flat  Hat  Club  that  appeared  at  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary  in  1750  and  continued  in  existence  until  after  1772.  It  was 
secret,  literary  and  social 


1774.     T^e  oldest  legal  fraternity  in  existence  is  Phi  Delta  Phi 
which  was  founded  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1869. 


1775.  -^  ^eta  Kappa,  the  honorary  scholarship  fraternity  was 
organized  in  1776  at  William  and  Mary  College  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. 


1776.     ^e  University  Club  of  New  York  City  is  the  oldest 
organization  of  its  kind  In  the  United  States  and  was  founded  in  1865. 
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1777,  ^e  ^TCW  ^or^  City  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  the  first 
chamber  of  commerce  in  this  country.  It  was  organized  in  1768  and 
incorporated  under  a  royal  charter  from  King  George  III  in  1770. 


1778.  r^ae  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  an  organization,  originated 
on  the  European  continent,  when  the  old  guild  system  was  gradually 
done  away  with.  The  principal  object  of  having  a  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  to  have  a  body  of  businessmen  who  had  the  power  to  act 
in  their  community  in  passing  upon  municipal  and  administrative 
measures  in  the  interest  of  that  community.  These  were  functions 
previously  exercised  by  the  craft  guilds. 

1779.  Massachusetts  was  the  first  state  to  have  an  historical 
society.  It  was  organized  in  1791  but  not  incorporated  until  1794. 


Originality 

1780.  Nobody  has  yet  caught  an  anecdote  at  its  birth.  ...  It 
belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  an  anecdote  that  the  person  has  got 
it  from  somebody  else.  ...  An  anecdote  has  no  author,  but  only  a 
passer-on.  ...  If  somebody  presents  a  funny  story  as  his  own  you  may 

rest  assured  that  he  is  a  cheat  and  an  impostor. 

—  KAREL  CAPEK 

1781.  ^  y°u  ^ave  a*1  original  idea  use  it  carefully  so  you  won't 

look  like  you've  just  put  on  a  new  suit. 

—  JEAN  COCTEAU 

1782*     AH  good  things  which  exist  are  the  fruits  of  originality. 

—  JOHN  STUART  MILL 


1783.    Roz&an  literature  is  Greek  literature  written  in  Latin. 

—  HEINRICH  VON  TKEITSCHKE 


1784.  *  soon  found  that  no  man  was  ever  made  great  by  imita- 
tion. 

—  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  R.a$selas 

1785.  Originality  consists  in  thinking  for  yourself,  and  not  in 
thinking  unlike  other  people. 

—  SIR  J.  FITZJAMES  STEPHEN 
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1786.  Humor  has  its  own  peculiar  way  of  making  a  round  trip. 
Tills  is  illustrated  by  the  following  item  which  appeared  a  number  of 
years  ago  in  the  old  humorous  weekly  Life: 

THE  OF  A  JOKE 

1.  It  appears  in  Life. 

2.  It  is  copied  and  is  published  in  newspapers. 

3.  It  is  used  in  almanacs. 

4.  It  is  used  as  "filler"  in  theatre  programs. 

5.  It  furnishes  a  laugh  in  vaudeville. 

6.  After-dinner  speakers  tell  it. 

7.  It  is  translated  and  is  used  by  foreign  newspapers. 

8.  It  is  translated  back  into  its  original  form  and  goes  the  rounds 
of  the  American  papers  once  again. 

9.  It  is  sent  in  to  Life  as  an  original. 

1787.  Originality  is  a  thing  we  constantly  clamor  for,  and  con- 
stantly quarrel  with. 

—  THOMAS  CAKLYLE 

1788.  Originality  is  undetected  plagiarism. 

-DEAN  W.  R.  INGE 


1789.  r^ie  merft  of  originality  is  not  novelty;  it  is  sincerity.  The 
believing  man  is  the  original  man;  whatsoever  he  believes,  he  believes 
it  for  himself,  not  for  another. 

—  THOMAS  CARLYLE 

Origins 

1790.  ^e  word  "vaudeville**  owes  its  origin  to  a  little  French 
village  in  Normandy  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Vire,  named  Vaudevire 
or  Vaede-vire.  Here  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Olivier  Bassel  or 
BesseMn,  a  poet,  the  composer  of  convivial  songs,  which  became  popu- 
lar and  were  sung  by  the  common  people  and  introduced  into  plays 
and  entertainments.  The  name  was  thus  given  to  all  such  songs  and 
later  to  the  entertainments  into  which  they  were  introduced.  The 
word  has  but  two  syllables  and  should  be  pronounced  "vod  vll." 


1791.  ^e  use  °*  mi^c  fr°m  cattb  a^0  g°es  back  to  antiquity. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  at  least  50  times,  and  there  is  evidence 
of  the  common  use  of  milk,  cheese,  and  butter  in  Egyptian,  Greek,  and 
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Roman  civilizations.  A  5,000  year  old  frieze,  unearthed  in  the  Eu- 
phrates valley,  portrays  men  seated  on  low  stools  milking  cows.  Marco 

Polo  reported  in  the  13th  century  that  the  Asians  used  dairy  products. 
Countries  that  failed  to  domesticate  animals  were  handicapped; 
their  people  were  not  as  healthy  and  mothers  had  to  nurse  children 
for  two  or  three  years  because  there  was  no  substitute.  The  Spanish 
conquerors  brought  cattle  to  the  new  world  but  our  present  stock  is 
said  to  come  from  European  animals  imported  during  the  17th  century . 

—  DR.  T.  R.  VAN  DELLEN, 
Chicago  Tribune 

1792*  Discovered  in  China  in  the  year  105,  papermaking  was 
confined  to  the  Far  East  until  the  eighth  century,  when  in  a  battle  at 
Samarkand  the  Arabs  captured  a  band  of  Chinese,  Papermakers  among 
the  captives  taught  the  Arabs  how  to  make  paper.  Four  centuries  later, 
the  art  of  papermaking  spread  to  western  Europe— and  seventy  years 
after  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth,  the  first  paper  mill  was  built 
in  Pennsylvania, 

1793.  Despite  the  fact  that  men's  heads  come  in  assorted  sizes, 
for  generations  their  hats  did  not.  To  remedy  this  discrepancy,  a  draw- 
string was  inserted  inside  the  band  as  standard  equipment  in  male 
millinery.  Adjusted  to  the  circumference  of  the  wearer's  head,  it  was 
tied  into  a  bow-knot. 

Finally  hatters  began  making  hats  to  meet  standard  measurements. 
Although  they  discontinued  the  string,  for  some  unknown  reason  they 
did  not  do  away  with  the  bow.  Utterly  useless  though  it  is,  we  still 
find  one  on  every  man's  hat. 

—  MARY  ALKUS,  Coronet 

1794.  How  does  it  happen  there  are  twelve  on  a  jury?  In  the 
beginning  the  idea  was  to  choose  one  furor  from  each  sign  of  the 
zodiac.  It  was  believed  that  in  this  way  a  better  general  opinion  could 

be  obtained. 

1795.  Assassinr- a  drinker  of  hashish 

In  Persia,  in  the  eleventh  century,  a  secret  order  was  founded  among 
the  Ismailians,  a  Mohammedan  sect,  by  Hasan  ibn-al-Sabbah.  Its  mem- 
bers indulged  in  the  use  of  the  Oriental  drug  hashish,  and,  when 
under  its  influence,  terrorized  the  Christian  crusaders  and  other  en- 
emies by  secret  murder.  This  terrible  organization  spread  terror  over 
Persia,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor  for  nearly  two  centuries.  These  murder- 
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ous  drinkers  of  hashish  were  called,  in  their  Arabic  language,  "hush- 
from  that  origin  comes  our  English  word 

1796.  (A  spoonerism  is  defined  in  the  Oxford  English  Diction- 
ary as  "accidental  transposition  of  initial  letters,  etc.,  of  two  or  more 
words,"  e.g.  MHe  has  just  received  a  blushing  crow,"  for  "He  has  just 
received  a  crushing  How.**) 

Dr.  Spooner  (1844-1930),  who  was  for  many  years  Warden  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  gave  his  name,  as  Colonel  Boycott  had  done  before 
him,  to  a  new  word  in  the  English  Dictionary.  Probably  the  most 
famous  spoonerism  was  his  announcement  of  the  hymn  in  New  College 
Chapel  in  1879:  Kinkering  Kongs  their  titles  take/' 

—  From  Ambrosia  by  Request,  by 
C.  Kent  Wright,  published  by 
George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd., 

London 

1797.  "All  balled  up"  was  a  common  expression  in  the  days 
when  horses  had  the  highways  all  to  themselves.  It  referred  to  a  horse 
that  had  picked  up  balls  of  sticky  snow  in  his  hoofs.  Naturally  a  horse 
that  was  "all  balled  up"  slowed  down  to  a  limping  gait.  Nowadays  the 
phrase  generally  connotes  mental  or  physical  confusion. 

—  From  "A  Line  o*  Type  or  Two/* 
Chicago  Tribune 

1798.  ^e  Petticoat,  again  high  in  popular  favour,  has  an  ancient 
and  honourable  lineage.  Originally,  it  was  an  exclusively  masculine  bit 
of  attire! 

Following  the  Norman  conquest,  fighting  men  developed  suits  of 
armour  to  cover  the  entire  body.  The  weight  of  this  device  caused 
chafing  of  the  shoulders.  And  on  cold  mornings,  a  steel-encased  knight 
was  considerably  less  than  comfortable. 

An  ingenious  tailor  conceived  the  idea  of  malcing  a  short,  snug, 
padded  coat  to  wear  under  the  coat  of  mail.  Because  such  a  garment 
was  smaller  than  the  ordinary  coat,  it  was  called  a  petty  coat. 

Civilians  began  to  wear  them  under  the  doublet— and  women  under 
their  dresses.  Over  a  period  of  centuries,  the  garment  gradually  as- 
sumed its  modern  character. 

—  W.  B.  GABBISON 

1799.  I31  Aese  days  of  linotype  machines  many  of  us  have  for- 
gotten that  type  used  to  be  set  entirely  by  hand,  one  letter  at  a  time. 
Thoughtful  typesetters  recognized  that  certain  phrases  or  combinations 
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of  words  occurred  frequently,  viz:  "BOW,  OB  the  other  hand/*  "by  the 

skin  of  my  teeth/*  "it  seems  to  me/*  and  so  on.  They  made  up  such 
groups  of  words  into  stereotype  bars  and  saved  themselves  effort  every 
time  they  came  across  such  a  phrase.  The  name  given  to  these  bars  of 
type  was  cliche.  From  overuse  these  phrases  became  trite,  hackneyed 
expressions  and  are  now  glorified  with  the  printer's  term  cliche, 

1800.  Bonfire— a  fire  of  bones 

In  the  Middle  Ages,,  funeral  pyres  for  human  bodies  were  a  necessity 
in  emergencies  of  war  or  pestilence.  Bonefires  (fires  of  bone)  they 
were  called.  Later,  when  the  custom  of  burning  heretics  at  the  stake 
became  common,  bone/ires  was  the  name  applied  to  the  pyres  of  these 
victims.  The  same  term  was  used  to  designate  the  burning  of  articles 
under  proscription,  such  as  heretical  books.  Later,  its  meaning  was 
extended  to  open-air  fires  for  public  celebration  or  for  sport— but  by 
this  time  in  the  less  gruesome  spelling  bonfire,  which  today  is  a  com- 
paratively harmless  word  in  spite  of  its  grim  history. 

1801.  ^e  origin  of  the  symbol,  Ex,  found  in  the  upper  left-hand 
comer  of  every  prescription,  goes  back  5,000  years.  The  Egyptians  used 
the  magic  eye  of  Horus  as  an  amulet  to  guard  them  against  disease  and 
suffering.  The  eye  has  two  tails  hanging  from  the  center,  and  centuries 
later  it  reappeared  in  a  form  resembling  our  numeral  4.  Physicians 
scribbled  it  on  their  prescriptions  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  Jupiter. 
By  slow  transformation,  the  numeral  changed  into  Rx. 

-  DH,  T.  R.  VAN  DELLEN, 
Chicago  Tribune 

1802.  Curfew—cover  the  fire  for  the  night 

In  the  Middle  Ages  peasants  were  required  to  cover  or  to  extinguish 
their  fires  at  a  fixed  hour  in  the  evening,  announced  by  the  ringing 
of  a  bell  called  the  "cover-fire,5*  French  couvre-feu.  The  Norman 
French  used  the  word  in  England,  where  it  was  adopted  as  curfu  or 
courfew,  modern  curfew,  meaning  the  hour  and  the  signal  for  citizens 
to  retire  to  their  homes.  The  curfew  is  now  usually  a  signal  for  children 
to  leave  the  streets  and  go  home, 

1803.  Neighbor— &  near-by  farmer 

In  Anglo-Saxon,  neah  meant  "nigh,"  "near,"  and  gebur  meant  "dwell- 
er," "farmer/'  These  two  words  were  combined  into  neahgebur, 
meaning,  literally,  "a  near-by  farmer/*  The  word  appears  in  Medieval 
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English  as  and  in  Modem  English  as  neighbor.  Its  mean- 

ing, changing  with  the  evolution  of  civilization,  no  longer  applies 

particularly  to  neighboring  fanners  but  refers  to  all  persons  living  near 
each  other.  Even  nations  in  the  modem  world  are  called  "neighbors'*— 
an  interesting  development  of  a  word  means,  literally,  "near-by 
farmers." 

1804*  When  the  first  Spanish  conquerors  of  Mexico  brought  the 
earliest  turkeys  into  Europe  (about  1530)  Jewish  merchants  intro- 
duced them  to  Greece,  then  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Sharp-witted 
Greeks  were  quick  to  see  a  likeness  in  the  new  bird  and  their  old 
lords.  It  strutted  pompously;  it  was  inflated  with  dignity;  above  all,  it 
had  a  little  red  headpiece  like  the  fez  that  the  Turk  wore.  So  they 
called  it  the  Turkey. 

—  By  courtesy  of  the  London 
Sunday  Express 

1805.  St  Patrick's  Day,  March  17,  is  the  traditional  day  on 
which  St.  Patrick  died.  It  is  his  feast  day,  not  his  birthday.  The  early 
Christians  did  not  believe  in  celebrating  birthdays.  To  them  entrance 
into  a  world  of  sorrow,  oppression  and  persecution  was  no  cause  for 
rejoicing.  The  day  of  death,  which  represented  release  from  worldly 
care  and  the  beginning  of  eternal  peace  and  glory,  was  therefore 
generally  chosen  as  the  feast  day  of  a  saint. 

1806.  Tantalize—  to  torment  with  the  punishment  of  Tantalus 
In  Greek  mythology,  King  Tantalus  offended  the  gods  and  was  pun- 

ished in  an  extraordinary  manner.  He  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  a 
lake  whose  waters  reached  his  chin  but  receded  whenever  he  attempted 
to  allay  his  thirst.  Over  his  head  hung  branches  laden  with  choice 
fruit,  which  likewise  receded  whenever  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
satisfy  his  hunger.  Tantalus  became  the  symbol  of  such  teasing,  and 
his  name  is  the  root  of  our  verb  tantalize. 


1807.  ^10  ^rst  sai^:  "^  *^e  Pe°ple>  ^7  the  people,  for  the 
people?"  The  first  99  persons  out  of  100  will  reply,  "Lincoln."  And  the 
100th  person  will  add,  "in  his  Gettysburg  Address." 

The  famous  phrase,  familiar  to  millions  of  school  children  and  their 
elders,  actually  is  578  years  old,  and  once  appeared  in  the  Bible! 

In  John.  Wycliffe's  introduction  to  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  pub- 
lished in  England  in  1382,  these  words  occur:  "This  Bible  is  for  the 
Government  of  the  People,  by  the  People,  and  for  the  People." 
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1808*  Taxicab  is  an  abbreviation  of  taximeter  cab.  Taximeter 
means,  literally,  a  "tax  meter,"  and  cab  is  shortened  from  cabriolet. 
Before  the  days  of  the  automobile,  a  cabriolet  was  a  light,  horse-drawn 
carriage.  The  name  cabriolet  is  a  French  noun  formed  from  the  verb 
cabriolet  or  caprioler,  which  is  from  Italian  capriolarey  "to  caper,57  "to 
act  like  a  roebuck,"  from  capriuolo,  "roebuck/9  from  Latin  capreolus, 
"roebuck,"  "wild  goat/'  which  is  from  caper,  'Tie-goat,"  capra,  "she- 
goat/"  Such  a  carriage  was  called  a  cabnolet  because,  being  light,  it 
bounced  on  a  rough  road, 

1809.  Candidate 

In  Latin,  candidus  means  "glittering/'  "white/*  In  ancient  Rome,  a 
man  campaigning  for  office  wore  a  white  toga  and  was  consequently 
called  candidatus,  "clothed  in  white/'  From  this  comes  our  word 
candidate,  with  the  meaning  "one  campaigning  for  office,"  but  without 
the  original  significance  as  to  dress. 

From  the  same  Latin  word  candidus  we  have  our  adjective  candid. 
This  word  was  first  used  in  English  with  its  literal  meaning  "white/' 
but  is  now  applied  figuratively  to  a  mental  quality  unclouded  by  dis- 
simulation or  bias. 


1810.  ^ky  ^°  meB*s  coats  ^ave  several  little  buttons  on  the 
cuff?  When  German  Emperor  Frederick  outfitted  his  soldiers  with  uni- 
forms many  of  them  wiped  their  noses  and  mouths  on  the  sleeve,  so  be 
ordered  his  tailors  to  sew  sharp  glass  and  stones  on  them.  From  custom, 
these  have  gravitated  to  the  outside  on  the  cuff. 

1811*    Napoleon  Bonaparte  originated  the  idea  of  odd  and  even 

numbers  on  different  sides  of  streets. 

-From  E.  V.  Durling's  King 
Feature  Column 

1812.    r^e  one-way  street  was  not  originated  by  a  New  York 

traffic  expert  as  sometimes  claimed.  It  was  originated  by  the  Roman 
emperor,  Hadrian,  about  1800  years  ago.  He  also  conceived  the  idea  of 
the  white  line  to  divide  two-way  streets  and  highways. 


1813.  f^ie  word  carnival  is  taken  from  medieval  Latin,  carne 
vale,  meaning  "good-by  to  meat."  It  implied  an  excuse  to  whoop  it  up 
before  Lent. 

—  RQBEBT  J.  BOEDER  in  "Line  o*  Type 
or  Two/'  Chicago  Tribune 
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1814.  According  to  legend,  the  Valentine  takes  its  name  from 
a  young  Christian  who  lived  in  ancient  Rome.  Like  so  many  of 

the  early  Christians,  Valentine  had  Imprisoned  because  of  his 

faith.  Often  and  longingly  he  thought  of  his  loved  ones  and  wanted  to 
assure  them  of  his  well-being  and  of  his  love  for  them.  Beyond  his  cell 
window,  fust  within  reach,  grew  a  cluster  of  violets.  He  picked  some 
of  the  heart-shaped  leaves  and  pierced  them  with  the  words,  "Remem- 
ber your  Valentine/'  and  sent  them  off  by  a  friendly  dove.  On  the  fol- 
lowing days  he  sent  more  messages  that  simply  said*  "I  love  you." 

Thus  did  the  Valentine  have  its  beginning.  And  so  it  has  remained 
through  the  ages. 

Ostentation 


1315.    Wtere  there  is  much  pretension,  much  has  been  bor- 
rowed; nature  never  pretends. 

—  JOHANN  KASPAK  LAVATER 


1816*     Wear  your  learning,  like  your  watch,  in  a  private  pocket; 

and  do  not  pull  it  out  and  strike  it,  merely  to  show  that  you  have  one, 
If  you  are  asked  what  o'clock  it  is,  tell  it;  but  do  not  proclaim  it  hourly 
and  unasked,  like  the  watchman. 


—  LORD  CHESTERFIELD, 
Letters  to  his  Son 


Ostrich 


1817.  A.  yoiuth  was  trudging  home  wearily  in  a  little  Polish  vil- 
lage. As  he  arrived  home,  he  saw  his  mother  huddled  up  in  front  of 
the  fireplace,  trying  to  keep  warm.  "Mother,  I  bring  news,"  said  the 
boy.  "Russia  has  fust  taken  over  Poland.  Now  our  village  is  in  Russia.7' 
Said  the  mother,  "Oh,  I  am  so  happy.  Now  we  won't  have  to  endure 
those  cold  Polish  winters/' 

Others 

1818.  ^e  ca3m°£  determine  what  other  men  shall  think  and  say 
about  us.  But,  as  Josiah  Holland  wisely  said,  "We  can  only  determine 
what  they  ought  to  think  of  us  and  say  about  us.** 

Overweight 
1819*     ^°  ahead— have  fun  at  my  expanse. 
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1820.  Lady,  you  cannot  eat  your  cake  and  have  It." 

Ownership 

1821.  ^°  man  can  *ose  w^at  ^e  never  ^a(i- 

—  ISAAX  WALTON 

Pain 

1822.  An  I10111  °£  Pa:"Q  *s  as  ^ong  as  a  ^a7  °f  pleasure. 

—  Ancient  proverb 

Paradox 

1823.  ®ne  feer|d  asked  another  to  explain  the  compulsion  that 
impeEed  him  to  attempt  a  Bight  to  the  moon.  "I  must  go/'  the  friend 
replied,  "because  I  feel  we've  been  put  on  this  earth  for  a  purpose. 

1824.  ft  happened  during  the  height  of  the  depression. 
Parenthood 

1825.  ft  *s  exceedingly  interesting  and  attractive  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful businessman,  or  railroad  man,  or  farmer,  or  a  successful  lawyer 
or  doctor;  or  a  writer,  or  a  President,  or  a  ranchman,  or  the  colonel  of 
a  fighting  regiment,  or  to  kill  grizzly  bears  and  lions.  But  for  unflagging 
interest  and  enjoyment,  a  household  of  children,  if  things  go  reason- 
ably well,  certainly  makes  all  other  forms  of  success  and  achievement 
lose  their  importance  by  comparison. 

—  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

1826.  A  ^aPPY  childhood  is  one  of  the  best  gifts  that  parents 

have  it  in  their  power  to  bestow. 

—  MAHY  CHOLMONDELEY 

1827*    Insomnia:   a  contagious  disease  often  transmitted  from 
babies  to  parents. 

—  SHANNON  FIFE 

1828*     Children  are  horribly  insecure.  The  life  of  a  parent  is  the 
Me  of  a  gambler. 

—  SYDNEY  SMITH 

1829.    The  child  had  every  toy  his  father  wanted. 

—  ROBERT  E.  WHITTEN 
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1830.     Good  sons, 

1831*     Parents  used  to  strike  children  to  discipline  them.  Now  It 
is  usually  in  self-defense. 

1832.  How  much  a  father  spends  for  Ms  son's  toys  isn't  nearly 
as  important  as  how  much  time  he  spends  playing  with  them. 

—  DR.  O.  A.  BATTISTA  in  Q.  D.  Diary 

1833.  Upon  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  a  young  father  was 
asked  if  he  didn't  think  the  new  baby  would  bring  him  and  Ms  wife 
even  closer  together. 

^Certainly  will,"  he  said.  **Xow  we  have  a  common  enemy.** 

1834.  A  Chicago  psychologist  listed  these  rules  for  parents  to 
insure  their  child's  happiness:   avoid  favoritism;  don't  compare  one 
child  to  another;  set  no  unrealistic  goals;  don't  expect  the  impossible; 
don't  be  too  dominating;  don't  impose  your  own  ambitions  or  hobbies; 
don't  be  upset  at  what  your  neighbor's  children  accomplish;  don't  re- 
mind yourself  constantly  that  you  worked  more  and  harder  or  had 
fewer  privileges. 

1835.  ^  Nature  had  arranged  that  husbands  and  wives  should 
have  children  alternatively,  there  would  never  be  more  than  three  in 
a  family. 

—  LAWBENCE  HOUSMAH 


1836.    ^  S^QSS  mY  ^ad  must  have  been  a  pretty  bad  boy." 
"What  makes  you  think  that?* 

"Well,  he  knows  exactly  what  questions  to  ask  me  when  he  wants  to 
know  what  I  have  been  doing.** 


1837*    W^e]Q  parents  spoil  their  children,  it  is  less  to  please  them 
than  to  please  themselves.  It  is  the  egotism  of  parental  love. 

1838.     Before  I  got  married  I  had  six  theories  about  bringing  up 

children;  now  I  have  six  children  and  no  theories. 

—  LOBD  ROCHESTER 

Parent-Teacher  Association 


1839*    J™ior:   "There's  a  special  P.T.A  meeting  tonight—  just 
you,  my  teacher  and  the  principal." 
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Parole 

1840.  Parole,  is  the  release  of  an  offender  who  has  served  a 
sentence  in  whole  or  in  part  in  a  penal,  correctional  or  reformatory 
institution,  such  release  being  under  conditions  imposed  by  law  and 
the  releasing  authority  (usually  a  board  of  parole),  and  under  the 
supervision  and  guidance  of  a  parole  officer. 


Parting 
1841*    To  Part  is  to  ^e  a 


Partnership 

1842.  ^  small  businessman  and  his  partner  closed  their  office  at 
noon  one  Saturday  and  went  to  the  movies.  When  they  were  seated, 
one  of  them  nudged  the  other  and  gasped,  "Gosh,  Joe,  we  forgot  to 
close  the  safe!" 

"What's  the  difference?"  answered  the  other.  "We're  both  here, 
ain't  we?" 


1843*     ^e  w^°  ta^es  a  partner  takes  a  master. 

—  French  proverb 

Past,  The 

1844*    ^e  ^^  cannot  grind  with  the  water  that  is  past. 


1845*    ^°  maB  *s  ^c^  e**cmgh  to  buy  back  his  past. 

—  OSCAB  WDLDE,  An  Ideal  Husband 

Patience 

1846.  Patience:  a  minor  form  of  despair  disguised  as  a  virtue. 

—  AMBROSE  BEERGE 

1847.  Patience;  the  ability  to  idle  your  motor  when  you  feel 
Kke  stripping  your  gears. 


1848.     ^e  froukle  with  people  these  days  is  that  they  want  to 
get  to  the  promised  land  without  going  through  the  wilderness. 

—  FAITH  FOBSTTE,  Tit-Bits,  London 
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1849.     Only  who  have  the  patience  to  do  simple  things 

perfectly  ever  acquire  the          to  do  difficult  things  easily. 


1  850.     ^ne  °^  ^ie  hardest  daily  tasks  is  waiting  patiently,  being 
content  with  one  small  step  at  a  time  on  the  road  to  a  cherished  goal. 

—  WALTER  M.  GERMAIN,  "The  Magic  Power 
of  Your  Mind/'  Good  Business 

1851.     Patience  is  a  most  necessary  qualification  for  "business; 
many  a  man  would  rather  you  heard  his  story,  than  granted  his  request 

—  LORD  CHESTERFIELD,  Letters 
to  his  Son,  I  226 


1852.  ^ie  wayside  of  business  is  full  of  brilliant  men  who  started 
out  with  a  spurt  and  lacked  the  stamina  to  finish.  Their  places  were 
taken  by  patient  and  unshowy  plodders  who  never  knew  when  to  quit. 

1853.  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. 

—  JOHN  MILTON 

1854.  A  man  is  as  big  as  the  things  that  annoy  him. 

1855*    Fisherman:  "You've  been  watching  me  for  three  hours. 

Why  don't  you  try  fishing  yourself?" 
Onlooker:  "I  just  haven't  got  the  patience.* 

Patriotism 

1856*    Patriotism  is  a  Mud  of  religion;  it  is  the  egg  from  which 
wars  are  hatched. 

MAUPASSANT 


1857.  ^  beautiful  Cadet  Chapel  at  West  Point  are  the  shields 
of  noted  American  soldiers.  One  is  a  shield  without  a  name,  bearing 
only  two  dates—the  date  of  birth  and  the  date  of  death.  This  is  the 
shield  of  Benedict  Arnold,  a  great  leader  who  inspired  his  men  in  bat- 
tle many  times  when  the  way  was  dark.  His  failure  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  ideals  set  before  him  had  not  been  sufficiently  imbedded  within 
him  to  stand  in  the  real  test  of  life.  He  became  a  traitor  to  his  country. 
No  name,  just  a  shield  bearing  two  dates!  What  a  tragedy!  All  because 
he  could  not  stand  the  final  test  of  faith  in  his  country  and  its  motives. 

—  WILLIAM  V.  GHOSVENOR*  "Can  You 

Stand  the  Test?"  Church  Manage- 

ment 
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1858*  ^ou  Ca3anot  t*e  saved  by  the  valor  and  devotion  of  your 
ancestors.  To  each  generation  comes  its  patriotic  duty;  and  upon  your 
willingness  to  sacrifice  and  endure,  as  those  before  you  sacrificed  and 
endured,  rests  the  national  hope. 

•—  CHAHLES  EVANS  HUGHES,  American 
Jurist  and  statesman,  when  nomi- 
nated by  the  Republican  Party  as  its 
candidate  for  President 

Peace 

1859»  r^ie  on^  g°O(i  P^ace  is  a  peace  established  by  the  vic- 
torious sword  of  a  master  nation. 

—  ADOLF  HITLER,  Mein  Kampf 


I860.    r^ie  onfy  sure  guarantee  of  peace  is  morality. 

—  GOLDWIN  SMITH,  Essay  on  Pitt 


1861,  P^&ce  is  not  merely  a  negative  ideal,  it  is  the  condition  of 
all  positive  aims. 

—  G.  LOWES  DICKINSON,  After  the  War 

1862,  -^  Y011  would  preserve  peace,  then  prepare  for  peace. 

—  LE  PERE  ENFANTIN 


1863.  '^ie  Pe°P^e  °^  America  must  be  the  example  not  merely 
of  peace,  because  it  will  not  fight,  but  of  peace  because  peace  is  the 
healing  and  elevating  influence  of  the  world,  and  strife  is  not.  There 
is  such  a  toing  as  a  man  being  too  proud  to  fight,  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  nation  being  so  right  that  it  does  not  need  to  convince  others  by 
force  that  it  is  right. 

—  WOODROW  WILSON,  Speech  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  May  10,  1915 


1864.  ^r*  B-°tert  Oppenheimer,  who  supervised  the  creation  of 
the  first  atomic  bomb,  appeared  before  a  Congressional  Committee. 
They  inquired  of  him  if  there  was  any  defense  against  the  weapon. 

"Certainly/*  the  great  physicist  replied. 
"And  that  is—" 

Dr.  Oppenheimer  looked  over  the  hushed,  expectant  audience  and 
softly  said:  "Peace  ? 

1865.  Nations  have  no  existence  apart  from  their  people.  If 
every  person  in  the  world  loved  peace,  every  nation  would  love  peace. 
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If  all  men  refused  to  fight  one  another,  nations  could  not  fight  one 
another. 

—  J.  SHEBMAN  WALLACE^  Think 

1866*    To  ^e  enduring,  a  peace  must  be  endurable. 

1867*     ^"°  doubt  peace  hath  its  victories,  but  what  the  world 
needs  is  a  victory  that  hath  its  peace. 

1868*    -^  deceitful  peace  is  more  hurtful  than  open  war. 


1869.  ^e  ^ove  Peace;  t^t  n®t  peace  at  any  price.  There  is  a 
peace  more  destructive  of  the  manhood  of  living  man  than  war  is 
destructive  of  his  material  body.  Chains  are  worse  than  bayonets. 

—  DOUGLAS  JEHBOLD 

Peace  of  mind 

1870.  This  *s  ^e  Precept  by  which  I  have  lived:  "Prepare  for 
the  worst;  expect  the  best;  and  take  what  comes/' 

—  DR.  ROBERT  E.  SPEER,  A  Man  Sent 
From  God  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany) 

People 

1871.  There  are  three  types  of  people:  the  few  who  make  things 
happen,  the  many  who  watch  things  happen,  and  the  big  majority  who 
have  no  idea  what  has  happened. 

Perfection 

1872.  -AH  men  have  their  frailties,  and  whoever  looks  for  a  friend 
without  imperfections  will  never  find  what  he  seeks. 

—  CYRUS  THE  EIDER 

1873.  -^  your  own  Performance  of  a  job  looks  perfect  to  yon, 
it  isn't  because  you've  done  a  perfect  job.  It's  only  because  you  have 
imperfect  standards. 

1874.  Defense  Secretary  Charles  E.  Wilson  always  took  pride  in 
telling  the  last  story  he  heard  from  the  late  Senator  Alben  W.  Barkley. 
Wilson  lunched  with  the  former  Vice  President  at  the  home  of  Senator 
Harry  Byrd  (D.,  Va.)  the  day  before  Barkley's  death.  Barkley  recalled 
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a  southern  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance  had  given  one  of  his  em- 
ployes a  quart  of  whiskey,  A  few  days  later  he  encountered  the  em- 
ploye and  asked  how  he  had  liked  the  gift. 

It  was  just  right/3  said  the  worker. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that  remark?"  asked  the  employer. 

<4WelI?  if  the  whiskey  had  been  any  better,  you  would  have  kept  it 
and  drunk  it  yourself;  and  if  it  had  been  any  worse,  I  couldn't  have 
drank  it—so  I  say  the  whiskey  was  fust  right." 

—  Chicago  Tribune 

1875.  Trifles  go  to  make  perfection, 
And  perfection  is  no  trifle. 

—  MICHELANGELO 

1876.  ^  y°u  can  strive  £°r  &e  best,  why  settle  for  the  worst? 

—  RABBI  STEPHEN  S.  WISE 

1877.  -^  nothing  can  be  added  to  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  an 

object,  it  is  no  mean  task  to  rub  off  from  it  the  dust  and  to  polish  it, 
that  it  may  gleam  again,  so  that  the  world  may  be  attracted  to  its 
loveliness. 

—  ESTHER  FRESHMAN 


1878.    When  a  man  imagines,  even  after  years  of  striving,  that  he 
has  attained  perfection,  his  decline  begins. 

—  THEODOBE  MAIOTN 


1879*    A  ma3Q  wouid  ^°  nothing,  if  he  waited  until  he  could 

do  it  so  well  that  no  one  at  aU  would  find  fault  with  what  he  has  done. 

—  CARDINAL  NEWMAN 


1880.  P^rf©^^  does  not  exist;  to  understand  it  is  the  triumph 
of  human  intelligence;  to  expect  to  possess  it  is  the  most  dangerous 
kind  of  madness. 

—  AUFRSD  DE  MtTSSET 

Performance 


1881.  ^-k6  new  owrter  °f  a  small  foreign-maie  car  was  disap- 
pointed in  his  gas  mileage.  It  was  good>  awfully  good;  but  it  did  not 
equal  the  mileage  some  other  foreign  car  owners  boasted  about  He 
took  his  car  in  to  a  mechanic  for  inspection*  This  man,  loyal  to  the 
products  of  Detroit,  sneered  at  the  foreign  car;  but  assured  him  that 
everything  worked  perfectly. 
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"Yes,  but  how  do  I  get  the  fellows  talk  about?" 

insisted  the  car  owner. 
"That's  easy,**  replied  the  mechanic.  "Just  lie  about  it." 

Permanence 

1882.  ^n  ^s  WOIW  of  change  naught  which  comes  stays,  and 
naught  which  goes  is  lost. 

—  MMS.  ANNE  SOPHIE  SWETCHINE 

Persecution 

1883.  ^°  Perse^e  the  unfortunate  is  like  throwing  stones  on 
one  fallen  into  a  well. 

—  Chinese  proverb 

Perseverance 


1884.  Wke&  Diogenes  was  very  old  his  friends  urged  him  to 
ease  up  and  take  a  rest. 

**What?"  roared  Diogenes.  "If  I  were  running  in  a  stadium  ought  I 
to  slacken  the  pace  when  approaching  the  goal?  Ought  I  not  rather  to 
put  on  speed?" 

1885*  After  the  fall  of  France,  a  significant  fable  was  spread  in 
hopeful  whispers  throughout  the  striken  country.  In  its  heroic  humor 
was  proof  of  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  ultimate  liberation  by  the 
stubborn  people  of  that  country. 

The  story  related  that  in  July  1940,  when  England  faced  the  enemy 
alone,  Hitler  invited  Churchill  to  Paris  for  a  secret  conference. 
Churchill  arrived  by  plane,  and  was  escorted  to  the  Chateau  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  where  Hitler  and  Mussolini  awaited  him  at  a  tea-table 
beside  the  famous  carp  pool. 

The  Fiihrer  lost  no  time.  "Here  is  what  I've  got  to  say  to  you, 
Churchill!  England  is  finished.  Sign  this  document  admitting  that 
England  has  lost  the  war,  and  all  Europe  will  have  peace  tomorrow!" 

"I  regret  that  I  cannot  sign  it,"  replied  Churchill  quietly.  "I  don't 
agree  that  we  have  lost  the  war." 

"Ridiculous!"  exclaimed  Hitler,  pounding  the  table.  "Look  at  the 
evidence!" 

Churchill  sipped  his  tea.  "In  England,"  he  said,  "we  often  settle  a 
difference  of  opinion  by  making  a  wager.  Would  you  like  to  make  one 
with  me?  The  loser  will  agree  that  he  has  lost  the  war." 
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"What's  the  bet?7*  asked  the  Fiihrer  suspiciously. 

"You  see  those  big  carp  in  the  pool?  Well,  let's  wager  that  the 
first  to  catch  one  without  using  any  of  the  usual  fishing  equipment  will 
be  declared  winner  of  the  war." 

"It's  a  bet,"  snapped  Hitler,  who  at  once  whipped  out  a  revolver 
and  emptied  it  at  die  nearest  carp.  But  the  water  delected  the  bullets, 
and  the  carp  swam  on  undisturbed, 

"It's  up  to  you,  MussoP  growled  Hitler.  'They  tell  me  you're  a 
great  swimmer—  in  you  go!** 

The  Duce  shed  his  clothes  and  jumped  into  the  pool;  but,  try  as  he 
would,  the  carp  slipped  through  his  grasp.  At  last,  exhausted,  he 
clambered  out  empty-handed, 

"It's  your  turn,  Churchill/'  Hitler  rasped.  "Let's  see  what  you 
can  doP 

Churchill  calmly  dipped  his  teaspoon  into  the  pool,  and  tossed  the 
water  over  his  shoulder.  Then  again.  And  again. 

Hitler  watched  open-mouthed.  "What  on  earth  are  you  doing?"  he 
demanded  impatiently. 

*lt  will  take  a  long  time,'*  replied  Churchill,  keeping  right  on  dip- 
ping, "but  we  are  going  to  win  the  warT 

—  COLONEL  REMY,  The  Silent  Company 

1886.  Stopping  at  third  base  adds  no  more  to  the  score  than 
striking  out. 


1887*  ^e  *sn>^  a  SP113^  tut  a  long,  steady  climb.  You  can't 
run  far  uphill  without  stopping  to  sit  down.  Some  men  do  a  day's  work 
and  then  spend  sis  lolling  around  admiring  it.  They  rush  at  a  thing 
with  a  whoop  and  use  up  all  their  wind  in  that.  And  when  they're 
rested  and  have  got  it  back,  they  whoop  again  and  start  off  in  a  new 
direction.  They  mistake  intention  for  determination,  and,  after  they 
have  told  you  what  they  propose  to  do  and  get  right  up  to  doing  it, 
they  simply  peter  out. 

Steady,  quiet,  persistent,  plain  work  can't  be  imitated  or  replaced  by 
anything  just  as  good.  The  only  undignified  job  I  know  of  is  loafing, 
and  nothing  can  cheapen  a  man  who  sponges  instead  of  hunting  any 
sort  of  work,  because  he  is  as  cheap  already  as  they  can  be  made. 

—  GEORGE  HORACE  LORIMER 

1888.  Drover  Cleveland  Alexander,  one  of  the  greatest  pitchers 
of  all  time,  got  some  form  of  pitching  practice  during  his  farm  life. 
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He  threw  balls,  stones,  of  brick,  apples,  anything  lie  could  find. 

He  nailed  a  catcher's  glove  to  a  chicken  coop  and  would  throw  at  it 
until  lie  could  hit  it  times  out  of  ten.  In  a  world  series,  admirers 
would  discuss  Ms  ease  and  mastery.  But  no  one  knew  better  than  he 
that  back  of  Ms  amazing  pitching  was  the  patient  drudgery  of  pitching 
at  that  old  catcher's  mitt  nailed  to  a  cMcken  coop, 

—  REV.  A.  POTNELL  BAILEY 

1889*  When  Robert  Bruce,  crowned  King  of  Scotland  at  Scone 
in  1306,  was  defeated  by  the  English,  he  took  refuge  in  RathUn  Island, 
and  there,  while  Mding  in  a  cave,  observed  a  spider  trying  to  climb 
up  the  wall  to  reach  the  roof.  Six  times  the  spider  climbed  Mgh  but 
failed  to  reach  the  roof;  and  Brace  (so  goes  tie  old  story)  marveled 
at  her  patience  and  determination.  "Now  shall  this  spider  teach  me 
what  I  am  to  do,"  said  he  to  himself,  afor  I  also  have  failed  six  times/" 

So  Bruce  watched  the  spider.  He  saw  her  begin  to  climb  for  the 
seventh  time,  and  rejoiced  when  she  reached  the  roof,  and  was  there 
able  to  spin  her  web.  Thus  encouraged,  he  left  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
gathered  three  hundred  followers,  landed  at  Camck,  surprised  the 
English  garrison  at  Tumberry  Castle  by  attacking  at  midnight,  de- 
feated the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  in  two  years  won  so  much  of  the 
kingdom  that  Edward  III  eventually  acknowledged  Scotland's  inde- 
pendence. 

1890.  Being  everlastingly  on  the  job  beats  carrying  a  rabbit's 
foot  for  luck.  Success  is  half  won  when  we  acquire  the  habit  of  steady 
work.  There  are  many  who  can  put  on  a  spurt  where  an  immediate 
reward  follows,  but  the  one  who  gets  ahead  eventually  is  the  man  or 
woman  to  whom  steady  work  has  become  a  habit. 


1891.  "^  a  lesson  Jon  should  heed: 

Try,  try,  again. 
If  at  first,  you  don't  succeed, 
Try,  try,  again. 

—  WILLIAM  EDWAHD  HICKSON 


1892.  r^ie  most  important  lesson  that  failure  can  teach  is  that 
there  is  something  in  the  human  spirit  wMch  is  strengthened  by  disas- 
ters large  and  small.  The  greatest  humans  are  those  who,  despite  the 
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most  bitter  setbacks,  nevertheless  keep  right  on  going—  surprising  even 
themselves  by  their  powers  of  perseverance, 

—  MARGABET  BLAIR  JOHNSTONS,  "How 

to    Make    Your    Failures    Pay    Off/' 

Farm  Journal 


1893*  ^is  faiow**  by  the  name  of  perseverance  in  a  good  cause— 
and  of  obstinacy  in  a  bad  one. 

—  LAURENCE  STEBNE 

1894*  There  is  no  royal  road  to  anything.  One  thing  at  a  time, 
all  things  in  succession.  That  which  grows  fast,  withers  as  rapidly; 
that  which  grows  slowly  endures. 

—  J.  G.  HOLLAND 


1895.  Whm  some  men  have  a  tough  job  to  do  they  give  up 
everything  until  it's  finished.  Others  just  give  up. 

1896.  AH  that  I  have  accomplished,  or  expect  or  hope  to  accom- 

plish, bas  been,  and  will  be  by  that  plodding,  patient,  persevering 
process  of  accretion  which  builds  the  ant  heap  particle  by  particle, 
thought  by  thought,  fact  by  fact.  If  I  was  ever  actuated  by  ambition 
its  highest  and  warmest  aspiration  reached  no  further  than  to  hope  to 
set  before  the  young  men  of  any  country  an  example  in  employing 
those  invaluable  fragments  of  time  called  "odd  moments." 

—  EUHU   BlJRJRITT 

1897.  ^03Q'  old-timer,  if  youll  refuse  to  accept  anything  but  the 
best  in  life  .  ,  ,  friends,  job,  gal,  health  .  .  .  very  often  you'll  get  it! 

Persistence 

1898.  All  men  have  enough  of  genius  in  themselves  to  be  un- 
comfortable in  the  ruts  of  mediocrity,  but  only  the  successful  few 
exercise  enough  persistence  to  set  and  maintain  a  course  for  themselves. 

—  J.  SIG  PAXJLSON 

1899.  Nothing  in  the  world  can  take  the  place  of  persistence. 
Talent  will  not;  nothing  is  more  common  than  unsuccessful  men 

with  talent. 

Genius  will  not;  unrewarded  genius  is  almost  a  proverb. 
Education  will  not;  the  world  is  full  of  educated  derelicts. 
Persistence  and  determination  are  omnipotent. 

—  Quoted  by  T.  HABBY  THOMPSON, 
Bales  Management 
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Personality 

X900.     Broken  involve  problems  referable  to  the  field 

of  sociology  —crime,  delinquency,  etc.  Broken  personalities,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  the  concerns  of  psychiatry  and,  generally,  of  ail  physi- 
cians. From  long  experience,  from  the  observation  of  many  wrecks, 

we  have  become  familiar  with  certain  tendencies,  certain  weaknesses, 
which  seem  to  predispose  to  failure.  With  personalities  that  succeed, 
psychiatrists  have  less  experience,  but  from  a  study  of  the  failures  we 
can  understand  the  successes. 

—  DR.  KABL  A.  MENNIXGER  in  The  Human 
Mind,  used  by  permission  of  Alfred  A. 
Knop£3  Inc. 

Perspective 

1901  »  ^  small  trouble  is  like  a  pebble.  Hold  it  too  close  to  your 
eye  and  it  fills  the  whole  world  and  puts  everything  out  of  focus.  Hold 
it  at  proper  viewing  distance  and  it  can  be  examined  and  properly 
classified.  Throw  it  at  your  feet  and  it  can  be  seen  in  its  true  setting, 
just  one  more  tiny  bump  on  the  pathway  to  eternity. 

—  CELIA  LUCE,  Argonaut 


1902.  ^e  ^ate  dramatist  Ferenc  Molnar  was  once  called  as  a 
witness  in  a  lawsuit.  The  trial  was  set  for  9:00  in  the  morning,  Molnar, 
who  had  never  risen  before  noon  even  when  troubled  with  insomnia, 
made  elaborate  preparations  for  this  early  rising. 

Promptly  at  8:30  he  was  jostled  firmly  out  of  bed.  His  eyes  still 
heavy  with  sleep,  he  stumbled  through  breakfast  and  at  8:50  was  on 
the  street,  waiting  for  a  cab. 

As  he  stood  there  dazedly,  streams  of  people  passed  him  on  their 
way  to  work.  Molnar  watched  the  passers-by  for  several  minutes.  Then 
he  muttered  in  disbelief:  "My  goodness!  Are  they  all  witnesses?** 

1903.  What  is  true  by  lamplight  is  not  always  true  by  sun- 
light 

—  JOSEPH  JOTOERT 

Persuasion 

1904.  Violence  ever  defeats  its  own  ends.  Where  you  cannot 
drive  you  can  always  persuade.  A  gentle  word,  a  kind  look,  a  good- 
natured  smile  can  work  wonders  and  accomplish  miracles.  There  is  a 
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secret  pride  in  every  human  heart  that  revolts  at  tyranny.  You  may 
order  and  drive  an  individual,  but  you  cannot  make  him  respect  you. 

—  WILLIAM  HAZLITT 

Pessimism 

1905,     Pessimist:  a  person  who  feels  bad  when  he  feels  good  for 
fear  that  he'll  feel  worse  when  he  feels  better. 


1906*     ^m  never  saw  a  pessimist  worrying  about  tomorrow.  He 
knows  everything  is  going  to  turn  out  wrong. 

1907.  "The  trouble  with  this  country  is/'  observed  Hemdon, 
"that  there  are  too  many  people  going  about  saying  'the  trouble  with 
this  country  is—'  " 

—  SINCLAIR  LEWIS,  Dodsworih 

1908.  Pessimism,  when  you  get  used  to  it,  is  just  as  agreeable 

as  optimism. 

—  ABNOLD  BENNETT 

1909.  Pessimist:  one  who  builds  dungeons  in  the  air. 

Philosophy 

1910*     Philosophy:  a  route  of  many  roads  leading  from  nowhere 
to  nothing. 

—  AMBROSE  BEERCE 

1911.  Philosophy:  the  never-ending  attempt  to  reconcile  new 

reason  with  old  intuition. 

—  R.  R.  MARETT,  A  J&rsegman 
at  Oxford 

Photography 

1912.  Once,  when  President  Woodrow  Wilson  decided  to  play 
a  game  of  golf,  the  Secret  Service  herded  a  group  of  photographers 
into  a  shack  near  one  of  the  greens,  explaining  that  the  walls  were 
full  of  holes  through  which  they  could  take  their  pictures  without 
disturbing  the  President.  Once  inside,  however,  the  photographers 
found  no  holes—  and  also  that  the  door  had  been  padlocked  from  the 
outside. 

—  PETER  LISAGOR,  Coronet 
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1913*  When  Australian  Prime  Minister  Robert  Menzies  visited 
President  Hany  S.  Traman,  he  was  at  the  brusque  clamor  of: 

"Over  here!"— "Hey,  watch  that  shoving!**— "Either  get  your  head 
down  or  get  a  haircut!**— "A  big  smile,  willya?"— and  the  inevitable, 
"Just  one  more  please." 

Menzies  blinked  and  fumed  to  Mr.  Truman.  "You  know,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent," he  said,  "I  have  heard  much  of  your  democracy,  but  you  don't 
have  a  democracy.  It's  a  photocracy." 

—  PETER  LISAGOR,  Coronei 

1914.     Woman  customer  to  photographer:  'Those  pictures  you 
took  of  me  do  not  do  me  Justice." 
Photographer:  "Madam,"  he  replied  **you  don't  want  justice,  you 

want  mercy." 


Pioneering 

1915.     What  is  the  use  of  going  over  the  old  track  again?  . 
You  must  make  tracks  into  the  unknown. 

—  HENRY  DAVID  THOBEAU 


1916.  ^  a  ta^  to  ^e  graduating  class  at  Smith  College,  Adlai 
Stevenson  once  told  his  listeners  that  the  "self  -adjusted"  people  who 
fit  painlessly  into  the  social  pattern  may  not  be  the  most  valuable 
citizens. 

^While  I  am  not  in  favor  of  maladjustment,**  he  added,  "I  view  this 
cultivation  of  neutrality,  this  breeding  of  mental  neuters,  this  hostility 
to  eccentricity  with  grave  misgiving. 

"One  looks  back  with  dismay  at  the  possibility  of  Shakespeare  per- 
fectly adjusted  to  bourgeois  life  in  Stratford,  Wesley  contentedly 
administering  a  county  parish,  George  Washington  going  to  London 
to  receive  a  barony  from  George  III,  or  Abraham  Lincoln  prospering 
in  Springfield  with  nary  a  concern  for  the  preservation  of  the  crum- 
bling union. 

"What  is  needed,"  continued  Mr.  Stevenson,  "is  not  just  well- 
adjusted,  well-balanced  personalities,  not  just  better  groupers  and  con- 
formers  but  more  idiosyncratic,  unpredictable  characters;  people  who 
take  open  eyes  and  open  minds  out  with  them  into  the  society  which 
they  will  share  and  help  to  transform.'* 
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Pity 

1917*  ^  every  man's  internal  care 

Were  written  OB  his  brow, 
How  many  would  our  pity  share, 
Who  raise  our  envy  now! 

—  WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR 

Plagiarism 

1918.  r^ie  resourceful  and  brilliant  Oscar  Wilde,  struck  by  a 
witty  remark  of  Whistler's,  exclaimed,  "I  wish  I'd  said  that!" 

"Never  mind,  Oscar/'  came  the  quick  reply,  "you  will." 

1919.  ft  *s  surprising  how  many  receivers  of  stolen  goods  take 
to  writing  books. 

Planning 

1920.  ft  should  never  be  assumed  in  planning  that  nothing  is 
good  that  is  not  planned.  Some  of  the  best  features  of  cities  are  the 
result  of  accident,  and  part  of  the  object  of  a  plan  should  be  to  pre- 
serve all  good  features  and  to  avoid  the  stereotyped  results  of  over- 
planning. 

—  THOMAS  ADAMS 

1921.  However  wise  a  comprehensive  plan  may  be,  and  how- 
ever good  the  intentions  of  the  Government  responsible  for  its  execu- 
tion, there  will  always  be  events,  domestic  or  foreign,  outside  its 
control. 

—  GUSTAV  STOLPER 

Platitude 

1922.  Platitude;  a  dull  old  saw  that  everyone  borrows,  but  no 
one  sharpens. 


1923.  ^  P-tatitude  is  a  truth  we  are  tired  of  hearing. 

—  GODFREY  NICHOLSON 

Plumbing 

1924.  ^on:  "Mother,  who  put  the  statue  under  the  kitchen  sink?" 
Mother:  "Shh,  sonny,  don't  make  any  noise.  That's  the  plumber." 
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Poetry 

1925*    Poetry  is  the  language  in  which  man  explores  his  own 

amazement. 

—  CHRISTOPHER  Fur 

1926*  ^°  write  prose,  one  must  have  something  to  say;  but  he 
who  has  nothing  to  say  can  still  make  verses  and  rhymes,  where  one 
word  suggests  the  other,  and  at  last  something  comes  out  which  in 
fact  is  nothing  but  looks  as  if  it  were  something. 

—  JOHAXN  WOLFGANG  VON  GOETHE, 
Conversations  with  Eckermann 

1927*  A  teacher  told  her  class  of  youngsters  that  Milton,  the 
poet,  was  blind.  The  next  day  she  asked  if  any  of  them  remembered 
what  Milton's  great  affliction  was. 

"Yes'm,5*  replied  one  lad,  seriously.  "He  was  a  poet," 

Point  of  view 

1928.  A  number  of  Confederate  prisoners,  during  the  Civil  War, 
were  detained  at  one  of  the  western  military  posts  toader  conditions 
much  less  unpleasant  than  those  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  military 
prison.  Most  of  them  appreciated  their  good  fortune,  except  one  young 
fellow  who  could  not  be  reconciled  to  association  with  Yankees  under 
any  circumstances.  He  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  express 
his  feelings.  He  was  continually  rubbing  it  in  about  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  which,  had  been  fought  with  disastrous  results  for  the 
Union  forces. 

The  Union  men,  when  they  could  stand  it  no  longer,  reported  the 
matter  to  General  Grant.  Grant  summoned  the  prisoner. 

"See  here/*  said  the  General,  "I  understand  that  you  are  continually 
insulting  the  men  here  with  reference  to  the  battle  of  CMckamauga. 
They  have  borne  with  you  long  enough,  and  I'm  going  to  give  you  your 
choice  of  two  things.  You  will  either  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  or  be  sent  to  a  Northern  prison.  Choose." 

The  prisoner  was  silent  for  some  time. 

"Well,*  he  said  at  last,  in  a  resigned  tone,  1  reckon,  General,  IH 
take  the  oath." 

The  oath  was  duly  administered.  Turning  to  Grant,  the  fellow  then 
asked,  very  penitently,  if  he  might  speak. 

"Yes,"  said  the  General  indifferently.  "What  is  it!" 
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"Why,  I  was  just  thinkin*,  General,**  he  drawled,  "they  certainly  did 
give  us  hell  at  Chiclcamauga." 

1929.  Three  men  stood  looking  at  a  cornfield.  One  was  a  dirt 
farmer,  one  a  botanist,  and  one  a  businessman. 

The  farmer  saw  the  fruits  of  the  toil  and  sweat  of  planting  and 
cultivation,  the  escape  from  pests,  drought  and  frost,  and  ahead  the 
labor  of  harvest,  the  hopes  of  a  profitable  sale,  and  freedom  from 
worry. 

The  botanist  considered  the  mysteries  of  life,  growth,  pollinization, 
and  the  multiplicity  of  reproduction, 

The  businessman  considered  transportation,  storage,  milling,  and 
the  opportunity  for  profit  in  the  supply  and  demand  variation. 

Self-interest  limited  the  view.  Not  one  fully  saw  that  cornfield. 

—  CHESTER  H.  STRUBLE,  Nautilus 


1930.     ^  ^as?  *  believe,  been  often  remarked  that  a  hen  is  only 

an  egg's  way  of  making  another  egg. 

—  SAMUEL  BUTLER 


193  1.  Wh611  Jascha  Heifetz  made  his  triumphant  debut  in  New 
York  many  years  ago,  in  the  audience  was  Mischa  Elman,  the  cele- 
brated violinist,  as  well  as  the  distinguished  pianist,  Josef  Hofmann. 
The  hall  was  crowded  and  it  was  a  fine  spring  evening.  The  concert 
progressed  and  the  audience  was  spellbound  by  the  genius  of  Heifetz. 
As  the  program  continued,  Elman  became  increasingly  nervous  and 
fidgety,  running  Ms  finger  frequently  around  the  inside  of  his  collar 
and  mopping  at  Ms  forehead  with  a  handkercMef.  In  the  pause  be- 
tween two  selections  he  leaned  over  and  wMspered  to  Hofmann, 
"Awfully  hot  in  here,  isn't  it?" 

Hofmann  smiled  and  wMspered  back,  "Not  for  pianists." 


1932.  TWO  aSents  sat  together  watching  a  preview  of  an  im- 
portant picture.  One  happened  to  be  the  agent  for  the  male  star,  the 
other  for  the  female  lead.  They  sat  silently  while  several  reels  were 
unwound  and  then  one  nudged  the  other  in  the  ribs.  "Look  at  those 
two  hams  up  there,"  he  said  with  some  disgust,  "getting  eighty  per- 
cent of  our  dough/* 

1933.  "Describe  to  the  jury  just  how  the  stairs  run  in  that 
house/*  the  lawyer  inquired  of  the  witness  to  a  crime. 

The  old  man  looked  dazed  and  scratched  his  head  for  a  moment 
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before  attempting  a  reply.  "You  want  to  know  how  the  stairs  ran,**  he 
repeated. 

"Yes,  if  you  please,  how  the  stairs  run." 

"Well,"  ventured  the  witness  slowly,  "when  I'm  upstairs  they  ran 
down  and  when  I  am  downstairs  they  run  up." 

1934.  ^'  sister  asked  her  kindergarten  class  how  many  stars 
they  could  see  at  night.  After  receiving  answers  ranging  from  "more 
than  a  hundred"  to  "too  many  to  count/'  she  called  on  Georgie.  His 
answer  was,  "Three.** 

"But,  Georgie,  how  is  it  you  saw  so  few  stars,  when  the  other  chil- 
dren found  so  many?" 

"Well/*  said  the  youthful  George,  apologetically,  "our  backyard  is 
very  small!" 

—  A.  A.  SCHHJJKG 

1935.  "How  dismal  you  look,"  observed  a  bucket  to  his  com- 
panion as  they  were  going  to  the  well. 

"Ah/'  replied  the  other,  "I  was  reflecting  on  the  uselessness  of  our 
being  filled,  for  though  we  always  go  away  full,  we  always  come  back 
empty." 

"Dear  me,  how  strange  to  look  at  it  that  way,**  said  the  first  bucket, 
"I  enjoy  the  thought  that  however  empty  we  come,  we  always  go 
away  fullT 

1936.  Long  ago  two  knights  came  riding  towards  a  statue— a 
huge  figure  of  Victory  holding  a  shield. 

Arriving  almost  at  the  same  moment  the  knights,  who  had  come  from 
different  directions,  stood  looking  at  the  figure  in  wonder,  one  exclaim- 
ing, "Marvelous.  And  I  declare  the  shield  is  pure  silver.** 

"Surely  you  are  mistaken,**  said  the  other  knight.  "Anyone  can  see 
the  figure  holds  a  golden  shield.** 

"Silver,"  said  the  first  knight 

"Gold,"  said  the  second. 

"Nonsense,"  said  the  first. 

"You  insult  me,"  said  the  second. 

At  this  point  they  drew  their  swords;  and,  as  was  the  custom  of  the 
gallant  and  headstrong  in  those  days,  they  were  about  to  fight  when 
a  maiden  ran  between  them  crying:  "Good  friends,  put  up  your  swords. 
The  shield  you  have  been  looking  at  is  silver  on  the  one  side,  gold 
on  the  other." 
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1937.  When  you  look  at  the  world  in  a  narrow  way,  how  narrow 
it  seems!  When  you  look  at  It  in  a  xneaa  way,  how  mean  it  is!  When 
you  look  at  it  selfishly  ,  how  selfish  it  is!  But  when  you  look  at  it  in  a 
broad*  generous,  friendly  spirit,  what  wonderful  people  you  find  in  it. 

—  HORACE  RUTLEDGE 

1938.  &°-  exceptionally  successful  Sunday  school  teacher  held 
the  attention  of  a  class  of  young  people  every  Sunday  morning.  They 
noticed  that  he  always  prefaced  his  interesting  illustratioBS  and  com- 
ments with  the  words:  "I  thought,  as  1  walked  in  my  garden  .  .  .** 
They  began  to  talk  to  one  another  about  his  garden,  and  to  wonder 
about  it  ...  Finally,  they  asked  to  see  the  garden. 

The  teacher  seemed  pleased.  He  promptly  invited  the  group  to  come 
to  his  home  the  following  Saturday  afternoon.  "I'm  afraid  you  may  be 
disappointed,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  "but  you  are  welcome  to  come.** 

The  garden  proved  to  be  merely  a  narrow  backyard  with  little  grass 
and  almost  no  flowers  in  it,  "Oh,  what  a  small  yard!"  exclaimed  a  girl. 
"And  this  is  the  garden  you're  always  talking  about?" 

"Yes/*  he  answered.  "It's  small  in  size,  but  just  see  how  tall  it  is!  It 
reaches  all  the  way  to  the  sky,  and  I  can  enjoy  all  the  beauties  above." 

1939*  Won't  you  come  into  the  garden?  I  would  like  my  roses 
to  see  you. 

—  R.  B.  SHERIDAN  (to  a  young  lady) 

1940.  "Father/*  said  the  small  boy,  "what  is  an  overt  act?" 
"My  son,  an  overt  act  is  something  that  either  compels  you  to  be 

so  rude  as  to  fight  or  so  polite  as  to  pretend  you  didn't  notice  it/* 

1941.  He  who  carefully  listens,  calmly  speaks,  coolly  answers, 

and  ceases  when  he  has  no  more  to  say,  is  in  possession  of  the  best 

requisites  of  man. 

—  JOHANN  KASPAR  LAVATER 

1942*  ®n  one  °ccasion  while  standing  in  review  of  his  be- 
draggled army,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  moved  to  remark:  "I 
don't  know  what  effect  you  will  have  on  the  enemy  but  you  surely 
frighten  me/* 


1943.    *^s  a  to:Q  °^  coa*  ver7  rauch,  papa?" 
"That  depends,  my  son,  on  whether  you  are  shoveling  it  or  buy- 
ing it" 
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1944?.    Sometimes  it  is  only  a  change  of  viewpoint  that  is  needed 
to  convert  a  seemingly  tiresome  duty  into  an  interesting  opportunity. 

—  ALBERTA  FLANDERS 


1945.  "^y  ^sband  is  an  efficiency  expert  in  a  large  office/" 
"What  does  an  efficiency  expert  do?" 

**\Vell,  if  we  women  did  it,  they'd  call  it  nagging.5* 

Politeness 

1946.  Politeness  is  the  most  acceptable  hypocrisy. 

1947.  "Dear  me,  Johnny/5  exclaimed  the  teacher,  "you  look  as 
if  you  haven't  been  washed  for  a  week!  Whatever  would  you  say  if  I 
came  to  school  looking  like  that?"1 

TPIease,  Miss,*  murmured  Johnny,  Td  be  too  polite  to  mention  it." 

Politics 

1948.  Politicians  are  not  merely  brokers  between  different  inter- 
ests. They  owe  us  what  I  call  the  five  C's—  Conscience,  Consciousness, 
Coherence,  Constancy,  and  Creativeness  (of  policy). 

—  PROFESSOR  HEBMAN  FINER,  University 
of  CMcago,  "The  Role  o£  the  Teacher 
in  American  Democracy/*  American 
Teacher 


1949.  No  *wo  tesnes  are  ever  so  far  apart  that  some  politician 
can't  straddle  them. 

1950.  To  be  a  chemist  you  must  study  chemistry;  to  be  a  lawyer 
or  a  physician  you  must  study  law  or  medicine;  but  to  be  a  politician 
you  need  only  to  study  your  own  interests. 

O'RELL 


1951.  Several  centuries  ago,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  pointed  out  a 
truism  which  it  is  useful  to  remember  in  an  election  year.  "The  superior- 
ity of  some  men,"  he  wrote,  "is  merely  local.  They  are  great  because 
their  associates  are  little." 

1952.  &  politician  is  a  person  who  can  talk  in  circles  while 
standing  foursquare. 
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1953.  ""Damn  your  principles!  Stick  to  your  party!**  was  what 
Lord  Beaconsfield  (Disraeli)  said  to  Bulwer-Lytton  when  the  latter 
told  the  prime  minister  he  could  not  vote  for  a  certain  parliamentary 
measure  because  it  was  against  his  principles. 


1954*    fr>s  an  Action  year  when  a  senator  or  congressman  is 
willing  to  trade  his  vote  for  yours. 

1955.  Nepotism;  putting  on  heirs. 

1956.  ^f  ^e  statements  of  opposing  political  candidates  are  true, 
none  of  them  is  fit  to  hold  office. 

—  FRANCES  RODMAN 

1957.  "Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  in  our  social  system  the 
politician  is  enabled  to  reach  a  position  of  responsibility  without  hav- 
ing any  training?  He  serves  no  apprenticeship.  He  masters  no  course 
of  study.  He  need  pass  no  examination  as  to  his  ability.  He  receives 
neither  a  diploma  nor  a  license  to  practice.  The  veterinary  who  doctors 
our  dogs  and  cats  is  required  to  show  more  careful  preparation  for  his 
calling  than  is  the  politician  who  seeks  to  assume  the  right  to  direct 
not  only  our  industrialist,  but  much  of  our  personal  life," 

1958.  Senator  Paul  Douglas  (D.,  111.),  who  spent  his  youth  in 
Maine,  once  told  the  Textile  Workers  of  America  why  he  left. 

"If  you're  bright,  very  bright,  you  can  make  a  living  provided  you 
are  a  Republican. 

"But  if  you  are  dumb  and  a  Democrat,  you  have  to  get  out." 
Douglas  went  from  Maine  to  teach  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

—  Chicago  Tribune 


1959.  ^ou  can  onty  realize  how  much  you  have  accomplished 
while  in  office  when  you  listen  to  the  things  your  opponents  oppose. 

—  KONRAD  ADENAUER 

1960.  Probably  the  reason  many  a  politician  stands  on  his  rec- 
ord is  to  keep  voters  from  examining  it. 

-Cy  N.  PEACE 


1961.    Whett  Governor  Cox  was  defeated  for  the  Presidency  by 
Warren  G.  Harding,  he  received  the  election  returns  in  his  newspaper 
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office  in  Ohio.  After  the  ina!5  overwhelmiiig  results  were  in,  one  of  Ms 
friends  said:  "Well,  Governor,  the  have  spoken." 

"Yes,"  sighed  Cox,  "but  they  didn't  have  to  so  loudly." 

—  LEONABD  LYONS,  copyright  1950, 
The  Hal  Syndicate,  Inc. 

1962.  Ideals  in  politics  are  never  realized,  but  the  pursuit  of 
them  determines  history. 

—  LOBD  ACTON 

1963.  k*  Power»  ^  in  most  other  things*  the  way  for  Princes 
to  keep  it,  is  not  to  grasp  more  than  their  arms  can  well  hold. 

—  GEGBCE  SAVILE,  MARQCTS  OF  HALIFAX 

1964*  During  the  last  century  enlightened  philosophers  have 
been  fond  of  repeating  that  the  State  is  only  a  machine  for  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property.  But  the  ancients  taught  a  nobler  lesson,  that 
ethics  and  politics  are  inseparable. 

—  BENJAMIN  JOWETT 


1965.  Party  must  exist.  It  must  be  maintained  as  an  essential 
condition  of  good  government,  but  it  must  be  subordinated  to  the 
public  interests,  and  in  the  public  interests  it  must  be  in  many  cases 
suspended. 

-  W.  E.  H.  LECTT,  The  Map  of  Life 


1966.  P**bHc  interest:  a  term  used  by  every  politician  to  support 
his  ideas. 

—  M.  W.  KEPIINGER 

1967.  ^  disposition  to  preserve,  and  an  ability  to  improve, 
taken,  together,  would  be  my  standard  of  a  statesman. 

—  EDMUND  BURKE 

1968.  •^J1  experienced  politician  is  one  who  can  toss  his  hat 
into  the  ring  and  still  talk  through  it. 

—  MARY  AIJCUS 

1969.  Some  politicians  seem  to  believe  in  playing  the  game  ac- 
cording to  oil. 

—  FBANCES  RODMAN 


19TO.    '^ie  s&tQst  commandment  for  politicians  to  live  by  is: 
Thou  sbalt  not  commit  thyself. 

—  D.  O.  FLYNN 
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1971.  fr*  poetics,  merit  is  rewarded  by  the  possessor  being 
raised,  like  a  target,  to  a  position  to  be  fired  at. 

—  CHRISTIAN  NEVELL  BOVEE 

1972.  Christopher  Columbus  was  the  first  politician  because  he 
didn't  know  where  he  was  going;  he  didn't  know  where  he  was  when 
he  got  there,  and  he  did  it  all  on  borrowed  money. 

1973.  During  a  political  campaign  everyone  is  concerned  with 
what  a  candidate  will  do  on  this  or  that  question  if  he  is  elected  except 
the  candidate;  he's  too  busy  wondering  what  he'll  do  if  he  isn't  elected, 

—  EVERETT  B.  DIEKSEN 

1974*     Political  campaign:  a  matter  of  mud,  threat  and  smears. 

1975*    Capital  punishment:  what  a  woman  gets  for  marrying  a 
congressman. 

1976.  J>a:rty  divisions,  whether  on  the  whole  operating  for  good 

or  evil,  are  things  inseparable  from  free  government. 

—  EDMUND  BUKKE 

1977.  George  Washington  could  broad  jump  23  feet,  a  record 
in  those  days.  Today  we  have  politicians  who  can  sidestep  farther 
than  that. 

1978.  Many  a  political  career  has  gone  to  the  dogs  because  of 

too  much  pussyfooting. 

—  GAHOMNE  CLABK 

1979.  Election  year  is  when  a  lot  of  politicians  get  free  speech 
mixed  up  with  cheap  talk. 

—  DAN  BENNETT 


1980.     r^e  race  *s  not  always  to  the  swift.  Many  a  politician  runs 
for  office  and  sees  his  opponent  win  in  a  walk. 

—  FRANCES  RODMAN 


1981.     A  st^®sman  is  a  man  who  thinks  he  belongs  to  his  coun- 
try; a  politician  thinks  the  country  belongs  to  him. 

—  Weltwoche,  Zurich    (Quote 
translation) 
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1982.  Politician's   glossary:    Smear  tactics—anything  your  op- 

ponent says  about  you  that  you're  not  to  answer. 

1983.  When  a  Is  running  for  Congress  you  axe  a  friend. 
When  he  is  elected,  you  are  a  constituent;  when  he  legislates*  you 
are  a  taxpayer. 

1984*  ^  political  expert  is  a  guy  who  tells  you  today  what  is 
going  to  happen  tomorrow  and  explains  the  next  day  why  it  didn't, 

1985.  Assassination  o£  rivals,  a  method  of  government  hoary 
with  age,  and  not  ineffective,  is  still  employed  in  countries  which 
stand  at  the  head  of  Western  civilization. 

—  W.  MACNEXLE  DIXON 


1986*  ^e  Poetical  politician  agrees  with  Joseph  de  Maistre 
that  it  is  necessary  to  preach  the  benefits  of  authority  to  the  people 
and  those  of  liberty  to  the  princes. 

—  BENEDETTO  CROCE,  Politics  and  Morals 

1987.  A  politician  need  never  apologize  for  opportunism  in 
action,  but  he  should  always  be  ashamed  o£  compromise  in  thought. 

—  WALTER  BAGEHOT 

1988.  Sitting  in  Congress  is  tie  privilege  of  the  few;  sitting  on 
Congress  the  prerogative  of  the  many. 

1989.  Politician:  one  who  promises  the  people  a  car  in  every 
garage  when  he  runs  for  office  and  after  he  is  elected  proceeds  to  erect 
parking  meters. 

1990.  *Pdblic  office  is  a  trust"  The  origin  of  this  expression  is 
assigned  to  many.  The  phrase  is  used  by  Dorman  Eaton  in  his  "Spoils 
System  and  Civil  Service  Reform."  According  to  some  it  was  first  used 
by  Charles  Stunner  in  a  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate  on  May  31, 
1832.  According  to  others  it  originated  in  a  decision  of  Justice  Samuel 
D.  Lockwood  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  prior  to  1840. 

1991.  A  politician  thinks  of  the  next  election;  a  statesman  of 

the  next  generation.  A  politician  looks  for  the  success  of  his  party;  a 
statesman  for  that  of  his  country.  The  statesman  wishes  to  steer,  while 
the  politician  is  satisfied  to  drift. 

—  JAMES  F.  CLABKB 
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1992.  A  candidate  for  public  office  had  made  a  large  number 

of  campaign  speeches  in  a  single  day,  and  staggered  home  in  a  state 
of  complete  exhaustion.  On  his  doorstep  he  was  tapped  on  the  shoulder 
from  behind  by  a  fairy  carrying  a  magic  wand. 

"As  a  reward  for  your  hard  work,"  spoke  up  the  fairy,  "any  wish  you 
care  to  make  will  come  true.  But  remember  that  whatever  you  ask,  the 
man  running  against  you  will  get  twice  as  much." 

That's  an  interesting  proposition,"  admitted  the  candidate,  *Tm  half 
dead  tonight.  And  I  think  I'd  like  to  stay  just  that  way." 

1993.  PRAYER  FOR  ELECTION  DAY 

Grant,  O  Lord,  on  this  election  day 

Wisdom  to  Thy  children,  that  we  may 

Go  forth  to  ballot  boxes  to  choose  men 

Who  will  lead  us  well.  We  coine  again 

To  the  weighty  hour  when  we  delegate 

Powers  of  decision.  Nation,  state, 

The  world,  have  many  problems,  and  we  would 

Secure  the  highest  and  the  utmost  good. 

With  humility,  with  reverence,  and  respect 

We  exercise  our  duty—  to  elect 

Men  suited  to  this  hour—and  we  ask 

Divine  and  special  guidance  for  our  task. 

—  HELEN  HABRINGTON,  Good  Business 

1994.  Politicians  neither  love  nor  hate.  Interest,  not  sentiment, 

directs  them. 

—  LORD  CHESTERFIELD 

1995.  Statesmen  face  facts;  politicians  distort  them. 

—  JOHN  A.  LINCOLN 


1996.  T°  k*  Pities  become  a  cesspool,  and  then  avoid  it  be- 
cause it  is  a  cesspool,  is  a  double  crime. 

—  HOWARD  CROSBY 

1997.  Cardinal  Fleury  had  been  long  enough  in  politics  to  know 
that  there  is  seldom  finality  either  in  victories  or  in  defeats. 

—  F.  S.  OLIVER,  The  Endless  Adventure 

1998.  After  l^s  election  as  mayor  of  New  York  City,  Fiorello  La 
Guardia  promptly  disposed  of  the  problem  of  office-seekers.  He  called 
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his  entire  campaign  headquarters  force  together  and  said  in  a  very 
few  sentences  that  a  cause,  not  a  man,  had  succeeded.  "My  first  quali- 
fication for  this  great  office,**  he  wound  up,  "is  my  monumental  personal 
ingratitude!** 

—  ERNEST  CUNEO,  Life  With  FioreEo,, 
by    permission    of    The    Macmillan 

Company 

1999.     Poetics  is  like  football—  a  game  in  which  the  team  that 
scores  most  on  the  other  team's  fumbles  gets  to  the  Gravy  Bowl. 

2000*    "^  nayo11  without  parlies  is  soon  a  nation  without  curiosity. 

—  HORACE  WALPOLE 


2001*     A  po^cal  speech  pleases  all.  Those  who  agree  think  it 
over,  and  those  who  don't  are  glad  it  is  over. 

—  S.   S.   BlDDLE 


2002.  O™  Government  is  a  government  by  political  parlies 
under  the  guiding  influence  of  public  opinion.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  other  method  by  which  a  republic  can  function. 

—  CALVIN  COOLJDGE 


2003.    PoMcs  is  not  an  exact  science,  but  an  art. 

—  NAPOLEON  I 


2004.  r^ie  Church  never  goes  into  politics  without  coining  out 
badly  smirched. 

—  WILLIAM  BALPH  INGE,  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  London,  **Hie  Foolishness  of 

Preaching" 

2005.  He:  "Wbat  is  the  political  faith  of  your  family?*" 

She:  *lt  is  decidedly  mixed.  Tm  a  Republican,  my  husband's  a 
Democrat,  the  baby  is  Wet,  the  cow  Dry,  and  the  dog  is  a  Socialist.** 
He:  te\Vhy  do  you  say  your  dog  is  a  Socialist?** 
She:  "Because  he  does  nothing  but  sit  around  all  day  and  howl.** 

—  The  Public  Speaker's  Scrapbook, 
by  William  G.  Hoffman,  copy- 
right 1935,  by  permission  of  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Company,  Inc. 

2006.  Politician:  one  who  shakes  your  hand  before  election,  and 
your  confidence  after. 
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2007*  Politicians  apparently  haven't  changed  much  in  2,000 
years.  An  old  glossary  of  legal  terms,  explaining  the  Latin  word 
"candidati"  gives  this  description  of  political  candidates  in  ancient 
Rome: 

"For  a  long  time  before  the  election,  the  candid&ti  endeavored  to 
gain  the  favor  of  the  people  by  every  popular  art—by  going  around 
to  their  houses,  by  shaking  hands  with  those  they  met,  by  addressing 
them  in  a  kindly  manner  and  naming  them." 

—  HAROLD  ANDERSON,  Omaha  World-Herald 


2008*    The  reP°rter  returned  from  an  interview.  'Well,"  said  the 
editor,  "what  did  our  candidate  have  to  say?** 
"Nothing." 
"Keep  it  down  to  a  column." 


2009*    ^e  Pr°Per  *&a3*OTy  for  a  politician  is  one  that  knows 
what  to  remember  and  what  to  forget. 

—  JOHN  MORLEY 


2010.  ^y  P9-3^  which  takes  credit  for  the  rain  must  not  be 
surprised  if  its  opponents  blame  it  for  the  drought. 

2011.  Practical  politics  consists  in  ignoring  facts. 

—  HENRY  ADAMS 

2012»    Ballots  are  the  rightful  and  peaceful  successors  of  bullets. 

—  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

2013.  A  statesman  should  follow  public  opinion  as  a  coachman 
follows  his  horses;  having  firm  hold  on  the  reins,  and  guiding  them. 

-  J.  C.  HARE 

2014*  When  Adlai  Stevenson  was  campaigning  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  he  had  a  stunt  that  he  used  whenever  he 
found  himself  in  audiences  where  children  were  much  in  evidence. 

"How  many  of  you  kids/*  he  would  ask,  "would  like  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  President?" 

A  flock  of  hands  invariably  was  raised.  Then  he  would  go  on: 

"And  how  many  Presidential  candidates  would  like  to  be  like  you 
kids?"  And  his  own  hand  would  shoot  up. 

2015.  "There  goes  a  fellow  who  chased  around  for  years  trying 
to  land  a  political  job.** 
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"Well,  and  what          he  do  now?" 
"Nothing—  he's  got  the  job." 


2016.  "^°  y°n  ^^  public  office  an  easy  berth?** 

"I  shouldn't  exactly  call  it  a  berth/5  the  Senator  soberly.  "It's 
more  like  a  hammock;  hard  to  get  Into  comfortably,  and  still  harder 
to  get  out  of  gracefully.** 

2017.  When  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  once  making  a 
political  speech  in  Maine  he  asked  if  there  was  a  Democrat  in  the 
audience,  An  old  whiskered  man  rose  in  the  back  of  the  room  and 
said,  "I  am  a  Democrat/'  Roosevelt  then  asked  Mm  why  he  was  a 
Democrat  and  he  said:  *Tve  always  been  a  Democrat,  my  father  was 
a  Democrat,  and  my  grandfather  was  a  Democrat/"  Roosevelt  then 
said:  "Then  If  your  father  had  been  a  horsethief  and  your  grandfather 
had  been  a  horsethief  you  would  be  a  horsethief?"  "Oh,  no/'  he  replied, 
"in  that  case  I  would  be  a  Republican/' 

2018.  Elected  leaders  who  forget  how  they  got  there  won't  the 
next  time. 

S.  FOBBES 


2019.  A  politician  is  a  statesman  who  has  had  the  courage  to 
rise  above  principle. 

2020.  When  we  vote  for  anything  but  the  best,  we  cheat  our- 
selves, our  families  and  our  country. 

COOODGE 


2021.  k*  ^e  recei*£  general  election  a  heckler  accused  a  well- 
known  politician  of  being  two-faced. 

Without  hesitation  or  change  of  expression  the  politician  calmly 
replied,  "I  leave  it  to  my  audience.  If  I  had  two  faces,  would  I  be 
wearing  this  one?" 

2022.  A,  small  boy  with  four  little  puppies  for  sale  had  been 
exhibiting  them  for  quite  some  time  at  a  large  Democratic  convention 
in  a  Mid-western  city  when  he  was  approached  by  one  of  the  dele- 
gates who  asked:  "Are  these  Democratic  pups,  my  son?" 

"Yes  sir,"  replied  the  boy. 

"Well,  then/7  said  the  man,  Til  take  these  two." 
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About  a  week  later  the  Republicans  held  a  meeting  at  the  same 
place,  and  among  the  crowd  was  to  be  seen  the  same  boy  with  his 
two  remaining  small  dogs.  He  tried  for  hours  to  obtain  a  purchaser 
but  without  much  luck.  Finally  he  was  approached  by  a  Republican, 
who  asked,  "Son,  what  kind  of  pups  are  these?** 

"They're  Republican,  sir/'  was  the  prompt  reply.  The  Democrat  who 
had  purchased  the  first  two  happened  to  be  within  hearing  and  spoke 
up  to  the  lad:  "See  here,  you  young  rascal,  didn't  you  tell  me  that 
those  pups  I  bought  from  you  last  week  were  Democratic  pups?" 

"Y-e-s,  sir,"  replied  the  young  merchant,  "but  these  ain't—  they've 
got  their  eyes  open!" 


2023.  ^e  cheaper  the  politician,  the  more  he  costs  his  country. 

Pollution 

2024.  When  a  man  reproached  Diogenes  for  going  into  unclean 
places,  he  said,  "The  sun  too  penetrates  into  privies,  but  is  not  pol- 
luted by  them," 

—  DIOGENES  LAERTIUS 

Popularity 

2025*    T*16  birds  with  most  brains,"  says  a  report  from  the  Chi- 

cago Natural  History  Museum,  "are  the  crows  and  jays."  Which  proves 
that  brains  do  not  always  make  for  popularity. 

—  JOHN  T.  McCurcHEON,  JR.,  "A  Line 
o'  Type  or  Two,"  Chicago  Tribune 


—  Old  proverb 


Position 

2026.  At  a  r°™d  table  there's  no  dispute. 

Positive,  The 

2027.  Little  progress  can  be  made  by  merely  attempting  to 
repress  what  is  evil;  our  great  hope  lies  in  developing  what  is  good. 

—  CALVIN  COOXEDGE 

2028.  Positive  anything  is  better  than  negative  nothing. 

—  ELBERT  HUBBABD 
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Posltlveness 


2029,    Never  say,  T  don't  *  The  only  -flunk*  that  makes 

you  a  higher  order  of  animal  is  the  ability  to  think. 

—  HENBT  H.  BCTCKLET 

Possessions 

2030*    ^°  ^ave  maY  ^e  taken  from  us,  to  have  had,  never. 

—  SENECA 

Possible,  The 

2031.  Everything  seems  possible  when  we  are  absolutely  help- 
less or  absolutely  powerful—  and  both  states  stimulate  our  credulity. 

—  From  The  Passionate  State  of  Mind, 
by  ERIC  HOFFEB,  copyright  1955  and 
reprinted  by  permission  of  Harper  & 
Brothers 

Posterity 

2032.  ^7e  ^ave  received  the  world  as  an  inheritance  which  not 
only  not  one  of  us  has  a  right  to  damage  but  also  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
each  generation  to  leave  to  posterity  in  an  improved  condition. 

—  JOSEPH  JOUBEHT 

2033.  ft  *sn"t  enough  to  safeguard  posterity;  we  must  also  pro- 
vide a  posterity  to  safeguard. 


2034.    ^e  usec^  to  ^°  ^^gs  f°r  posterity,  but  now  we  do  things 

for  ourselves  and  leave  the  bill  to  posterity. 


2035.  i^ie  ^ove  °^  posterity  is  the  consequence  of  the  necessity 
of  death.  If  a  man  were  sure  of  living  forever  here,  he  would  not 
care  about  his  offspring. 

—  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE 

Poverty 

2036.  Poverty  is  not  a  shame,  but  the  being  ashamed  of  it  is, 

—  Old  proverb 

2037.  There's  one  thing  that  money  won't  buy,   and  that's 
poverty. 
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2038,    ^°  maB  should  commend  poverty  unless  tie  is  poor. 

—  ST.  BEBKABD 


2039*    ft  *s  not  ^e  man  w^°  ^as  *°°  l*^e  but  the  man  who  craves 
more,  that  is  poor. 

—  SENECA 

Power 

2040*    r^3e  ^ove  °^  ^ertY  is  the  love  of  others;  the  love  of  power 
is  the  love  of  ourselves. 

—  WILLIAM  HAZIITT 

2041.    Power  corrupts  and  absolute  power  corrupts  absolutely. 

—  LOHD  ACTON 


2042.  T°  k^ow  tit*6  pains  of  power,  we  must  go  to  those  who 
have  it;  to  know  its  pleasures,  we  must  go  to  those  who  are  seeking  it: 
the  pains  of  power  are  real,  its  pleasures  imaginary. 

—  GHABLES  C.  COLTON 


2043.    ft  k  not  *^e  ^°^y  sa^s  ^Dfut  ^  miseen  wind  that  moves  the 

ship. 

—  W.  MACNEHJS  DIXON 


2044.  T°  have  what  you  want  is  riches;  but  to  be  able  to  do 
without  is  power. 

—  GEOHGE  MACDONALD 

2045.  Patience  and  gentleness  is  power. 

—  LEIGH  HUNT 

2046.  Give  me  a  lever  long  enough  and  a  prop  strong  enough 
and  I  can  single-handedly  move  the  world. 

—  AKCHIMEBES 


2047.    ^e  man  w^°  *ears  nothing  is  as  powerful  as  he  who  is 
feared  by  everybody. 


—  JOHANN  CHRISTOPH  FBEEDRICH 
VON  SCHILLER 


Praise 


2048.    ^ra*se  makes  good  men  better  and  bad  men  worse. 

—  Old  proverb 
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2049.  -^  young  officer  aglow  with  triumph  dashed  into  the  pres- 
ence of  Napoleon,  He  had  just  achieved  a  victory  and  he  expected 

praise  and  a  pat  on  the  back, 

Instead  of  praise,  Ms  Emperor  asked  the  young  this  challenging 
question:  "What  are  you  going  to  do  tomorrow?" 

2030.  AH  of  us  hunger  for  a  word  of  praise.  Mark  Twain  is 
credited  with  saying,  "I  can  live  for  two  months  on  a  good  compli- 
ment" 

2051.  I  never  knew  any  man  deserve  praise,  who  did  not  de- 

sire it. 

—  LOKD  CHESTERFIELD,  L*@it€T$  to 
his  Grandson 

2052.  Praise  is  a  land  of  spiritual  vitamin.  Children^  grownups, 
all  of  us,  need  it  to  be  emotionally  healthy.  We  can  only  get  it  from 
others  .  .  .  Praise  is  a  precious  plus  in  life.  If  s  like  salt,  which  some- 
body has  said  is  the  thing  that  if  you  don't  put  it  on  potatoes  makes 
them  taste  bad, 

—  Whatsoever  Things,   Stetson 
University 

2053.  Some  persons  never  say  anythiag  bad  about  the  dead— 
or  anything  good  about  the  living. 

—  DAN  KIDNEY,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers 

2054*    Praise  undeserved  is  satire  in  disguise. 

—  ALEXANDER  POPE 


2055.     r^3ie  ^gbest  praise  for  a  man  is  to  give  him  responsibility. 


2056.  ^°  not  Pra^e  tiby  friend  too  much,  for  in  speaking  of  bis 
good  qualities  thou  wilt  touch  upon  his  bad  ones. 

—  Ancient  proverb 

Prayer 

2057.  ^"°  mai]l  ever  Prayed  heartily  without  learning  something. 

—  RALPH  WAUX>  EMERSON 

2058.  ^n  a  little  town  in  the  French  Pyrenees  is  a  shrine  cele- 
brated for  miracles  of  healing.  One  day  shortly  after  World  War  H 
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an  amputee  veteran  appeared  there.  As  lie  hobbled  up  to  the  shrine, 
someone  remarked:  'That  silly  man!  Does  he  think  God  will  give  him 
back  his  leg?" 

The  veteran,  overhearing,  turned  and  replied:  "Of  course  I  do  not 
expect  God  to  give  me  back  my  leg.  I  am  going  to  pray  to  God  to  help 
me  live  without  it." 


2059.  I  ^ave  ^en  ^vei1  many  times  to  my  knees  by  the  over- 
whelming conviction  that  I  had  nowhere  else  to  go.  My  own  wisdom 
and  that  of  all  about  me,  seemed  insufficient  for  that  day. 

—  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

2060»    When  we  are  wrong,  make  us  easy  to  change. 
When  we  are  right,  make  us  easy  to  live  with. 

—  Attributed  to  DB.  PETER  MARSHALL, 
Chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate 

2061»  Any  form  of  prayer  is  like  the  key  that  opens  a  door.  How 
small  a  key  it  may  be,  taken  from  an  inner  pocket,  a  key  grown  smooth 
from  much  handling.  Responding  to  its  turning,  the  door  opens  slowly 
—into  what  stillness,  down  what  avenues  of  radiance,  only  the  one 
who  prays  knows;  but  the  experience,  no  matter  how  long  or  short, 
is  not  unmarked  in  our  lives. 

—  ELIZABETH  YATES 


2062.  r^ie  best  way  to  pray  is  the  way  that  brings  the  best  re- 
sults for  you* 

—  W.  G.  SONASHNE 

2063.  Walking  down  a  country  lane,  a  man  heard  his  little  grand- 
daughter from  the  other  side  of  a  large  bush.  She  was  repeating  the 
alphabet—  A,  B,  G,  D,  E,  but  in  an  oddly  reverent  sort  of  way.  He 
waited  until  she  was  through  and  then  walked  around  to  find  her. 

"What  were  you  doing?"  he  asked. 

*1  was  praying,"  she  answered.  "I  couldn't  think  of  the  right  words, 
so  I  just  said  the  letters,  and  God  will  put  them  together  into  the  words, 
because  He  knows  what  I  was  thinking.'' 

—  ROBERT  E.  GOODRICH,  JR.,  What's 
It  Att  About?  (Fleming  H.  ReveH 
Company) 

2064.  A  younS  aspirant  came  to  an  old  monk  and  complained 
that  though  his  own  life  had  been  wholly  given  up  to  good  works  he 
had  not  been  able  to  attain  peace. 
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The  old  monk  told  the  young          to  bring  water  in  an  earthen 

vessel  from  a  shallow  pool  The  water  was  turbid. 

"Let  it  remain  still,"          the  old  man.  After  a  the  mud  and 

sand  settled  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  the  water  was  per- 
fectly clear. 

"See™  said  the  aged  statesman,  "your  own  life  hitherto  has  been  Hke 
that  turbid  water,  and  the  more  activities  you  performed,  the  more 
disturbed  and  restless  your  own  mind  became.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
you  give  yourself  over  in  silence  for  a  while  to  a  life  of  prayer,  your 
heart  will  become  clean  and  pure  Mice  this  water." 

The  young  man  took  the  advice  of  the  aged  ascetic,  who  himself 
had  practiced  what  he  preached,  and  thus  he  found  a  new  vision  of 
God  and  a  new  peace  within  his  own  soul. 

—  C.  F.  ANDREWS  in  World  Dominion 

2065.  ^°  not  ^ose  &e  habit  of  praying  to  the  unseen  Divinity. 
Prayer  for  worldly  goods  is  worse  than  fruitless,  but  prayer  for  strength 
of  soul  is  that  passion  of  the  soul  which  catches  the  gift  it  seeks, 

—  GEORGE  MEREDITH,  Letter® 

2066.  When  we  flip  a  light  switch  we  are  completing  the  circuit 
which  causes  the  bulb  to  light.  When  we  turn  off  the  light  we  are 
breaking  the  circuit  and  the  light  goes  off.  ,  .  .  Prayer  completes  the 
circuit  between  God  and  man.  Without  prayer  this  circuit  is  broken 
and  the  individual's  life  is  without  light. 

206T*  •^  prayers  are  answered  if  we  are  willing  to  admit  that 
sometimes  the  answer  is,  "No.9* 

2068.  Betsy  was  saying  her  prayers.  "And  please,*  she  implored, 
"make  Boston  the  capital  of  Vermont" 

*"Why,  Betsy!**  exclaimed  her  shocked  mother.  "What  in  the  world 
made  you  say  that?" 

"I  wrote  that  on  my  examination  paper  today,  and  I  want  it  to  be 
right" 

2069.  Willie,  on  a  visit  to  his  uncle  in  the  country,  admired  a 
colt 

"Uncle,  give  me  that  colt,  will  you?"  he  asked. 
"Why,  no,  Willie,'*  said  his  uncle.  That's  a  very  valuable  animal, 
and  I  can't  afford  to  give  it  to  you.  If  you  want  a  colt  so  badly,  why 
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don't  you  pray  for  one.  That's  what  I  always  do  when  I  want  a  thing 
very  badly  and  I've  discovered  when  I  do  that  It  always  comes  to  me." 
"Is  that  so,  uncle?"  said  Willie,  eagerly.  "Well,  won't  you  please 
give  me  this  colt  then  and  pray  for  one  for  yourself." 

2070.  "*n  *ke  sy^agQg116  I  heard  men  praying,"  said  the  puzzled 
young  boy.  "It  must  be  awfully  hard  for  God." 

"Why?"  asked  the  rabbi  gently. 

"The  woodcutter  was  praying  for  cold  weather." 

"Naturally,"  the  rabbi  said,  "He  makes  his  living  cutting  wood  for 
our  stoves.  The  colder  it  is,  the  more  wood  he  sells." 

"But  the  fruit  seller  prayed  for  mild  weather." 

"Well,"  said  the  rabbi,  "he  stores  autumn  fruit  to  sell  in  the  winter, 
and  severe  cold  would  freeze  his  stored  fruit." 

"The  fanner  prayed  for  rain,  and  the  brickmaker  for  dry  weather. 
They  are  godly  men.  How  does  God  know  how  to  answer  all  their 
prayers?" 

"How  is  the  weather  now?"  asked  the  rabbi. 

"Dry  ...  and  mild." 

"And  last  week?" 

"Let  me  see  ...  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  it  rained  .  .  .  and  on 
Thursday  it  was  cold." 

"See?"  said  the  rabbi. 

-Eternal  Light  (NBC) 

Preacher 

2071.  If  there  is  no  hell,  a  good  many  preachers  are  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretenses. 

—  BILLY  SUNDAY 

Preaching 

2072.  To  Preach  more  than  half  an  hour,  a  man  should  be  an 
angel  himself  or  have  angels  for  hearers. 

—  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD 

2073.  None  preaches  better  than  the  ant,  and  she  says  nothing. 

—  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

2074.  There  has  been  a  definite  transition  from  the  kind  of 
preaching  that  sought  to  put  fear  in  people's  hearts  by  picturing  sin- 
ners in  the  hands  of  an  angry  God,  writhing  in  torture  under  intense 
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heat.  If  the  church  frightens  people  into  being  good,  it  only  holds 
them  so  long  as  they  are  afraid. 

—  Dn.  ALLEN  CLAXTON" 


2075.    '^ie  test  °^  a  Preacher  is  that  Ms  congregation  goes  away 
saying,  not  "What  a  lovely  sermon,"  but,  "I  will  do  something!" 

—  ST.  FRANCIS  DE  SALES 


2076.  ^  •^ce  ^e  s^ei3*  church  before  the  service  begins  better 
than  any  preaching. 

—  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 

2077.  Everybody  should  listen  to  a  sermon  occasionally.  In- 
cluding those  who  go  to  church. 

—  FRANKLIN  P.  JONES 

2078.  Three  small  boys  were  bragging  about  their  dads.  The 
first  boy  said,  "My  dad  writes  a  few  short  lines  on  paper,  calls  it  a 
poem,  sends  it  away  and  gets  ten  dollars  for  it." 

"My  dad,"  said  the  second,  "makes  dots  on  a  piece  of  paper,  calls 
it  a  song,  sends  it  away  and  gets  twenty-five  dollars  for  it." 

"That's  nothing,"  declared  the  third  boy.  "My  father  writes  a  sermon 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  gets  up  in  the  pulpit  and  reads  it,  and  it  takes 
four  men  to  bring  in  the  money!" 

2079.  Many  years  ago,  Dean  Inge  somewhat  caustically  declared 
that  to  try  to  get  anything  across  to  a  congregation  by  preaching  to 
it  was  like  trying  to  fill  a  number  of  longnecked  bottles  by  throwing 
a  bucket  of  water  over  them. 

—  REV.  J.  Y.  SIMPSON,  "The  Thoughtful 
Minute,**  Weekly  Scotsman,  Edin- 
burgh 

2080.  ^e  Doctor,  lawyer,  architect  and  other  specialists  offer 
their  services  for  a  price.  ,  .  .  We  would  appear  foolish  if  we  sought 
out  and  paid  for  these  specialists  and  then  refused  to  follow  their 
advice.  Yet  this  is  a  common  practice  in  the  matter  of  building  life 
and  character.  Congregations  employ  a  minister,  highly  specialized 
and  well  trained  and  listen  regularly  to  his  counsel.  Many  then  ignore 
the  advice  for  which  they  pay  and  build  life  without  blueprints  or 
adequate  plans. 

-Editorial,  "Use  What  Is  Paid 
For/*  Arkansas  Methodist 
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2081.  Many  a  time  as  I  went  into  the  pulpit  I  recalled  Hugh 
Latimer's  experience  that  Sunday  morning,  when,  heading  toward  the 
royal  chapel,  he  heard  a  voice  within  him  say:  "Latimer,  Latimer, 
be  careful  when  you  preach  today  because  you  are  going  to  preach 
before  the  king  of  England;"  then  another  voice  said:   "Latimer, 
Latimer,  be  careful  what  you  preach  today  since  you  are  going  to 
preach  before  the  King  of  Kings." 

—  HABKY  EMERSON  FOSDICK,  The 
Living  of  These  Days  (Harper) 

Precaution 

2082.  A-  danger  foreseen  is  half  avoided. 

—  Ancient  proverb 

2083.  ^  man  wa&e(l  foto  &e  village  grocery  store  and  furtively 
asked  to  buy  up  all  the  overripe  vegetables  and  stale  eggs  they  had  in 
stock.  The  clerk  eyed  him  wilt  a  twinkle  and  declared: 

"You  must  be  going  to  the  theatre  tonight  to  see  that  new  comedian." 
"Sh-h— -not  so  loud,"  whispered  the  man.  "I  am  the  new  comedian/' 

2084.  Don't  P^ay  f°r  safety.  It's  the  most  dangerous  thing  in  the 
world. 

—  HUGH  WALPOLE 


2085.  *n  !^»  when  the  war  was  going  badly  for  England,  the 
story  is  told  of  a  meeting  between  King  George  and  Bernard  Baruch. 

"Tell  me  frankly,'*  said  the  King,  "what  do  you  think  is  going  to  hap- 
pen? Will  we  weather  the  storm?" 

Baruch  is  said  to  have  replied,  "I  don't  know,  Your  Majesty.  I  have 
confidence  in  your  country,  but  just  the  same,  if  I  were  you,  I'd  put 
Canada  in  my  wife's  name." 

Prejudice 

2086.  Whm  one  reaches  a  conclusion  without  a  reason  it  is 
difficult  to  reason  him  out  of  such  a  conclusion. 


2087.  ^y  Prejudice  whatever  will  be  insurmountable  if  those 
who  do  not  share  it  themselves,  truckle  to  it,  and  flatter  it,  and  accept 
it  as  a  law  of  nature. 


—  JOHN  STUABT  MILL, 
Representative  Government 
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2088.    Prejudice:  the  dislike  for  all  that  is  unlike. 

—  ISRAEL  ZANGWHJL 


2089.  ^  ^fak  probably  the  worst  thing  parents  ever  do  to  chil- 
dren is  to  teach  them  to  hate,  to  teach  them  prejudice.  You  wouldn't 
ever  find  a  parent  willing  to  give  poison  that  would  make  his  child 
physically  sick.  But  teaching  a  child  to  hate,  teaching  him  to  have 
prejudices,  makes  him,  mentally  sick  and  he  can  stay  mentally  sick 
all  his  life. 

—  OSCAB  HAMMERSTEIN 

2090.  Prejudice  cannot  see  the  things  that  are  because  it  is 
always  looking  for  things  that  aren't. 

Preoccupation 

2091.  ^°-  I^311*  having  applied  for  citizenship,  was  being  ex- 
amined in  the  naturalization  court. 

"Who  is  the  president  of  the  United  States?" 

"Mr.  Cool." 

"Who  is  vice  president?" 

"Mr.  Daw  ." 

"Could  you  be  president?" 

"No." 

"Why?" 

"Mister,  you  'scuse,  please  I  vera  busy  worka  da  mine." 

Preparedness 

2092.  They  called  him  "Lucky  Lindy"  when  he  made  his  his- 
tory-making flight  across  the  Atlantic,  but  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  was 
no  carefree  daredevil  trusting  to  chance.  The  late  Frank  Samuels  told 
me  an  anecdote  to  prove  it. 

When  Lindbergh  was  flying  air  mail  in  St.  Louis  in  1926  and  1927 
he  occasionally  found  time  to  hop  out  to  San  Diego,  where  his  plane, 
the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis,  was  being  built  at  the  little  Ryan  aircraft  fac- 
tory. Samuels  would  go  along  with  him  to  inspect  progress  on  the  craft. 

After  a  long  day  crowded  with  drawing-board  and  shop  problems 
the  two  would  put  up  at  the  small  side-street  hotel.  One  night  Samuels 
woke  shortly  after  midnight  and  noticed  Lindbergh's  bed  was  unoc- 
cupied. 

He  finally  made  out  Lindbergh  sitting  by  the  window,  studying  the 
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stars.  "For  goodness*  sake,  boy/'  lie  asked,  "what  are  you  sitting  there 
for?" 

"Just  practicing," 
"Practicing  what?"9 
"Staying  awake  all  night/*  was  the  answer. 

—  RUSSELL  S.  JOHNS  in  Chicago 
Tribune  Magazine 

2093.  When  George  Lorimer  was  editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  there  was  an  ironclad  rale  that  there  must  never  be  an  off-color 
situation  or  an  indecent  word  or  suggestion  in  the  Post. 

This  rule  was  broken  when  the  end  of  the  first  installment  of  Kath- 
erine  Brush's  "The  Red  Headed  Woman*  found  the  secretary-heroine 
having  a  drink  with  her  boss  at  his  home,  his  wife  away  and  night 
drawing  on.  To  the  deep  shock  of  many  readers,  the  second  installment 
began  with  the  two  having  breakfast. 

Editor  Lorimer  prepared  a  form  letter  to  answer  indignant  mail.  It 
read:  "The  Post  cannot  be  responsible  for  what  the  characters  in  its 
serials  do  between  installments.'* 

—  A.  M.  A.  Journal 

2094.  A-  farmer?  interviewing  a  hired  hand,  asked  his  faults. 
"Well,**  the  man  answered,  "the  last  fellow  I  worked  for  said  I  was 
awful  hard  to  wake  up  during  a  bad  wind  storm  at  night." 

The  farmer  hired  him,  but  a  few  weeks  later  had  reason  to  remember 
the  man's  statement.  A  heavy  wind  storm  hit  the  area  and  the  farmer 
woke  instantly  and  went  to  waken  the  hired  hand  so  they  could  check 
on  stock  and  equipment  But  the  man  would  not  wake  up.  Finally  the 
fanner  went  out  alone.  To  his  amazement  he  found  the  barn  doors 
securely  fastened.  The  hay  stack  was  tightly  anchored  with  a  heavy 
tarpaulin.  The  lumber  pile  had  heavy  stones  on  top. 

A  great  light  dawned  on  the  farmer.  He  now  knew  why  his  hired 
man  slept  soundly  while  the  wind  blew  hard  at  night. 

Present,  The 

2095.  Historians  tell  us  the  past.  Economists  tell  us  the  future. 
Only  the  present  is  confusing. 


2096.  E*ays  that  are  past  are  gone  forever,  and  those  that  are  to 
come  may  not  come  to  you;  therefore,  employ  the  present  without 
regretting  the  loss  of  what  is  past,  or  depending  too  much  upon  what 
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is  not  yet  here.  The  instant  is  yours:  the  next  belongs  still  to  futurity, 
and  you  do  not  know  what  it  may  bring  forth. 

—  DAOTEMIS 

2097*        During  all  the  years  since  time  began, 
Today  has  been  die  friend  of  man; 
But  in  his  blindness  and  his  sorrow 
He  looks  to  yesterday  and  tomorrow. 
Forget  past  trials  and  your  sorrow. 
There  was,  but  is,  no  yesterday, 
And  there  may  be  no  tomorrow. 

—  Author  unknown 

2098.  A  successful  man  cannot  spend  his  time  talking  about  the 
past,  or  about  the  future.  He  does  not  possess  the  past.  It  is  gone.  He 
does  not  possess  the  future.  It  isn't  here.  His  only  possession  is  now— 
he  must  make  the  most  of  it. 

Pretense 

2099.  ^  stoff6^  shfrt  is  usually  all  front 

2100.  ^  ^  affectation  to  pretend  to  feel  the  distress  of  others  as 
much  as  they  do  themselves.  It  is  equally  so,  as  if  one  should  pretend 
to  feel  as  much  pain  while  a  friend's  leg  is  being  cut  off  as  he  does. 

—  DK.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON 

Pretension 

2101.  ^  TTHllionaire  railroader  and  founder  of  a  university  suf- 
fered financial  reverses  in  his  later  years.  His  wife  therefore  expressed 
surprise  at  the  long  list  of  bequests  he  included  in  the  will  he  was 
showing  her. 

"You  don't  have  that  much  money,  do  you?"  she  asked. 
"No,"  admitted  the  railroader,  c<but  a  man  in  my  position  could 
scarcely  leave  less.** 

2102.  Where  there  is  much  pretension,  much  has  been  borrowed. 
Nature  never  pretends. 

—  JOHANN  KASPAR  LAVATER 

2103*  Many  people  putting  on  airs  remind  one  of  the  bottom 
figure  of  a  fraction.  The  bigger  they  try  to  be,  the  smaller  they  really 
are. 
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Prevention 

2104.  Those  sharing  his  compartment  were  much  surprised  one 
day  by  the  behavior  of  a  traveller  reading  The  Daily  Telegraph. 

As  he  finished  each  page  he  tore  it  solemnly  out  of  the  paper.  Then 
he  proceeded  to  roll  it  into  a  ball,  open  the  window  and  throw  it  care- 
fully out. 

"Why  are  you  doing  that?"  asked  another  passenger  finally. 

"To  keep  down  the  elephants,"  came  the  unexpected  reply. 

"Elephants?"  said  the  questioner.  "But  there  are  no  elephants." 

"I  know,"  answered  the  other.  "Effective,  isn't  it?" 

—  EARL  OF  PETERBOROUGH 

2105*    ^  ^  fe*  ^etter  to  prevent  than  to  repent. 

—  DR.  Louis  L.  MANN 


Pride 

2106.    ^  general,  pride  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  great  mistakes. 

—  JOHN  RUSKIN 


2107.  ^e  *^at  k  to°  Pro*i<3  to  ask  is  too  good  to  receive. 

—  Old  proverb 

2108.  ^f  a  Proud  man  makes  me  keep  my  distance,  the  comfort 
is  that  he  keeps  his  at  the  same  time. 

—  JONATHAN  SWIFT 

Principle 

2109.  Always  vote  for  a  principle,  though  you  vote  alone,  and 
you  may  cherish  the  sweet  reflection  that  your  vote  is  never  lost 

—  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS 


2110.    T^ie  on*y  waY  to  prove  that  a  truth  or  principle  is  practical 
is  to  practice  it. 

—  J.  SIG  PAULSON 


2111.    Aay  man  who  fights  for  the  things  he  believes  in  must 
be  prepared  to  make  enemies. 

—  WALTER  REUTEIER 
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2112.  As  Bismarck  once  blurted  out,  when  you  say  that  you 
agree  to  a  tiling  in  principle  you  mean  that  you  have  not  the  slightest 

intention  of  carrying  it  out  in  practice. 

—  HENHY  HIGGS,  National  Economy 

2113*  Principle— particularly  moral  principle— can  never  be  a 
weathervane,  spinning  around  this  way  and  that  with  the  shifting 
winds  of  expediency.  Moral  principle  is  a  compass  forever  fixed  and 
forever  true— and  that  is  as  important  in  business  as  it  is  in  the  class- 
room. 

—  EDWABD  R.  LYMAN 


Privacy 

2114.  ^  &  *s  privacy  you  want,  and  if  you  wish  to  escape 
criticism,  don't  rise  above  your  fellows.  As  the  old  Jamaica  saying 
goes:  "The  farther  up  a  tree  a  monkey  goes,  the  more  it  exposes  its 
bottom." 


2115.  ^rs-  Vanderbilt  once  demanded  to  haow  what  Fritz 
Kreisler  would  charge  to  play  at  a  private  musicale,  and  was  taken 
aback  when  he  named  a  price  of  five  thousand  dollars.  She  agreed 
reluctantly,  but  added,  "Please  remember  that  I  do  not  expect  you 
to  mingle  with  the  guests."  "In  that  case,  Madam,"  Kreisler  assured 
her,  "my  fee  will  be  only  two  thousand." 

—  BENNETT  CERF,  Try  and  Stop  Me, 
(Simon  and  Schuster) 

Probation 

2116.  Probation  may  be  defined  as  a  procedure  of  social  investi- 
gation and  supervisory  treatment  used  by  the  courts  for  selected  in- 
dividuals convicted  of  law  violations.  During  the  period  of  probation 
the  offender  lives  a  normal  life  in  the  community  and  regulates  his 
conduct  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  court  and  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  guidance  of  a  probation  officer* 


Problem 


Every  solution  of  a  problem  is  a  new  problem. 

—  JOHANN  WOLFGANG  VON  GOETHE 
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Procrastination 

2118      Every  successful  man  I  have  heard  of  has  done  the  best 
he  could  with  conditions  as  he  found  them,  and  not  waited  until  next 

year  for  better. 

—  EDGAR  W.  HOWE 

2119.  Many  fine  things  can  be  done  in  a  day  if  you  don't  al- 
ways make  that  day  tomorrow. 

—  Tit-Sits,  London 

2120.  By  *ke  street  °f  By-and-By  one  arrives  at  the  house  of 

Never. 

—  MIGUEL  DE  CERVANTES 

Production 

2121.  ^  limitation  on  the  production  of  the  individual  is  pure 
waste. 

—  Louis  D.  BRANDEIS 

Profanity 

2122.  Profanity  never  did  any  man  the  least  good.  No  man  is 
the  richer,  or  happier,  or  wiser,  for  it.  It  commends  no  one  to  any 
society.  It  is  disgusting  to  the  refined;  abominable  to  the  good;  insult- 
ing to  those  with  whom  we  associate;  degrading  to  the  mind;  un- 
profitable, needless  and  injurious  to  society. 

2123.  ft  was  at  *^e  formal  banquet  and  the  minister  had  just 
finished  saying  grace,  when  a  waiter  spilled  a  bowl  of  steaming  soup 
into  his  lap.  The  clergyman  sizzled  and  squirmed  and  then  remarked  in 
anguished  tones: 

"Will  some  layman  kindly  say  some  appropriate  remarks.*' 

Professional  fees 


2124.  r^ie  small-town  doctor  had  been  having  the  usual  dif- 
ficulty in  securing  payment  for  his  services.  To  impress  the  obligation 
on  the  minds  of  his  patients,  he  posted  a  sign  in  his  waiting-room: 

"Ten  dollars  for  first  visit. 

"Seven-fifty  for  second  visit. 

"Five  dollars  for  all  further  visits.** 
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A  total  stranger  walked  into  his  office  one  afternoon,  obviously 

trying  to  save  some  money.  "Well,  doctor,**  he  greeted,  *liere  I  am 
again  for  the  third  visit." 

"Glad  to  see  you  again/'  the  doctor  retorted.  "You  are  looking  just 
fine.  Continue  the  same  treatment.  That  will  be  five  dollars!" 

—  M.  R.  BEASLEY  in  American  Mercury 

Professionol  services 

2125.     Fritz  Kreisler,  the  violin  virtuoso,  was  invited  to  dinner  by 
a  New  York  dowager  and  asked  to  bring  his  violin.  At  the  end  of 
dinner  he  was  asked  if  he  would  play  for  the  guests.  Kreisler  obliged. 
The  next  day,  according  to  Dr.  Howard  Mitchell,  director  of  the 
National   Symphony   Orchestra   in  Washington,   the   dowager   was 
amazed  to  receive  a  bill  for  $5,000  from  the  artist. 
"But  Mr.  Kreisler,"  she  protested  by  phone,  "you  were  my  guest." 
"No/5  Kreisler  replied,  *1  was  your  performer.  Had  I  been  your 
guest,  you  would  have  invited  Mrs.  Kreisler/' 


Progress 

2126.  A  house  pulled  down  is  half  rebuilt 

—  Old  proverb 

2127.  ^ne  aSe  blows  bubbles  and  the  next  breaks  them. 

—  WILLIAM  COWPER,  Letters 

2128.  AH  genuine  progress  results  from  finding  new  facts.  No 
law  can  be  passed  to  make  an  acre  yield  300  bushels.  God  has  already 
established  the  laws.  It  is  for  us  to  discover  them,  and  to  learn  the 
facts  by  which  we  can  obey  them. 

McMlLLEN 


2129.     Every  door  opens  to  something  and  it  is  better  to  go  to- 
ward that  something  than  to  sit  staring  at  the  blank  wall  of  time. 

—  Open  Every  Door  by  ZELDA  POPKIN 
(E.  P.  Button  &  Company,  Inc.) 


2130*     ^e  art  °^  progress  is  to  preserve  order  amid  change,  and 
to  preserve  change  amid  order. 

—  A.  N.  WHITEHEAD,  "Process  and 
Reality 
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2131.  '^ie  European  talks  of  progress  because  by  the  aid  o£  a 
few  scientific  discoveries  he  has  established  a  society  which  has  mis- 
taken comfort  for  civilization. 

—  BENJAMIN  DISBAELI 

2132,  A  point  which  yesterday  was  invisible  is  its  goal  today, 
and  will  be  its  starting  point  tomorrow. 

—  THOMAS  BABINGTON  MACAULAY, 
Essay  on  Lord  Bacon 

2133*  There  is  much  to  support  the  belief  that  there  is  a  struggle 
for  existence  among  ideas,  and  that  those  tend  to  prevail  which  cor- 
respond with  the  changing  needs  of  humanity. 

—  W.  R.  INGE,  Outspoken  Essays 

2134.  The  business  of  life  is  to  go  forward. 

—  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON 

2135.  Every  generation  needs  regeneration. 

—  C.  H.  SPURGEON,  Salt  Cellars 

2136.  Renaember  that  it  is  just  as  important  to  know  when  to 
let  go  of  an  old  idea  as  it  is  to  know  when  and  how  to  accept  a  new 
one.  Refusing  to  give  up  a  weak,  resentful,  or  outmoded  idea  is  a 
common  cause  of  failure. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  sailor  climbing  a  rope  hand  over  hand?  He  lets 
go  with  one  hand  in  order  to  reach  up  and  take  a  higher  hold  on  the 
rope.  He  climbs  by  letting  go  of  the  old  handholds  and  grasping  new 
ones.  You  and  I  can  climb  spiritually  by  the  same  process,  letting  go 
of  old  ideas  by  denial  and  grasping  new  and  higher  ones  by  affirma- 
tion .  .  , 

—  LQWET.I.  FILLMOBE,  "Weekly  Unity 

2137.  An  Athenian  harpist  named  Timotheus  added  four  strings 
to  the  common  seven-string  harp  and  won  great  popularity  in  his  home 
city. 

But  the  city  fathers  of  Sparta  threatened  him  with  death  if  he  ever 
again  appeared  in  that  town  with  his  new  harp.  They  argued  that 
the  seven-stringed  instruments  had  always  served  them  and  they 
wanted  nothing  new. 

Athens  went  on  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  world.  It 
stiH  has  an  imperishable  place  in  the  minds  of  millions.  Sparta  is  al- 
most forgotten. 
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The   Athenians   welcomed   changes.    The   Spartans,    worshipping 

hardness  and  war,  concerned  themselves  little  with  new  ideas. 

2138.  Progress  in  every  age  results  only  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  some  men  and  women  who  refuse  to  believe  that  what  they  know 
to  be  right  cannot  be  done. 

—  RUSSELL  W.  DAVENPOKT 


2139.  W2611  $*e  oa^  *s  felled  the  whole  forest  echoes  with  its 
fall,  but  a  hundred  acorns  are  sown  in  silence  by  an  unnoticed  breeze. 

—  THOMAS  CARLYLE 

2140.  Progress  is  always  the  result  of  the  work  of  people  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  conditions  as  they  exist. 

2141.  Progress  is  merely  the  slow  process  of  falling  in  line  with 
the  schemes  of  the  minority. 

2142.  New  and  stirring  things  are  belittled,  because  if  they  are 
not  belittled  the  humiliating  question  arises,  "Why  then  are  you  not 
taking  part  in  them?" 

-H.  G.  WELLS,  The  World  of 
Wittiam  Clissold 

2143.  If  we  are  *°  ma^e  progress,  we  must  not  repeat  history 
but  make  new  history.  We  must  add  to  the  inheritance  left  by  our 
ancestors. 

2144.  Yield  today  that  which  is  reasonably  asked  and  resist 
tomorrow  that  which  you  will  be  borne  out  in  resisting;  but  do  not  let 
us  put  ourselves  in  the  wrong  today  merely  for  the  fear  that  we  may 
find  ourselves  in  the  right  tomorrow. 

—  LORD  PALMERSTON 


2145.  Wfort  we  call  progress  is  the  exchange  of  one  Nuisance  for 
another  Nuisance. 

—  HAVELOCK  ELLIS 

Promises 

2146.  ^-e  wk°  &  most  slow  in  making  a  promise  is  the  most 
faithful  in  the  performance  of  it. 

—  JEAN  JACQUES  ROXTSSEAU 
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2147.  ^e  smallest  actual  good  is  better  than  the  most  mag- 
nificent promise  of  impossibilities. 

—  THOMAS  BABINGTON  MACAULAY 

2148.  A  mind  that  is  conscious  of  its  integrity  scorns  to  say  more 

than  it  means  to  perform. 

—  ROBERT  BURNS 

Promotion 

2149.  "How  come  you  weren't  promoted  to  that  big  job  at  your 
place  of  work?  Don't  you  know  the  business  well  enough?" 

*1  know  all  about  it  Can  handle  any  job  in  the  place." 

"Do  you  have  a  bad  attendance  record?" 

"No.  I  haven't  missed  a  day  in  twenty-five  years.  Never  late,  or 
never  go  home  early." 

"What  a  man!  What,  then,  kept  you  from  getting  the  job?" 

Tm  too  slow." 

"That's  nothing.  Lots  of  people  in  big  jobs  are  slow  workers." 

Tm  not  a  slow  worker.  I  mean  I'm  too  slow  to  laugh  when  the  boss 
tells  a  joke." 

Proof 

2150*    That  which  proves  too  much  proves  nothing. 

—  French  proverb 

Prophecy 

2151.  Prophets  are  twice  stoned—first  in  anger;  then,  after  their 
death,  with  a  handsome  slab  in  the  graveyard. 

—  CHRISTOPHEB  MORLEY 

Propriety 

2152.  During  a  publicity  build-up  of  a  fund-raising  campaign 
for  an  orphanage  to  be  built  near  a  small  western  city,  a  priest  was 
asked  to  pose  for  some  photographs.  To  add  interest,  as  is  the  custom 
these  days,  the  photographer  brought  along  a  movie  starlet.  The  pretty 
blonde  sat  down  next  to  the  priest. 

The  photographer  urged  the  priest  to  move  a  little  closer  to  the  girl. 
"It's  all  right,  father,"  he  said  jocularly,  "I  know  her  husband." 
"Yes,"  the  priest  replied,  "but  you  don't  know  my  bishop!" 
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Prosperity 

2153.    True  prosperity  is  the  result  of  well  placed  confidence  in 

ourselves  and  our  fellow  man. 


2154«  The  prosperity  of  a  country  depends,  not  on  the  abun- 
dance of  its  revenues,  nor  on  the  strength  of  its  fortifications,  nor  on  the 
beauty  of  its  public  buildings  but  it  consists  in  the  number  of  its  men 

of  enlightenment  and  character. 

—  MABTIN  L  OTHER 

Protocol 

2155.  A  movie  actor  just  back  from  Germany  related  a  tangled 
problem  in  protocol  that  turned  up  during  the  shooting  of  an  American 
picture  there.  Seems  the  director  of  the  thing  advertised  for  a  lot  of 
extras  to  play  German  soldiers.  When  he  had  assembled  a  sufficient 
number  for  his  purpose,  he  summarily  selected  every  tenth  man  in  line 
to  play  an  officer.  After  three  weeks  of  shooting,  the  director  was  in- 
formed that  a  delegation  of  members  of  the  cast  wanted  to  have  a  talk 
with  him  about  working  conditions.  The  delegation  was  made  up  of 
the  officers*  corps  he  had  chosen  so  casually,  and  what  the  delegates 
wished  to  discuss  was  an  injustice.  "Herr  Direktor,"  said  their  spokes- 
man, "it  is  not  right  that  we,  the  officer  actors,  should  eat  at  the  table 
with  the  actors  who  are  not  officers." 

Proverbs 

2156.  •*•  proverb  is  a  short  sentence  based  on  long  experience. 

—  MIGUEL,  DE  CERVANTES 

Psychiatry 

2157.  The  trouble  with  some  psychiatrists  who  believe  in  shock 
treatments  is  they  use  bills  instead  of  pills. 

-DR.  O.  A.  BATTISTA 

2158.  Psychiatrist:  someone  whoTl  listen  to  you  as  long  as  you 
don't  make  sense. 


2159.  ^ke  psychiatrist  who  advises  parents  to  spend  more  time 
with  their  children  may  just  be  trying  to  drum  up  more  business  for 
himself. 
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2160.  ^e  ^ave  *°  ^e  a^e  to  ^e  at  Peace  ^^o^g  *ke  different 
cultures  and  religions  without  sacrificing  what  is  differently  cherished 
and  worshipped  .  .  .  How  the  necessarily  private  and  personal  minds 
can  become  harmoniously  minded  is  one  of  the  studies  within  psychia- 

try and  in  all  the  search  and  research  of  the  sciences  that  work  together 
on  and  for  man.  .  .  . 

—  DR.  ADOLF  MEYEB 

2161.  There's  nothing  wrong  with  the  average  person  that  a 
good  psychiatrist  can't  exaggerate. 


Public  opinion 

2162.  A  famous  editor  was  being  questioned  by  a  young  lady 
with  journalistic  aspirations.  She  asked:  TDo  you  feel  you  have  influ- 
enced public  opinion?" 

After  pondering  a  moment,  the  editor  replied:  "No,  public  opinion 
is  something  like  a  mule  I  used  to  drive.  In  order  to  drive  him  success- 
fully, I  always  had  to  watch  the  way  he  was  going  and  then  follow 
closely." 

2163.  Aristotle  laid  down  the  basic  rule,  not  only  for  candidates 
for  public  office,  but  for  all  men  who  seek  to  influence  public  opinion, 
when  he  said:  "Think  like  a  wise  man,  but  communicate  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people/' 

—  CLEM  WHTTAKEB  &  LEONE  BAXTER, 
"Campaign  Blunders  Can  Change 
History/'  Public  Relations  Journal 

Public  speaking 

2164.  ^e  ^ate  Senator  Alben  W.  BarHey  once  told  the  story 
of  how  he  had  used  a  manuscript,  instead  of  notes,  for  a  talk.  After 
he  sat  down,  he  turned  to  a  friend  and  asked,  "What  did  you  think 
of  it?" 

"Well/*  came  the  answer,  "I  have  only  three  criticisms.  First,  you 
read  it.  Second,  you  read  it  poorly.  Third,  it  wasn't  worth  reading/* 

2165.  Speeches  are  often  like  eggs.  You  don't  need  to  eat  the 
whole  of  an  egg  nor  hear  the  whole  of  a  speech  to  know  that  it  is  bad. 

—  WALTER  HINES  PAGE 
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2166.  Just  tkink  before  you  take  the  floor: 
The  whale,  without  a  doubt, 
Would  never  feel  the  harpoon's  steel 
If  he  didn't  come  up  to  spout. 

—  S.  S.  BIDDLE 

2167.  "Never  begin  a  speech  by  addressing  your  audience  as 
friends"  someone  has  advised,  "because  until  you  quit  talking  five 
minutes  earlier  than  they  expected,  they  are  not  your  friends" 

—  MILDRED  S.  FENNER,  Editor, 
NEA  Journal 

2168*     Chairmaning:  the  art  of  being  one  up  on  the  lecturer. 

2169.  Banquet  chairman:  "Our  next  speaker  is  a  man  who  needs 

all  the  introduction  he  can  get." 

2170.  Speak  when  you're  angry  and  youTl  make  the  best  speech 
youll  ever  regret. 

2171.  ^  youVe  heard  this  story  before,  please  don't  stop  me 
because  I  so  enjoy  hearing  myself  tell  it. 

2172.  When  the  Viennese  composer,  Oscar  Straus,  first  came  to 
New  York  a  banquet  was  arranged  in  his  honor.  There  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  silver  goblet  adorned  with  the  signatures  of  his  ad- 
mirers. 

Straus  looked  at  the  beautiful  goblet  and  said:  TLadies  and  gentle- 
men, I  arrived  at  this  country  only  a  few  hours  ago,  and  my  English, 
I  fear,  is  not  very  good  yet.  I  have,  however,  in  these  few  hours 
learned  two  words  which  seem  to  me  to  be  the  most  important  in 
your  language:  one  is  Well'  and  the  other  is  lousy.*  So  I  thank  you 
for  this  swell  present,  and  will  you  please  excuse  this  lousy  speech!" 

—  BERNAKD  GRUN,  PBINCE  OF  VIENNA 


2173.  ^  am  i*1  *^e  same  P-frgbt  as  Ae  mosquito  who  arrived  at 
the  nudist  camp,  surveyed  the  territory  and  said,  "I  don't  know  where 
to  begin." 

2174.  When  still  a  lad,  Benjamin  Franklin  said  to  his  mother,  "I 
have  imbibed  an  acephalous  molluscous/*  Supposing  he  had  swallowed 
something  poisonous  his  mother  forced  him  to  take  a  large  dose  of  an 
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emetic.  When  he  got  over  the  effects  of  the  medicine  he  said,  "I  had 
eaten  nothing  but  an  oyster."  Then  his  mother  thrashed  him  for  de- 
ceiving her.  Then  and  there  Benjamin  vowed  never  again  to  use  big 
words  when  little  words  would  do. 

—  Adapted  from  Principles  6-  Practice 
of  Preaching  by  Ilion  T.  Jones,  by 

permission  of  Abingdon  Press 

2175.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  so  the  story  goes,  was  once  asked 
by  a  young  preacher  how  he  could  make  his  congregation  keep  awake 
and  attentive  during  his  sermons.  Beecher  replied  that  he  always  had 
a  man  watch  for  sleepers  with  instructions,  as  soon  as  he  saw  anyone 
start  nodding  or  dozing,  to  hasten  to  the  pulpit  and  wake  up  the 
preacher. 

2176.  A  minister  was  asked  to  address  the  graduating  ckss  in  a 
small  town  about  100  miles  away.  He  knew  no  one  there  and  won- 
dered why  he  had  been  chosen. 

On  graduation  night,  the  principal  began  his  introduction.  "Rev- 
erend Smith  does  not  know  it,  but  about  a  year  ago  I  was  in  his 
community  on  a  Sunday  morning  and  I  dropped  in  at  his  church 
service.  The  sermon  I  heard  that  morning  was  so  fine,  I  decided  this 
was  the  man  we  wanted  to  speak  to  us  at  our  next  graduation  exer- 
cise." For  the  next  five  minutes,  he  gave  a  fully  accurate,  and  complete, 
outline  of  the  sermon  of  the  previous  year. 

The  waiting  speaker  grew  paler  with  each  flattering  word.  Little  did 
anyone  know  that  the  address  he  had  in  his  pocket  was  the  sermon 
being  so  carefully  outlined  to  the  waiting  audience! 

2177*  Lecture:  something  that  can  make  you  feel  numb  on  one 
end  and  dumb  on  the  other. 

2178.  George  Bernard  Shaw  was  once  invited  to  speak  at  a 
dinner  where  the  speeches  had  been  far  too  many  and  far  too  long 
for  the  patience  of  the  audience.  They  waited  expectantly  for  Mr, 
Shaw,  who  was  last  to  speak.  When  the  roar  of  applause  had  sub- 
sided, "Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "the  subject  is  not  exhausted, 
but  we  are/'  and  sat  down. 

—  C.  KENT  WEIGHT,  Unaccustomed  as  I  Am 

2179.  After-dinner  speeches  should  be  like  my  second  Schmelling 
fight  and  last  about  three  seconds. 

—  JOE  Louis 
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2180.  ^n  ^e  ^rst  moments  of  your  speech,  you  get  the  audience 
with  you  or  against  you.  If  you  can  start  with  something  against  your- 
self, so  long  as  it  is  obviously  untrue,  it  helps  to  win  them.  If  you  can 
make  it  real  funny,  so  much  the  better. 

—  MARTIN  C.  BRIGGS,  Toasfmaster 

2181*  Hunter,  the  great  Glasgow  teacher  of  medicine,  once  had 
only  one  student  attend  his  lecture.  He  sent  the  attendant  to  bring  in 
the  skeleton,  in  order  that  he  might  begin  his  address  with  "Gentle- 
men." 

—  Sm  WILLIAM  MAC  EWEN 

2182,  ^  oratory  is  a  lost  art,  let's  leave  it  that  way, 

2183.  ®ne  can'*  blame  the  graduating  senior  for  being  skeptical. 
If  the  guy  up  there  making  the  commencement  oration  is  so  smart, 
how  come  he  doesn't  know  when  to  stop  talking? 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 


2184.  At  a  h*Sn  level  diplomatic  conference,  a  reporter  asked  a 
hurrying  diplomat  what  he  thought  about  a  certain  international  prob- 
lem. "Don't  bother  me  now,"  snapped  the  conferee.  "I  must  make  a 
speech.  This  is  no  time  to  think." 

2185.  Long-distance  cable  communication  is  made  possible  by 
boosters  every  few  miles  to  increase  the  signal.  What  is  true  of  an 
electrical  impulse  is  also  true  of  direct  communication.  It  must  have 
a  booster  every  few  minutes  to  keep  it  vital  and  alive. 

—  EDGAK  N.  JACKSON,  "Engaging  the 
Mind  of  the  Listener" 

2186.  A  sPeech  is  like  a  bad  tooth;  the  longer  it  takes  to  draw 
it  out,  the  more  it  hurts. 

—  W.  E.  SUTER 

2187.  There  are  three  things  to  aim  at  in  public  speaking:  first, 
to  get  into  your  subject,  then  to  get  your  subject  into  yourself,  and 
lastly,  to  get  your  subject  into  your  hearts. 

—  BISHOP  GREGG 

2188*        Though  old  the  thought  and  oft  exprest, 
Tis  his  at  last  who  says  it  best. 

—  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 
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2189.  ^°°  manY  speakers  still  confuse  the  seating  capacity  of 
the  hall  with  the  sitting  capacity  of  the  audience. 

2190.  Eddie  Cantor  was  telling  about  the  entertaining  he  does 
as  toastmaster  and  MC,  and  the  practical  solution  he  has  to  holding 
down  after-dinner  speakers.  ftl  ask  the  speakers  in  advance  how  much 
time  they  want.  If  a  man  insists  he  needs  an  hour  to  get  his  message 
across,  I  take  a  slip  of  paper  out  of  my  pocket  and  give  it  to  him: 
This  one  can  be  read  in  a  minute  and  fifty  seconds.'"  Immediately 
the  speeches  get  shorter  and  surer.  On  the  slip  of  paper:  the  Gettysburg 
Address. 


2191.  ^  ta^e  ^e  vtew*  &at  if  you  cannot  say  what  you  have 
to  say  in  twenty  minutes,  you  should  go  away  and  write  a  book 
about  it. 

—  LORD  BRABAZON 

2192.  Toastmaster:  a  gentleman  who  introduces  a  gentleman 
who  needs  no  introduction. 


2193.  ^ost  speakers  have  three  speeches.  The  first  is  what  he 
has  written  down,  the  second  is  what  he  actually  delivers,  and  the 
third  is  what  he  wishes  he  had  said  after  it  is  all  over. 

2194.  Public  speaking  is  like  selling.  The  salesman  sells  goods 
or  services.  The  speaker  sells  ideas.  The  salesman  tests  his  effectiveness 
by  name  on  the  dotted  line.  The  speaker  tests  his  effectiveness  by  the 
applause,  or  by  the  vote  which  is  taken  following  his  appeal.  If  he 
gets  his  idea  across  to  the  audience  so  that  they  will  act  or  vote  as 
he  has  urged  them  to  do,  his  speech  is  a  success. 

—  R.  C.  SMEDLEY,  Toastmaster 


2195.  ^e  °kject  °£  oratory  alone  is  not  truth,  but  persuasion. 

—  FRANCOIS  DE  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD 

2196.  Emily  Kimbrough  recounted  this  anecdote  on  a  WCBS 
broadcast: 

I  was  to  speak  one  evening  in  Canada  and  the  chairman  said,  "Miss 
Kimbrough,  you'll  dine  in  your  hotel  room,  won't  you?" 

And  I  said,  "No,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  an  engagement  to  dine 
with  an  old  college  friend/'  At  her  look  of  dismay,  I  assured  her  that 
it  would  be  quite  all  right.  "I  promise  you/'  I  said,  "that  I'm  not  the 
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land  of  lecturer  who  has  to  Be  in  a  dark  room  with  a  damp  cloth 
pressed  over  my  forehead  before  I  go  on." 

"Oh,  Miss  Kimbrough"  she  said,  "it's  not  that  at  all.  But  you  see, 
well—  to  be  quite  frank—  we  do  like  for  our  speakers  to  dine  alone  up 
in  their  room,  because  we  count  so  much  on  the  element  of  surprise. 
Should  a  speaker  be  seen  ahead  of  time,  there  might,  you  know,  be  a 
considerable  return  of  tickets." 

—  Reader's  Digest 


2197.  r^le  f^nc^°n  of  a  master  of  ceremonies  in  relation  to  a 

speaker  is  like  a  fan  to  a  dancer:  it  calls  attention  to  the  subject,  but 
makes  no  attempt  to  cover  it. 

2198.  The  real  art  of  being  a  good  master  of  ceremonies  is  not 
only  to  say  the  right  thing  at  the  right  place  but  to  leave  unsaid  the 

wrong  thing  at  the  tempting  moment. 

2199.  RUNNER-UP 

An  officer  of  the  Telephone  Company  has  confessed  to  us  in  writing 
that  he  went  back  to  his  prep  school  before  the  end  of  the  spring  term, 
learned  something,  and  expects  to  go  on  studying  all  summer  in  one 
way  or  another.  Over  the  last  thirty  years,  it  seems,  he  has  been  a 
guest  speaker  at  practically  every  club  of  Rotarians,  Kiwanians,  Lions, 
and  the  like,  in  the  New  England  area  served  by  his  branch  of  the 
company,  and  has  also  frequently  been  asked  to  speak  at  most  of  the 
colleges,  prep  schools,  and  high  schools  in  the  region. 

Recently,  the  rector  of  his  own  school,  a  large  academy  near 
Boston,  invited  him  to  give  a  talk  to  the  students,  and  he  accepted. 
He  had  hardly  started  speaking  when  he  noted,  with  pleased  surprise, 
that  he  had  a  heart-warmingly  attentive  audience.  Every  pair  of  eyes 
was  looking  at  him  unwaveringly  except—  and  this  pleased  him  even 
more—  every  now  and  then  when  the  eyes  were  lowered  and  hurried 
notes  were  jotted  in  notebooks.  Inspired  by  all  this,  our  executive 
swelled  and  bloomed  on  the  platform,  and  gave  what  he  believes  was 
unquestionably  the  best  talk  of  his  career. 

The  applause  was  somewhat  perfunctory,  under  the  circumstances, 
but  he  put  this  down  to  the  undemonstrativeness  of  adolescents, 
and,  flushed  and  happy,  started  off  on  a  nostalgic  inspection  of 
the  school,  under  the  wing  of  the  rector.  In  the  corridor,  a  secretary 
rushed  up  to  say  that  there  was  a  long-distance  call  for  the  rector,  so 
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the  rector  grabbed  the  nearest  adolescent,  introduced  Mm,  and  told 
Mm  to  take  care  of  the  guest.  Our  executive  told  the  boy  how  pleased 
he  had  been  at  the  attentiveness  of  the  audience  and,  patting  him  on 
the  shoulder,  asked  if  he  would  show  him  some  of  the  notes  he  had 
made—  just  wanted  to  see  wMch  of  the  things  he  had  said  had  been  of 
particular  interest.  The  boy  blushed,  hemmed  and  hawed,  and  finally 
blurted  out  the  truth,  like  George  Washington.  The  English  Depart- 
ment, he  said,  offers  a  bonus  of  fifteen  points  to  the  student  who  spots 
and  records  the  greatest  number  of  grammatical  errors,  ambiguities, 
redundancies,  and  barbarisms  in  the  speeches  made  at  school.  As  our 
executive  tottered  in  Ms  tracks,  he  was  offered,  in  conclusion,  a  morsel 
of  comfort:  "The  Mghest  score,  sir,  is  held  by  Robert  L.  Ripley,  and 
I'm  afraid  your  score,  sir,  won't  quite  beat  it." 


2200.  W^ei1  Thomas  R.  Marshall  was  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  he  was  once  invited  to  speak  at  a  political  meeting  in  a 
small  Iowa  town.  The  hall  was  packed  and  the  air  was  stifling.  For 
some  reason  it  was  impossible  to  open  the  windows,  and  one  had  to 
be  broken. 

It  was  feared  that  the  noise  would  startle  the  audience  and  perhaps 
throw  them  into  a  panic.  The  mayor  of  the  town,  who  was  also  on  the 
platform,  stepped  forward  to  give  warning  and  calm  the  audience. 
The  audience,  however,  had  not  assembled  to  listen  to  the  mayor,  and 
overwhelmed  Mm  with  cries  of  "We  want  Marshall!  We  want  Mar- 
shall!" 

Silence  was  not  restored  until  the  infuriated  mayor  let  out  at  the 
top  of  Ms  voice: 

*Tm  not  going  to  make  a  speech!  I  just  have  something  to  say." 

2201.  Discretion  in  speech  is  more  than  eloquence. 

—  FRANCIS  BACON 

2202.  When  prolonged  applause  greeted   the   appearance   of 
Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen  at  a  Minneapolis  meeting,  the  famed  cleric 
responded,  "Applause  before  a  speaker  begins  Ms  talk  is  an  act  of 
faith.  Applause  during  the  speech  is  an  act  of  hope.  Applause  after 
he  has  concluded  is  an  act  of  charity." 

—  BOB  HANSEN 

2203.  •  •  •  I  maiiy  a  time  recall  that  Franklin  and  Washington 
never  made  speeches  more  than  ten  minutes  long.  I  thought  of  their 
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countrymen  whose  speeches  were  too  lengthy  for  their  pith,  and  who 
were  compared  to  a  train  of  fifteen  cars  conveying  a  single  passenger. 

—  JOHN  MORLEY,  Recollections 


2204.  -^  *s  a  sac^  th^g  when  men  have  neither  the  wit  to  speak 
well  nor  judgment  to  hold  their  tongues. 

—  JEAN  BE  LA  BRXJYERE 

2205.  A  toastmaster  is  the  man  at  a  banquet  whose  duty  it  is 
to  inform  you  that  the  best  part  of  the  entertainment  is  now  over. 

2206*    A  speech  should  be  so  short  that  when  it's  over  you  can 
still  remember  the  beginning. 

2207.     Long-winded  lecturer:  If  I  have  talked  too  long,  it's  be- 
cause I  haven't  my  watch  with  me,  and  there's  no  clock  in  this  hall. 
Voice  from  audience:  There's  a  calendar  behind  you. 


2208.  ^*  *s  sometimes  difficult  for  a  speaker  to  choose  a  partic- 
ular topic.  In  this  connection  one  might  well  find  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Mary  O'Brien,  who  was  given  a  piece  of  wedding  cake  and 
told  to  sleep  upon  it,  so  that  she  might  dream,  as  she  expressed  it,  of 
her  future  fiance,  and  the  next  day  when  asked  about  it,  "What  do 
you  think,"  she  said,  "I  dreamt  of  the  69th  regiment." 

—  Ascribed  to  THOMAS  DARLINGTON  and 
reprinted  by  permission  from  The 
Public  Speaker's  Scrapbook,  pub- 
lished by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  copyright,  1935,  William 
G.  Hoffman 

2209.  During  a  pause  in  a  long,  tiring  speech,  one  guest  was 
heard  to  say  to  another:  '"What  follows  this  speaker?" 

"Wednesday,"  came  the  response  from  a  second  guest. 


2210.  There  is  a  French  proverb  which  says  that  any  old  place 
in  a  speech  is  a  good  place  to  stop.  If,  as  far  as  you  have  gone,  you 
have  made  a  good  speech,  it  is  a  good  place  to  stop;  and  if,  as  far  as 
you  have  gone,  you  have  made  a  bad  speech,  it  is  a  hell  of  a  good 
place  to  stop. 

—  MAX  D.  STEUEB 
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2211.     As  a  vessel  is  known  by  the  sound,  whether  it  is  cracked 
or  not,  so  men  are  proved  by  their  speeches  whether  they  be  wise  or 

foolish. 

—  DEMOSTHENES 

2212*    Veteran  speakers  usually  gesture  vigorously  and  walk 

around.  A  moving  target  is  harder  to  hit. 

—  FRANKLIN  P.  JONES 

2213      After-dinner  speaking  is  the  art  of  saying  nothing  briefly. 

2214.  A  well-known  actor  was  seated  at  the  guest  table  at  a 
dinner  given  at  a  large  New  York  hotel.  Among  other  things,  he  was 
known  to  be  a  free  thinker  along  theological  lines.  When  the  hour  for 
starting  the  dinner  arrived  the  toastmaster,  a  very  religious  man,  dis- 
covered there  was  no  minister  of  the  Gospel  present,  despite  the  fact 
that  several  had  been  invited.  In  the  emergency  he  turned  to  the 
actor  and  asked  him  to  give  the  benediction. 

The  actor  rose,  lowered  his  head,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  deep  hush 
said  fervently: 
'There  being  no  clergyman  present,  let  us  thank  God!" 

—  From  MABION  D.  MOSHEB,  More 
Toasts  (H.  W.  Wilson,  1922) 

2215.  ^r>  Marion  LeRoy  Burton,  one  time  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.,  always  secured  attention  for  his  next  statement 
with  this  line: 

"I  now  propose  to  speak  to  you  with  the  brutal  frankness  of  a  blood 
relation!" 

2216.  William  Lyon  Phelps,  professor  of  English  literature  at 
Yale,  always  complained  that  he  got  credit  for  only  25  percent  of  the 
after-dinner  speeches  he  actually  made.  "Every  time  I  accept  an  in- 
vitation to  speak,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  "I  really  make  four  addresses. 
First,  is  the  speech  I  prepare  in  advance.  That  is  pretty  good.  Second, 
is  the  speech  I  really  make.  Third,  is  the  speech  I  make  on  the  way 
home,  which  is  the  best  of  all;  and  fourth,  is  the  speech  the  news- 
papers next  morning  say  I  made,  which  bears  no  relation  to  any  of 
the  others/* 

2217*    A  man  was  engaged  by  two  different  organizations  in  a 
certain  city  to  give  inspirational  addresses,  one  at  a  noon  luncheon  and 
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the  other  at  a  "banquet.  A  few  days  later,  he  received  the  following 
note  from  the  president  of  one  of  the  organizations: 

"Dear  Professor:  I  see  that  you  have  charged  us  $50  for  giving  a 
15-minute  talk  at  our  banquet.  I  have  since  learned  that  you  delivered 
a  similar  talk  before  the  Sinawik  Club  and  charged  them  only  $25. 
Will  you  please  explain  this  discrimination?** 

The  "professor"  promptly  replied:  "At  the  luncheon  club  I  was  the 
only  speaker.  At  your  banquet  1  was  obliged  to  endure  an  hour  and 
a  half  of  acute  mental  distress  while  listening  to  speeches  by  you,  the 
mayor,  the  chief  of  police,  and  a  member  of  the  state  legislature." 

2218.  A  toastmaster  is  a  fiduciary  who  holds  the  time  of  the 
audience  in  trust  for  the  speakers. 

—  DAVID  SHER 


2219.  *Tne  hardest  part  of  a  lecture,"  insists  an  experienced 
speaker,  "is  waking  up  the  audience  after  the  man  who  introduces  me 
has  concluded  his  remarks." 


2220.    Think  twice  before  you  speak  and  you  will  speak  twice 
the  better  for  it. 


2221.  ^e  sPea^er  was  a  famous  engineer;  the  occasion,   a 
dinner  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He 
was  last  on  the  program  and  midnight  had  arrived.  His  subject  was 
"Applied  Science/'  and  his  speech  was  as  follows:  "Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, at  this  late  hour  I  advise  you  to  illustrate  the  Applications  of 
Science  by  applying  a  match  to  the  wick  of  your  bedroom  candle.  Let 
us  all  go  to  bed." 

2222.  Joseph  H.  Choate  and  Chauncey  Depew  were  invited  to  a 
dinner.  Mr.  Choate  was  to  speak,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Depew 
to  introduce  him,  which  he  did  thus:  "Gentlemen,  permit  me  to  intro- 
duce Ambassador   Choate,   America's   most  inveterate   after-dinner 
speaker.  All  you  need  to  do  to  get  a  speech  out  of  Mr.  Choate  is  to 
open  his  mouth,  drop  in  a  dinner  and  up  comes  your  speech." 

Mr.  Choate  thanked  the  Senator  for  his  compliment,  and  then  said: 
"Mr.  Depew  says  if  you  open  my  mouth  and  drop  in  a  dinner  up 
will  come  a  speech,  but  I  warn  you  that  if  you  open  your  mouths  and 
drop  in  one  of  Senator  Depew's  speeches  up  will  come  your  dinners." 
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2223*    Lecturers  should  remember  that  the  capacity  of  the  mind 
to  absorb  is  limited  to  what  the  seat  can  endure. 


2224.  Dr-  Presto11   Bradley,  the  popular  Chicago   clergyman, 
once  told  "a  group  of  book-lovers  of  a  visitor  to  his  church  who  arrived 
during  the  middle  of  his  sermon  and  inquired  of  the  usher  stationed 
outside  the  door:  "How  long  has  he  been  talking?" 

"Forty-five  years/'  answered  the  outer  guard,  evidently  mistaking 
the  import  of  the  question. 

"Oh,  in  that  case,  I  think  I'll  go  in  and  stay  for  the  finish,"  said  the 
stranger. 

2225.  An  after-dinner  speech  is  like  a  love  letter.  Ideally,  you 
should  begin  by  not  knowing  what  you  are  going  to  say,  and  end  by 
not  knowing  what  you've  said. 

—  LORD  JOWITT 

2226.  Good  speeches  are  like  pie.  They're  better  with  plenty  of 
short'ning. 

2227.  True  eloquence  consists  in  saying  all  that  is  necessary, 
and  nothing  but  what  is  necessary. 

—  FRANCOIS  DE  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD 

Punctuality 

2228.  Unfaithfulness  in  the  keeping  of  an  appointment  is  an 
act  of  clear  dishonesty.  You  may  as  well  borrow  a  person's  money  as 
his  time. 

—  HORACE  MANN 


2229.     ^Sn  on  a  box  of  fish  that  was  being  shipped  by  express: 
If  not  delivered  within  ten  days—never  mind. 

2230*    Punctuality  is  the  art  of  wasting  only  your  own  time. 

—  FRANKLIN  P.  JONES 


2231.  ^e  Double  with  being  punctual  is  that  there's  nobody 
there  to  appreciate  it. 

2232.  *  could  never  think  well  of  a  man's  intellectual  or  moral 
character,  if  he  was  habitually  unfaithful  to  his  appointments. 

—  NATHANIEL  EMMONS 
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2233.  Employer:  "Here  you  are,  twenty  minutes  late  again. 
Don't  you  know  what  time  we  start  work  at  tills  place?" 

New  employe:  "No,  sir,  they're  always  at  it  when  I  get  here." 

2234.  "Youll  be  late  for  the  party,  won't  you  dear?" 

"Oh  no,  auntie.  In  our  set  nobody  goes  to  a  party  until  everybody 
else  gets  there." 

Punctuation 

2235.  Margaret  Anglin,  so  the  story  goes,  left  the  following 
message  stuck  in  the  mirror  of  Mrs.  Fiske's  dressing  room: 

"Margaret  Anglin  says  Mrs.  Fiske  is  the  best  actress  in  America." 
Mrs.  Fiske  read  it,  added  two  commas,  stuck  it  in  an  envelope,  and 

sent  it  back  to  Miss  Anglin.  It  read:  "Margaret  Anglin,  says  Mrs. 

Fiske,  is  the  best  actress  in  America. 

Punish  merit 

2236.  Punishment  must  always  be  individual,  and  for  individual 
guilt.  It  must  be  applied  only  for  offenses  clearly  defined  in  advance; 
standards  of  proof  must  be  rigid,  and  reasonable  doubts  must  be  re- 
solved in  favor  of  the  accused.  True,  measures  designed  for  preventive 
purposes  may  sometimes  have  an  inevitable  punitive  aspect. 

—  From  American  Security  and  Freedom 
by  MAURICE  J.  GOLDBLOOM,  a  study 
sponsored  by  The  American  Jewish 
Committee 

2237.  An  Army  general  was  making  an  inspection  of  mess  halls 
overseas.  At  an  isolated  post  in  Saudi  Arabia  he  called  the  mess  officer, 
a  second  lieutenant,  on  the  mat  for  inefficiency.  After  the  general  had 
chewed  him  out,  the  lieutenant  turned  on  his  heel  without  saluting. 

"Lieutenant,"  the  general  shouted,  "do  you  realize  what  I  can  do  to 
you  for  what  you  have  done?" 

The  lieutenant  slowly  turned  around.  "Sir,"  he  replied,  "I  am  a  second 
lieutenant.  I  am  in  Saudi  Arabia.  And  I  am  a  mess  officer.  Just  what 
more  can  you  do  to  me?" 

—  "Readers  Digest 


2238.  A.  man  wk°  aPPea*ed  for  jury  duty  had  been  examined  by 
both  the  defense  and  the  prosecution,  and  was  about  to  be  accepted, 
when  the  prosecutor  asked; 
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<€Do  you  "believe  in  capital  punishment?" 

The  prospective  juror  hesitated,  and  after  a  moment's  reflection 
replied: 

"Well,  yes,  sir,  I  do—  if  it  ain't  too  severe." 


2239*    ^°  Punish  an(i  no*  prevent  is  to  labor  at  the  pump  and 
leave  open  the  leak. 

—  THOMAS  FULLER,  Gnomoloqia 


2240*  A&er  a  tar<i  ^  at  *ke  °ffice>  Dad  Ianded  on  Junior  for 
something  he  had  been  warned  against  several  times. 

"Don't  punish  him  this  time,"  Mother  pleaded.  "Wait  'til  he  does  it 
again." 

"Yeah,"  challenged  the  father,  "but  what  if  he  doesn't  do  it  again?" 

—  RALPH  PAUL,  quoted  by  Larry  Wolters, 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syn- 
dicate 

2241*  Punishment,  as  it  is  presently  applied,  is  only  a  deterrent 
to  those  who  rarely  attract  it,  and  it  is  not  a  deterrent  to  those  who  are 
continuously  subjected  to  it. 

—  A.  A.  BRILL,  M.D. 

2242.  ^r-  Smith  staggered  in  wild-eyed.  "I  shall  have  to  dis- 
charge that  chauffeur  of  mine,"  he  gasped.  "That  is  three  times  this 
week  he's  nearly  killed  me." 

"Oh,  my  dear,"  soothed  his  wife,  "just  give  him  one  more  chance." 

2243.  -^ear  f°U°ws  crime  and  is  its  punishment. 

—  VOLTAIRE,  S£mirami$ 

2244.  "^m  going  *°  g*ve  Y°u  &e  maximum  punishment,"  the 
judge  announced  to  a  crestfallen  defendant.  *Tm  not  going  to  put  you 
in  our  nice  jail.  Instead,  Tm  going  to  let  you  go  free  and  worry  about 
taxes,  shortages,  unemployment,  politics,  war,  and  the  high  cost  of 
living." 


2245.  ^e  are  not  Punished  for  our  sins,  but  by  them. 

—  ELBERT  HUBBARD 

2246.  I  never  sentence  a  man  to  death.  God  does  that.  I  only 
arrange  the  date. 

—  JUDGE  HENRY  GILDERSLKEVE 
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2247»  Before  you  beat  a  child,  be  sure  you  yourself  are  not  the 
cause  of  die  offense. 

—  AUSTIN  O'MAIXEY 

Purpose 

2248.  He  will  go  far,  who  knows  from  the  first  whither  he  is 
going. 

224*9.  -A-  purpose  gives  meaning  to  life.  It  is  like  the  hub  in  a 
wheel— with  every  spoke  fitted  into  it  to  make  a  strong  and  perfect 
circle.  Without  such  a  hub,  spokes  will  not  radiate  evenly  and  your 
wheel  will  lack  strength,  will  tend  to  break  apart  on  the  first  good 
bump  it  hits.  Given  a  strong  hub,  a  strong  purpose,  a  person  can  take 
a  surprising  number  of  shocks  and  bumps  on  the  outside  rim  without 
sustaining  permanent  damage. 

—  OVETA  GULP  HOBBY 

Quantity 

22  SO.     Shillings  always  beat  pounds  if  there  are  enough  of  them. 

—  BEBNABD  GILBERT,  Tyler  of  Bamet 

Quarrel 

2251,  Beware  of  entrance  to  a  quarrel;  but,  being  in,  bear  it 
that  the  opposer  may  be  aware  of  thee. 

—  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 

Questions 

2252,  ft  *s  no*  everY  question  that  deserves  an  answer. 

—  PXJBULTUS  SYRUS 

2253*  ^  ^°°^  may  ^  more  questions  in  an  hour  than  a  wise  man 
can  answer  in  seven  years. 

—  English  proverb 

2254*  •*•  Passenger  on  a  commuter  train  asked  the  conductor, 
"Is  smoking  permitted,  Mister?" 

"No,"  the  skipper  told  him, 

"Well,  where  did  all  these  cigarette  butts  and  all  this  smoke  come 
from?" 

The  man  in  uniform  replied:  "From  people  who  didn't  ask  ques- 
tions.** 
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Quotation 

2255.    A  ^ne  quotation  is  a  diamond  on  the  finger  of  a  man  of 
wit,  and  a  pebble  in  the  hand  of  a  fool. 

—  French  proverb 


2256*    ^e  art  of  quotation  requires  more  delicacy  in  the  prac- 
tice than  those  conceive  who  can  see  nothing  more  in  a  quotation  than 

an  extract. 

—  ISAAC  DISRAELI 

2257*    Quotation  is  the  highest  compliment  you  can  pay  to  an 
author. 

—  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON 


2258*     ^e  are  as  muc^  informed  of  a  writer's  genius  by  what  he 
selects  as  by  what  he  originates. 

—  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 


2259.     ^ur  ^est  thoughts  come  from  others. 

—  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 


2260.  Tke  l*terary  instinct  may  be  known  by  a  man's  keeping  a 
small  notebook  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  into  which  he  jots  down  any- 
thing that  strikes  him,  or  any  good  thing  that  he  hears  said,  or  a  refer- 
ence to  any  passage  which  he  thinks  will  come  in  useful  to  him.  Ernest 
had  such  a  notebook  always  with  him.  Even  when  he  was  at  Cam- 
bridge he  had  begun  the  practice  without  anyone's  having  suggested 
it  to  him.  These  notes  he  copied  out  from  time  to  time  into  a  book, 
which,  as  they  accumulated,  he  was  driven  into  indexing  approximately 
as  he  went  along. 

—  SAMUEL  BUTLER,  The  Way  of  All  Flesh 

2261.  "Old.  O'Hara  is  certainly  well  read.  He  repeated  a  beauti- 
ful quotation  last  night/* 

"What  was  it?" 

"I  can't  remember  the  exact  words,  but  he  said  he'd  rather  be  a 
something  in  a  something  than  a  something  or  other  in  a  something 
else." 

Reading 

2262.  The  people  who  do  not  have  time  to  read  books  because 
they  are  watching  television  would,  in  the  pre-TV  era,  not  have  had 
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time  to  read  books  because  they  were  driving  over  to  see  Cousin 
Nellie  or  were  going  to  the  movies  or  were  building  a  model  railroad. 

—  GRANVILLE  HICKS,  "Thoughts  in  a 

Small    Town    Library,"    American 
Scholar 


2263.  Resolve  to  edge  in  a  little  reading  every  day,  if  it  is  but  a 
single  sentence.  If  you  gain  fifteen  minutes  a  day,  it  will  make  itself 
felt  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

—  HORACE  MANN 


2264.     Today  a  reader,  tomorrow  a  leader. 

—  W.  FUSSELMAN 


Rebellion 

2265.    A-  ^^e  rebellion  now  and  then  is  a  good  thing. 

—  THOMAS  JEFFERSON 


Recognition 


2266.  R°bert  Henri,  the  well-known  artist,  was  attending  a 
private  showing  of  pictures  in  a  New  York  gallery.  He  was  standing 
before  a  fine  Sargent,  when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  brawny 
individual  admiring  the  same  canvas  and  mtirmiiring:  "They  have 
given  me  a  good  place  at  last." 

"You  in  this  sort  of  work?"  Henri  inquired. 

"Been  in  it  for  years,"  replied  the  brawny  one,  "and  this  is  the 
first  time  that  I  ever  got  on  the  line." 

"Ah,  indeed?"  exclaimed  Henri.  "And  where  is  your  picture?" 

The  man  pointed  to  the  Sargent. 

"That?"  said  Henri.  "Why,  Sargent  painted  that!" 

'Tainted  it,"  sniffed  the  other.  "Yes,  I  think  Sargent  was  the  man 
who  painted  the  picture—  but  it  was  me  who  made  the  frame." 

—  MAXWELL  DROKE,  The  Speaker's  Treasury 
of  Anecdotes  (Grosset  &  Dunlap) 


2267.     ^'s  it^d  for  a  fellow  to  keep  a  chip  on  his  shoulder  if 
you  allow  him  to  take  a  bow. 

—  BILLY  ROSE 
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Recreation 

2268*  I  <^021't  kn°w  of  any  finer  influence  on  our  life  than  the 
influence  of  play,  as  long  as  it  is  for  the  sake  of  sport  and  the  fun  there 
is  in  it. 

—  LUTHEK  BURBANK 


2269.  ^e  ^action  of  play  is  to  balance  life  in  relation  to  work, 
to  afford  a  refreshing  contrast  to  responsibility  and  routine,  to  keep 
alive  that  spirit  of  adventure  and  that  sense  of  proportion  which  pre- 
vents taking  oneself  and  one's  job  too  seriously,  and  thus  avert  the 
premature  death  of  youth,  and  not  infrequently  the  premature  death 
of  man  himself. 

—  AUSTIN  Fox  RIGGS,  quoted  in  Argonaut 

Reform 

2270.  R^03™  must  come  from  within,  not  from  without.  You 
cannot  legislate  for  virtue. 

—  CARDINAL  GIBBONS 

2271.  A  reform  is  a  correction  of  abuses;  a  revolution  is  a  trans- 
fer of  power. 

—  EDWABD  G.  BXJLWER-LYTTON 

2272.  Every  reform  was  once  a  private  opinion. 

—  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 

2273*    Reformers  sometimes  Lave  their  sights  so  fixed  on  success 
that  they  forget  to  start  on  themselves. 

2274.  Every  reform,  however  necessary,  will  by  weak  minds  be 
carried  to  an  excess  which  will  itself  need  reforming. 

—  SAMUEL  T.  COLEHIDGE, 
Biographia  Literaria 

2275.  Every  reform  movement  has  a  lunatic  fringe. 

—  THEODOBE  ROOSEVELT 


Regret 

2276.     Regre*  is  insight  that  comes  a  day  too  late. 
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2277.  Finish  every  day  and  be  done  with  it.  You  have  done  what 
you  could.  Some  blunders  and  absurdities  no  doubt  crept  in;  forget 
them  as  soon  as  you  can.  Tomorrow  is  a  new  day;  begin  it  well  and 

serenely  and  with  too  high  a  spirit  to  be  cumbered  with  your  old  non- 

sense. This  day  is  all  that  is  good  and  fair.  It  is  too  dear,  with  its 
hopes  and  invitations,  to  waste  a  moment  on  the  yesterdays. 

—  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 

Religion 

2278.  A  farmer  exhibited  at  a  county  fair  a  pumpkin  grown  in 
the  exact  shape  of  a  two-gallon  fug.  'When  it  was  no  bigger  than  my 
thumb,"  he  said,  "I  stuck  it  in  the  jug  and  just  let  it  grow.  When  it 
filled  the  jug,  it  quit  growing/' 

What  the  glass  jug  did  for  the  pumpkin,  our  beliefs  can  do  for  our 
souls.  We  grow  as  big  as  the  things  we  believe,  and  there  we  stop. 
Beliefs  are  creative,  and  they  also  are  restrictive.  They  make  us  what 
we  are,  and  limit  us  to  what  they  are. 

—  ROY  L.  SMITH,  "Shopping  for  a  Cheap 
Religion/'  Christian  Herald 

2279.  Atheism  is  the  H-bomb;  Faith  is  the  healer, 

—  DR.  Louis  L.  MANN 

2280.  Science  has  made  us  neighbors;  Religion  must  make  us 
brothers. 

—  Dn.  Loins  L.  MANN 

2281.  To  be  furious  in  religion  is  to  be  irreligiously  religious. 

—  WILLIAM  PENN 

2282.  Some  people  carry  their  religion  on  their  backs  like  a 
burden,  when  they  should  be  carrying  it  like  a  song  in  their  hearts. 

—  RONALD  E.  TERRY 


2283.  ]°^  Wilkes  was  once  asked  by  a  Roman  Catholic  gentle- 
man in  a  warm  dispute  upon  religion:  "Where  was  your  religion  be- 
fore Luther?" 

"Did  you  wash  your  face  this  morning?"  inquired  the  facetious 
alderman. 

T[  did,  sir/' 

"Then  pray  where  was  your  face  before  it  was  washed?" 
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2284.     Monday  religion  is  better  than  Sunday  profession. 

—  Ancient  proverb 


2285.     ^e  Christian  life  is  not  truth  on  ice,  but  truth  on  fire. 

—  REV.  G.  KENTON  BRXJN 


2286.  ^*  *s  iust  "because  religion  is  the  greatest  power  in  the 
world,  touching  men's  souls  at  a  depth  which  nothing  else  can  reach, 
it  can,  if  perverted,  do  greater  harm  than  anything  else. 

—  ARCHBISHOP  WILLIAM  TEMPLE 

2287.  MONOTHEISM  VS.  THE  TRINITY 

Judaism  adores  the  Only  and  Unique  God  (the  emphasis  is  on 
qualitative  uniqueness  rather  than  on  quantitative  oneness).  It  sub- 
mits that  God  is  indivisible,  as  it  were,  and  the  essence  of  complete 
unity  and  self-sufficiency. 

Christianity  avows  the  trinitarian  nature  of  the  Divine  Being  and 
worships  "God,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit."  Catholicism  stresses  the 
Trinity  more  than  Protestantism,  and  there  are  even  some  Protestant 
denominations  (Unitarians,  for  example)  which  have  done  away  with 
the  trinitarian  definition  of  God,  but  the  preponderant  majority  of 
Christians  do  believe  that  God  became  man  in  Jesus  through  the  media- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

—  DR.  TRUDE  WEISS  ROSMARIN 
in  National  Jewish  Monthly 

2288.  Science  without  religion  is  lame,  religion  without  science 
is  blind. 

—  PHILIP  FRANK,  Life  of  Einstein 

2289.  Men  °*  sense  are  aft  of  one  religion.  But  men  of  sense 
never  tell  what  it  is. 

—  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY 


2290.  God  is  so  great  that  he  cannot  be  defined  by  us.  God  is 
so  great  that  he  does  not  deign  to  have  personal  relations  with  us 
human  atoms  that  are  called  men.  Those  who  desire  to  worship  their 
Creator  must  worship  him  through  mankind.  Such  it  is  plain  is  the 
scheme  of  Nature.  We  are  placed  under  secondary  laws,  and  these  we 
must  obey.  To  develop  to  the  utmost  our  genius  and  our  love,  that  is 
the  only  true  religion.  To  do  that  which  deserves  to  be  written,  to 
write  that  which  deserves  to  be  read,  to  tend  the  sick,  to  comfort  the 
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sorrowful,  to  animate  the  weary,  to  keep  the  temple  of  the  body  pure, 
to  cherish  the  divinity  within  us,  to  be  faithful  to  the  intellect,  to  edu- 
cate those  powers  which  have  been  entrusted  to  our  charge  and  to 
employ  them  in  the  service  of  humanity,  that  is  all  that  we  can  do. 

—  WIXWOOD  READE,  The  Martyrdom  of  Man 


2291.  T^e  verY  helpfulness  of  the  world  today  is  in  itself  a 
repudiation  of  that  self-sufficient  and  self-confident  view  of  life  that 
the  world  in  its  progressive  development  has  outgrown  the  need  of 
religion.  It  is  religion  which  gives  the  world  what  it  most  needs—a 
standard  of  right  living,  a  cause  to  maintain  and  defend,  a  leader  to 
follow  and  a  law  to  obey. 

—  JOHN  GRIER  HIBBEN 

2292.  Religion  ought  to  be  our  steering  wheel,  but  too  many  of 
us  treat  it  as  a  spare  tire;  useful  only  in  a  blowout, 


2293.  Side  ^y  si(ie  with  &e  decline  of  the  religious  life,  the 
neuroses  grow  noticeably  more  frequent. 

—  CAUL  JUNG 

2294.  A  littie  knowledge  often  estranges  men  from  religion,  a 
deeper  knowledge  brings  them  back  to  it. 

—  DEAN  WILLIAM  RALPH  INGE 


2295.  ^e  n^take  of  agnosticism,  so  it  seems  to  me,  has  been 
that  it  has  said  not  merely  "I  do  not  know/'  but  "I  will  not  consider." 

—  G.  LOWES  DICKINSON,  Religion 

2296.  Religion  often  gets  credit  for  curing  rascals  when  old  age 
is  the  real  medicine. 

2297.  A  Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  were  discussing 
the  question  of  which  church  Jesus  would  join  if  he  returned  to  earth 
in  our  day.  The  Methodist  was  quite  sure  he  would  unite  with  that 
denomination.  The  Presbyterian  was  just  as  confident  that  he  would 
never  be  anything  but  a  Presbyterian.  The  Baptist  concluded  the  dis- 
cussion with,  "I  don't  think  he  would  change." 

A  local  rabbi  stole  the  punch  line  by  quipping,  "That's  right;  he'd 
still  be  a  Jew!" 

2298.  A  religion  without  its  mysteries  is  a  temple  without  a  God. 

—  ROBERT  HALL 
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Remedy 

2299.  -^or  every  ill  beneath  the  sun 
There  is  some  remedy  or  none; 

If  there  be  one,  resolve  to  find  it; 
If  not,  submit,  and  never  mind  it. 

—  These  lines  appeared  anonymously  in 
a  book  of  "Maxims,   Morals,  etc./* 

published  in  1843 

Remorse 

2300.  Late  repentance  is  seldom  true,  but  true  repentance  is 

never  too  late. 

—  R.  YENNING 

Remuneration 

2301.  Jay  Gould,  the  financier,  got  more  "pay"  and  held  more 
wealth  than  Gladstone,  and  Carlyle,  and  Darwin,  and  Koch,   and 
Galileo,  and  Columbus,  and  Cromwell,  and  Caxton,  and  Stephenson, 
and  Washington,  and  Raphael,  and  Mozart,  and  Shakespeare,  and 
Socrates,  and  Jesus  Christ  ever  got  amongst  them.  So  perfect  is  the 
present  system  of  pay! 

—  ROBERT  BLATCHFORD,  Merrie  England 

Replacement 

2302.  When   Thomas   Jefferson   presented   his   credentials    as 
United  States  minister  to  France,  the  French  premier  remarked,  "I 
see  that  you  have  come  to  replace  Benjamin  Franklin/* 

"I  have  come  to  succeed  him,"  corrected  Jefferson.  "No  one  can 
replace  him." 

Reputation 

2303.  ^e  ^ves  w-k°  ^es  *°  v™*  a  lasting  name. 

—  WILLIAM  DRUMMOND 

2304.  Every  tub  smells  of  the  wine  it  holds. 

—  Old  proverb 


2305.  We  should  be  careful  to  deserve  a  good  reputation  by 
doing  well;  and  when  that  care  is  once  taken,  not  to  be  over-anxious 
about  the  success. 

—  JOHN  WILMOT  ROCHESTER 
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2306.  r^ie  g°°d  name  that  we  leave  behind  at  one  place  often 
gets  before  us  to  another,  and  is  of  great  use. 

—  LORD  CHESTEBFIELD,  Letters  to 
his  Son 

2307.  What  people  say  behind  your  back  is  your  standing  in 
the  community. 

-  E.  W.  HOWE 

2308.  Reputation  is  a  bubble  which  man  bursts  when  he  tries  to 
blow  it  for  himself. 

—  WILL  CARLETON 

2309.  ^  *s  eas*er  £°r  a  woman  to  defend  her  virtue  against  men 

than  her  reputation  against  women. 

—  SASCHA  GUITKY 


2310.     ^ou  don't  have  to  work  to  win  a  good  reputation,  but  you 
can  get  a  bad  one  just  playing  around. 


Research 

2311.  ^°  research  is  ever  quite  complete.  It  is  the  glory  of  a 
good  bit  of  work  that  it  opens  the  way  for  something  still  better, 
and  this  repeatedly  leads  to  its  own  eclipse. 

—  MELTOT  GOBDON,  Science  Digest 

2312.  -^  onfy  there  were  a  million  more  boys  being  taught  what 
it  takes  to  be  a  researcher,  what  a  world  this  could  be!  Think  of  the 
poor  kids,  they're  examined  three  or  four  times  a  year,  and  if  they 
flunk,  it's  a  disgrace.  If  they  fail  once,  they're  out.  In  contrast,  all 
research  is  99.9%  failure  and  if  you  succeed  once,  you're  in.  Here's 
what  we  ought  to  teach  them:  the  only  time  you  don't  want  an  experi- 
ment to  fail  is  the  last  time  you  try  it. 

—  CHARLES  F.  KETTEBING 

2313.  Charles  F.  Kettering,  the  creative  giant  of  American  in- 
dustry, best  summed  it  up  when  he  said  he  saw  the  research  man  as 
"the  fellow  you  keep  in  the  crow's-nest  to  see  beyond  your  horizon, 
to  tell  you  where  there  is  another  prize  ship  to  be  taken  or  a  man-o*- 
war  to  be  avoided." 

—  MICHAEL  JACOT 
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2314.  Research  is  Kke  saving.  If  postponed  until  needed,  it  is 
too  late. 

Resignation 

2315.  Mohamet  made  the  people  believe  that  he  would  call  a 
hill  to  him,  and  from  the  top  of  it  offer  up  his  prayers  for  the  observers 
of  his  law.  The  people  assembled;  Mohamet  called  the  hill  to  come  to 
him,  again  and  again,  and  when  the  hill  stood  still,  he  was  never  a 
whit  abashed,  but  said,  if  the  hill  will  not  come  to  Mohamet,  Mohamet 
will  go  to  the  hill. 

—  FRANCIS  BACON,  Of  Boldness 

Resourcefulness 


2316.  ^at  was  k*  ^e  British  army  in  France  during  World  War 
I,  but  his  anti-British  sentiments  were  well  known,  so  the  censor  and 
headquarters  kept  a  wary  eye  on  him. 

Pat  received  a  letter  from  his  wife,  Bridget,  stating  that  it  was 
nearly  time  to  plant  potatoes,  but  there  was  not  an  able-bodied  man 
available  for  hire  and  she  did  not  feel  able  to  spade  the  potato  patch 
herself. 

Shortly  she  received  a  letter  from  Pat  that  said:  "Don't  dig  in  the 
potato  patch.  That's  where  the  guns  are  buried." 

Soon  he  received  this  news  from  his  wife:  "A  lot  of  soldiers  came 
and  dug  up  the  potato  patch  from  end  to  end.  What  am  I  to  do?" 

Pat  answered:  "Plant  the  potatoes." 


2317.  A-  man  "ost  -^s  watch  while  cutting  and  storing  ice  in  an 
old  ice  house  many  years  ago.  He  knew  he  had  dropped  it  somewhere 
in  the  sawdust,  but  he  was  unable  to  find  it.  He  offered  a  reward, 
and  others  of  the  crew  looked  with  lanterns  and  rakes,  but  no  one 
could  find  it.  Then,  when  the  men  went  to  lunch,  a  boy  who  had  been 
watching  them,  went  into  the  ice  house.  They  were  surprised,  on  their 
return,  to  learn  the  boy  had  found  the  watch.  When  questioned,  he 
explained,  "I  just  laid  down  in  the  sawdust  and  listened,  and  I  heard 
the  v/atch  ticking." 

—  JAMES  E.  SWEANY,  "Prepare  Your 
Path,  with  Prayer/*  Good  Business 

2318.  A.  successful  man  was  reminiscing  about  his  childhood. 
He  recalled  one  experience  as  a  boy  when  he  asked  a  farmer  the  price 
of  a  fine  melon. 
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'That's  40cf,"  said  the  farmer. 

"But  I  have  only  4d/'  the  boy  told  him. 

"Well/*  smiled  the  farmer,  winking  at  Ms  hired  hand  slyly  as  he 
pointed  to  a  very  small  and  very  green  melon,  "how  about  that  one?" 

"Fine/'  said  the  boy.  "Ill  take  that  one,  but  don't  cut  it  off  the  vine 
yet.  Ill  call  for  it  in  a  week  or  so." 

2319.  A  visitor  to  a  section  of  the  country  where  lakes  abound 
was  standing  in  front  of  a  small  lake  nestled  in  among  some  high 
mountains  when  a  guide  spoke  to  him. 

"There's  a  glorious  echo  around  here/*  said  the  guide,  "but  you 
have  to  shout  very  loud.  Now,  you  just  yell,  "Two  bottles  of  beer!*  " 

The  tourist  shouted,  and  then  listened  intently. 

"I  don't  hear  any  echo/'  he  said,  at  last. 

"Oh,  well/'  replied  the  guide.  "Here  comes  the  bartender  with  the 
two  bottles  of  beer,  anyway!" 

—  DAN  BENNETT 


2320.  One  ^ay  when  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  famous  Negro 
educator,  was  in  haste  to  catch  a  train,  he  hurried  to  a  horse-stand 
and  asked  the  driver  of  a  cab  to  take  him  to  the  station.  "No,"  replied 
the  driver.  "I've  never  driven  a  black  man,  and  I  never  will." 

"All  right,  friend/'  retorted  Booker  Washington  cheerily.  "Just  hop 
into  the  back  seat  and  1*11  do  the  driving." 

The  astonished  cabby  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  Washington  caught 
his  train. 

2321.  A  wife  was  always  antagonized  by  her  husband's  going 
out  at  night.  His  departing  words,  which  especially  annoyed  her,  were 
always,  "Good  night,  mother  of  three." 

One  night,  as  he  was  leaving  she  answered  him,  cheerfully,  "Good 
night,  father  of  one."  Now  he  stays  home. 

2322.  As  he  passed  a  filling  station,  a  motorist  noticed  a  man 
lugging  a  gasoline  can  and  walking  in  his  same  direction.  There  was 
no  stalled  car  in  sight,  so  he  offered  the  man  a  lift. 

After  driving  several  miles,  the  motorist  commented,  "You  had  quite 
a  distance  to  go  back  for  gas."  To  which  the  rider  replied,  "Oh  I  don't 
have  a  car,  this  can  is  really  a  suitcase.  I  never  walk  far  before  some- 
one stops  and  gives  me  a  ride." 

—  HOWIE 
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2323.  At  the  upper  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  on  the  heights 
overlooking  the  Hudson  River,  millionaire  C.  K.  G.  Billings  built  a 
palatial  mansion.  While  the  huge  edifice  was  going  up,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  problem  of  constructing  a  roadway  up  the  steep  and 
rocky  hill  to  the  house,  and  consulted  a  friend  as  to  how  the  task 
might  best  be  accomplished. 

"If  you  are  in  a  hurry,"  the  friend  replied,  "get  a  cow  to  help  you." 

"A  cow?"  Billings  rejoined. 

"Yes/'  the  friend  explained.  "Give  her  a  stall  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
then  take  her  down  to  the  bottom  every  day— and  let  her  find  her  way 
back.  Trust  her  to  lay  out  a  path  on  the  easiest  and  most  comfortable 
grade." 

Billings  adopted  the  idea,  and  at  length  the  cow's  meandering  way 
was  perpetuated  in  a  smooth,  winding  asphalt  highway. 

-  Watt  Street  Journal 


2324.  "Say,  Jim,"  said  the  friend  of  the  taxi-cab  driver,  standing 
in  front  of  the  vehicle,  "there's  a  purse  lying  on  the  floor  of  your  car." 

The  cab  driver  looked  carefully  around  and  then  whispered:  "Some- 
times when  business  is  bad  I  put  it  there  and  leave  the  door  open. 
It's  empty,  but  you  have  no  idea  how  many  people  will  jump  in  for  a 
short  drive  when  they  see  it." 


2325.  -^  man  visiting  the  local  municipal  airport  ran  into  a 
bachelor  acquaintance  feeding  quarters  into  the  machine  that  auto- 
matically issues  $5,000  insurance  policies  for  anyone  making  a  flight. 

"What's  the  idea  of  taking  out  all  those  insurance  policies?"  our 
man  asked.  "You  aren't  even  married!" 

"I  always  do  this  when  I  take  an  air  trip,"  explained  the  other.  "I 
send  a  $5,000  insurance  policy  to  each  of  my  girl  friends,  naming  her 
as  my  sole  heir.  You'd  be  surprised  how  well  I  make  out  with  those 
girls  when  I  take  them  on  dates!" 

—  DAN  BENNETT 


Responsibility 

2326.     Don't  get  up  from  the  feast  of  life  without  paying  for 
your  share  of  it. 

—  DEAN  WILLIAM  RALPH  INGE 
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Results 

2327.  A  teacher  asked  her  class  the  difference  between  "results" 
and  "consequences."  A  bright  young  girl  replied,  "Results  are  what 
you  expect,  and  consequences  are  what  you  get." 

Retirement 

2328*  When  a  man  retires  and  time  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
urgent  importance,  his  colleagues  generally  present  him  with  a  clock. 

— -  R.  C.  SHERIFF 

2329.  ^  was  &1  a  populous,  if  not  popular,  Eastern  prison  that 
the  new  young  warden  tried  out  his  theory  of  rehabilitation.  Today 
he  had  proof  of  his  ideas  working.  He  arose  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
aged  culprit  who  stood  before  him  shining  in  his  going-home  suit. 

"You  know,  Tom,  you've  been  here  five  times  now,  and  this  last 
stretch  has  been  ten  years  long,"  he  said.  "But,  it's  been  months  now 
since  you've  even  spoken  of  crime.  What  are  your  plans?" 

Tom  squeaked  in  his  new  shoes.  "Got  it  laid  out  to  a  *T,*  warden," 
his  face  wrinkled  into  a  smile.  "My  sis  owns  a  little  poultry  farm  up- 
state, and  I'm  as  welcome  there  as  rain.  So,  I  guess  it's  me  and  the 
chickens  from  here  on  out." 

"That7 s  great,  Tom,"  smiled  the  warden.  "It  does  my  heart  good  to 
see  a  once  hardened  criminal  reforming  .  .  ." 

Tom  snatched  his  hand  away  and  blazed  at  the  warden.  "Reform- 
ing!" he  roared.  "Who  said  anything  about  reforming— Fm  retiring!7* 

—  CHARLES  CARROLL,  The  American 
Legion  Magazine 

2330.  ^  *ke  eve  °^  k*s  82nd  Birthday,  Herbert  Hoover,  still 
elbowing  through  the  crammed  agenda  of  a  12-hour  workday,  ex- 
plained his  philosophy  of  late  life:  "There  is  no  joy  to  be  had  from  re- 
tirement except  by  some  kind  of  productive  work.  Otherwise,  you 
degenerate  into  talking  to  everybody  about  your  pains  and  pills  and 
income  tax.  Any  oldster  who  keeps  at  even  part-time  work  has  some- 
thing worth  talking  about.  He  has  a  zest  for  the  morning  paper  and 
his  three  meals  a  day.  The  point  of  all  this  is  not  to  retire  from  work 
or  you  will  shrivel  up  into  a  nuisance  to  all  mankind." 

—  Time  Magazine 

233 1.  ^  seems  to  me  wrong  for  people  to  retire,  and  worse  to 
be  compelled  to  retire.  ...  An  older  person  can  often  do  more  in 
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less  time  than  his  more  physically  spry  junior.  He  has  learned  to  pace 
himself.  He  knows  the  short  cuts— and  the  pitfalls.  He  has  acquired 
judgment  and  stability.  For  all  this  there  is  no  substitute,  not  even 
youth. 

—  BERNAED  BABUCH,  elder  statesman 


Retribution 

2332.  Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet  they 

grind  exceedingly  small; 

Though  with  patience  He  stands  waiting,  with 
exactness  grinds  He  all. 

—  FRIEDRICH  VON  LOGAU 

2333.  A  resident  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  where  clothes  are  strictly 
rationed,  took  a  trip  to  Dublin  in  southern  Ireland,  where  nothing  is 
rationed.  There  he  bought  a  complete  outfit— suit,  shoes,  hat,  even 
underwear,  socks  and  tie.  He  gave  a  suitcase  containing  the  new 
gear  to  a  porter  with  instructions  to  deliver  it  to  him  next  day  in  time 
for  the  Belfast  train.  His  plan  was  to  change  to  the  new  attire  in  the 
men's  room  of  the  train,  throw  the  old  clothes  and  suitcase  out  the 
window  and  meet  the  Belfast  customs  officials  unencumbered. 

The  next  day,  after  he  had  collected  the  suitcase  from  the  porter, 
he  locked  himself  in  the  washroom,  disrobed  completely  and  sent  his 
old  clothes  flying  out  the  window.  Only  then  did  he  discover  that, 
except  for  a  bundle  of  newspapers  and  an  old  telephone  directory, 
the  suitcase  was  completely  empty! 


Reunion,  Class 

2334.  How  the  hallowed  halls  echo  with  singing! 

How  memory  tugs  at  the  heart, 
When  the  old  school  crowd  gets  together 
To  see  who  is  falling  apart! 

—  STEPHEN  SCHLJTZEB. 

2335.  -A-  university  graduate  returning  home  from  his  twenty- 
fifth  class  reunion  remarked  to  his  wife  in  a  very  chastened  mood: 
"My  classmates  have  all  gotten  so  fat  and  bald  they  didn't  even  recog- 
nize me." 
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Revenge 

2336.  Delay  in  vengeance  gives  a  heavier  blow. 

—  JOHN  FORD,  'Tis  a  Pity  She's  a  Whore 

2337.  Neglect  will  sooner  Mil  an  injury  than  revenge. 

—  Ancient  proverb 


2338.  ^e  ^OI1gest  °dds  in  the  world  are  those  against  getting 
even. 

2339.  ^°  man  ever  ^^  a  designed  injury  to  another  without 
doing  a  greater  to  himself. 

—  JOHN  HOME 

Reverence 

2340.  Reverence  is  one  of  the  signs  of  strength;  irreverence  one 
of  the  surest  indications  of  weakness.  No  man  will  rise  high  who  jeers 
at  sacred  things.  The  fine  loyalties  of  life  must  be  reverenced  or  they 
will  be  foresworn  in  the  day  of  trial. 


Reverse  English 

2341.  ^r*  Wellington  Koo  once  found  himself  seated  next  to  a 
young  American  at  a  diplomatic  banquet  The  latter,  being  completely 
at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  say  to  a  Chinese,  with  a  touch  of  genius  as 
may  be  detected  only  in  those  who  are  most  adept  in  dropping  their 
bricks  with  the  most  crashing  thunder,  said  "Likee  soupee?"  Mr.  Koo 
smiled  and  nodded.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  when  called  on  to  say 
a  few  words,  Mr.  Koo  delivered  a  brilliant  talk  in  flawless  English  and 
sat  down  while  the  applause  was  still  ringing.  Turning  to  the  young 
man,  he  said:  "Likee  speechee?" 


Revolution 

2342.  AJl  revolutionary  movements  are  infantile  in  character 
and  attract  immature  minds  because  their  definitions  of  good  and  evil 
are  highly  simplified;  their  opponents  are  evil  and  they  themselves  are 
good.  Nations  whose  adults  remain  infantile  have  their  political  ideals 
formed  for  them  by  men  like  Wilhelm  II  and  Hitler,  and  they  abandon 
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themselves  completely  to  doctrines  which  sell  them  a  perennial  imma- 
turity disguised  as  eternal  youth. 

—  KURT  BLUCHER,  Know  YOUT  Germans 

Reward 

2343*  ^  you  want  men  *°  ^°  heartbreaking  work,  dangerous 
work,  there  is  probably  some  reward  that  will  win  them.  The  chances 
are  the  main  reward  will  never  be  money. 

Take  the  members  of  the  French  scientific  party  that  for  six  years 
underwent  hardships  to  learn  what  effect  the  Greenland  icecap  has 
on  the  rest  of  the  world.  Led  by  Dr.  Paul-Emile  Victor,  they  risked 
their  lives  and  worked  unbelievably  long  hours  to  get  information 
about  an  enormous  refrigerator  that  is  600  miles  wide  and  1,600  miles 
long. 

They  toted  loads  on  tractors  called  weasels.  They  crossed  ice,  slush, 
hummocks,  and  crevasses—  most  chaotic  and  dangerous  terrain.  A 
weasel  train  would  take  24  hours  or  more  to  cover  30  miles.  Men 
would  run  ahead  of  the  weasel  train,  poking  with  6-foot  metal  poles 
for  crevasses.  Sometimes  they'd  be  in  slush  up  to  their  thighs  and 
water  often  filled  their  boots. 

There  were  47  men  in  the  group  and  8  of  them  wintered  on  the 
ice  cap.  When  a  weasel  broke  down  some  of  the  work  had  to  be  done 
barehanded  in  zero  cold.  They  had  to  heat  the  metal  to  keep  fingers 
from  freezing  to  it 

When  they  were  establishing  their  first  camp  they  worked  46  long 
days,  about  14  hours  a  day,  without  a  rest.  They  never  slept  more  than 
4  hours  in  any  24-hour  period.  At  one  time  the  temperature  was  down 
to  minus  89  degrees  F.  During  6  years  only  2  men  were  killed.  One 
thing  they  learned  is  that  if  all  Greenland's  ice  were  spread  evenly 
around  the  globe,  it  would  envelop  it  in  an  ice  sheath  17  feet  thick. 


2344*     ^e  *kat  labors  in  any  great  or  laudable  undertaking  has 
his  fatigues  first  supported  by  hope  and  afterward  rewarded  by  joy. 


2345.     The  highest  reward  for  a  man's  toil  is  not  what  he  gets 
for  it,  but  rather  what  he  becomes  by  it. 


2346.  ^°  man  w^°  continues  to  add  something  to  the  material, 
intellectual  and  moral  well-being  of  the  place  in  which  he  lives  is 
left  long  without  proper  reward. 

—  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 
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2347*  ^or  wee^s  he  had  put  pennies  and  small  pieces  of  silver  in 
a  savings  bank.  Now  the  thrilling  moment  had  come.  The  red  tin  box 
was  taken  down  from  the  shelf,  and  the  little  fellow  eagerly  unlocked 
it.  Out  came  the  hoard  of  money.  When  it  was  counted  it  amounted 
to  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents!  "Why!"  exclaimed  the  lad,  "I 
never  thought  I  would  get  so  much  out  of  my  bank!" 

**You  wouldn't,"  said  his  father,  "if  you  hadn't  put  so  much  in." 

2348*  When  a  son  was  bom  to  Napoleon  all  France  was  de- 
lighted, the  people  giving  the  Little  King,  as  he  was  called,  a  wonderful 
golden  cradle  with  a  winged  figure  of  Victory  over  the  hood.  The  idol 
of  France,  he  was  a  fascinating  little  fellow,  and  had  everything  the 
heart  could  wish  for. 

There  is  a  quaint  story  of  a  day  when  Napoleon  took  him  on  his 
famous  white  horse,  Marengo,  for  a  military  review  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars.  As  the  child  was  only  three  there  was  some  anxiety  as  to  whether 
he  might  cry  when  the  trumpets  sounded  and  the  drums  rolled,  but  he 
was  very  good  indeed. 

After  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony,  Napoleon  asked  him  what  he 
would  like  best  as  a  reward  for  behaving  so  well. 

It  was  a  wonderful  opportunity.  The  man  whose  armies  were  every- 
where triumphant  was  ready  to  do  a  child's  bidding.  Had  the  Little 
King  asked  for  a  fortune  he  might  have  had  it.  If  he  had  begged  for 
something  which  kings  alone  can  give,  would  not  Napoleon  have  been 
able  to  supply  it?  But  this  little  boy  who  had  slept  in  a  golden  cradle 
made  only  a  modest  request,  "Please,"  he  whispered,  "may  I  go  and 
paddle  in  the  mud?" 

2349,  A-  student  in  the  Vatican  Library  was  reading  the  works 
of   a  now   obscure   18th-century  philosopher.   Ploughing   doggedly 
through  a  giant  volume,  he  came  suddenly  upon  a  signed  paper:  "The 
finder  of  this  is  advised  to  go  to  the  Probate  Court  and  look  up  File 
162,  Hi/Rome,  February  5,  1784." 

The  student  did,  and  discovered  that  the  philosopher  had  left  his 
entire  fortune  to  the  first  person  sufficiently  interested  in  his  work 
to  get  so  far  through  the  volume.  With  170  years  of  interest,  the  for- 
tune amounted  to  £28,000,000. 

—  Irish  News 

Right 

2350.  "^  WOUW  rather  be  right  than  be  President"  was  the  reply 
of  Henry  Clay  to  some  of  his  friends  who  urged  that  his  advocacy  of 
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the  compromise  of  the  tariff  of  1833  would  injure  Ms  chances  of  elec- 
tion to  the  Presidency. 

Romance 

2351.  Love  knots  should  be  tied  with  a  single  beau. 

Rumor 

2352.  &  mind  conscious  of  innocence  laughs   at  the  lies   of 
rumor. 

Sacrifice 

2353.  Drown  not  thyself  to  save  a  drowning  man. 

—  Old  proverb 


2354.     ^n  ^e  en(^  men  ^ove  better  that  for  which  they  have 
made  sacrifices  than  that  through  which  they  have  enjoyed  pleasures. 

—  LOBD  SAMUEL 


2355.    ^°*  even  ^or  ^e  highest  principles  has  anyone  the  right 
to  sacrifice  others  than  himself. 


Safety 

2356.  When  Dr.  Menachem  Monsoor  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin was  in  Morocco  on  a  mission  to  study  the  plight  of  Moroccan 
Jews,  he  found  himself  confronted  with  the  hostility  of  the  native 
Arabs.  His  hosts  were  quick  to  reassure  him  that  no  harm  would  befall 
him  by  telling  him  that  they  would  be  with  him  constantly  and  that 
there  was  safety  in  numbers. 

"Ah,  yes/'  he  replied.  "But  being  a  biblical  scholar,  I  would  prefer 
safety  in  Exodus." 


2357.     ^  Bating  over  thin  ice  our  safety  is  in  our  speed. 

—  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 

Saintliness 


2358.  Why  were  saints  saints?  Because  they  were  cheerful 
when  it  was  hard  to  be  cheerful;  patient  when  it  was  hard  to  be 
patient;  because  they  pushed  on  when  they  wished  to  stand  still;  they 
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kept  silent  when  they  wished  to  talk;  they  were  agreeable  when  they 
wished  to  be  disagreeable.  That  was  all. 


2359.     f^ie  OI31^y  difference  between  the  saint  and  the  sinner  is 
that  every  saint  has  a  past  and  every  sinner  has  a  future. 

—  OSCAB.  WILDE 


2360.  f^ie  way  °^  ^s  worW  is  to  praise  dead  saints  and  perse- 
cute living  ones. 

—  NATHANIEL  HOWE 

Salary 

2361.  At  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  deacons  of  a  small 
rural  church  there  was  talk  of  giving  the  pastor  a  long-delayed  raise 
in  pay. 

When  the  idea  was  suggested  to  the  preacher,  he  declined.  "Broth- 
ers/' he  said,  "I  don't  want  you  to  raise  my  salary  any  more.  I'm 
having  too  much  trouble  raising  what  you're  already  paying  me." 

—  JOE  CBEASON 

Salesmanship 

2362.  AH  ^e  world  is  a  store,  and  all  the  people  in  it  are  sales- 
people. That  is  to  say,  every  one  of  us  human  beings  is  trying  to 
transfer  an  idea  from  his  own  head  into  some  other  brain.  And  that 
is  the  essence  of  salesmanship. 

—  ABTHUB  BBISBANE 

2363.  Door-to-door  salesman  to  housewife:  "You  should  have 
seen  what  I  saw  at  your  neighbor's.  May  I  step  in  and  tell  you  about  it?" 

—  JOHN  DEMPSEY  in  True,  The  Marts 

Magazine 


2364.  r^ie  kead  °^  a  successful  real  estate  business  was  asked 
how  he  can  size  up  his  young  salesmen  so  well. 

"When  they  wear  out  their  shoes  before  the  seat  of  their  trousers/" 
he  said,  "I  know  they're  making  the  right  contact." 

2365.  Hearing  that  a  large  industrial  firm  was  planning  to  move 
nearby,  an  enterprising  office  supply  man  made  plans  to  secure  some 
business.  He  got  a  list  of  executives  and  began  wining  and  dining 
them—  each  day  hoping  for  an  order,  but  without  results.  The  day 
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before  the  firm's  grand  opening  he  had  about  given  up  hope  when  the 
phone  rang.  A  company  official  casually  gave  a  big  order  to  be  de- 
livered immediately.  The  man  recovered  from  his  shock  to  make  the 
delivery  on  time,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  large  daily  order. 

Later,  he  ventured  to  ask  which  move  in  his  elaborate  campaign 
had  proved  the  clincher.  "We  never  heard  of  you,"  he  was  told.  "We 
picked  your  name  from  the  classified  pages  of  the  telephone  book." 

2366.  Without  salesmanship  we  could  not  sell  anything.  If  we 
could  not  sell  anything  we  might  as  well  not  make  anything,  because 
if  we  made  things  and  couldn't  sell  them  it  would  be  as  bad  as  if  we 
sold  things  and  couldn't  make  them. 

—  STEPHEN  LEACOCK 

2367.  Selling  is  like  picking  apples.  It's  easy  to  stand  on  the 
ground  and  strip  the  low  branches,  and  we  say  that  business  conditions 
are  good.  But,  when  we  have  to  climb  the  tree  to  get  those  apples 
at  the  top,  that's  work,  and  we  think  that  business  conditions  are  be- 
ginning to  get  bad. 


Sample 

2368.  Former  Ambassador  Walter  Hines  Page  was  also  at  one 
time  editor  of  The  World's  Work  and,  like  other  editors,  was  obliged 
to  refuse  a  great  many  manuscripts.  A  lady  once  wrote  him: 

"Sir:  You  sent  back  last  week's  story  of  mine.  I  know  that  you  did 
not  read  the  story,  for  as  a  test  I  had  pasted  together  pages  18,  19,  and 
20,  and  the  story  came  back  with  these  pages  still  stuck  together;  and 
so  I  know  you  are  a  fraud  and  turn  down  stories  without  even  reading 
them." 

To  which  Mr.  Page  replied: 

"Madam:  At  breakfast  when  I  open  an  egg  I  don't  have  to  eat  the 
whole  egg  to  discover  it  is  bad." 


Sarcasm 

2369.  A  dejected  coach  entered  a  telephone  booth  after  losing 
out  in  the  high  school  basketball  tournament.  When  he  discovered  he 
didn't  have  a  dime,  he  called  to  a  passing  student,  "Hey,  lend  me  a  dime 
so  I  can  call  a  friend." 
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Grinning  sourly,  the  student  reached  in  Ms  pocket  and  handed  the 
coach  two  dimes.  "Here's  20  cents,  Coach.  Call  all  your  friends/' 

—  ROSE  ALBERTA  BAIRPAUGH 

2370.  &  sharp  tongue  is  the  only  edged  tool  that  grows  keener 
with  constant  use. 

—  WASHINGTON  IRVING 

2371.  *^  insured  my  voice,"  said  the  famous  singer,  "for  $250,- 
000."  "And  what/'  asked  Ms  rival,  "did  you  do  with  the  money?" 

2372.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  when  asked  at  a  party,  if  he  was 
enjoying  himself,  replied;  "Yes,  madam,  and  it  is  the  only  thing  I  am 
enjoying/' 

2373*     Sarcasm:  intellect  on  the  offensive. 

Satire 

2374.  The  end  of  satire  is  the  amendment  of  vices  by  correction, 
and  he  who  writes  honestly  is  no  more  an  enemy  to  the  offender,  than 
the  physician  is  to  the  patient  when  he  prescribes  harsh  remedies. 

—  JOHN  DRYDEN" 

2375.  The  most  annoying  of  all  public  performers  is  the  personal 
satirist.  Though  he  may  be  considered  by  some  few  as  a  useful  member 
of  society,  yet  he  is  only  ranked  with  the  hangman,  whom  we  tolerate 
because  he  executes  the  judgment  we  abhor  to  do  ourselves,  and 
avoid  with  a  natural  detestation  of  his  office.  The  pen  of  the  one  and 
the  cord  of  the  other  are  inseparable  in  our  minds. 

—  JANE  PORTER 

2376.  Satire  should  not  be  like  a  saw,  but  a  sword;  it  should 
cut,  and  not  mangle. 

Satisfaction 


2377.  ^ou  can  te^  kow  good  a  deed  was  by  how  big  a  thrill 
you  got  out  of  doing  it. 

2378.  Nothing  is  enough  for  the  man  to  whom  enough  is  too 
little. 

—  EPICUBUS 
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Science 

2379.  Science:  an  orderly  arrangement  of  what  at  the  moment 
seem  to  be  facts. 

2380.  Every  victory  of  science  reveals  more  clearly  a  divine 
design  in  nature,  a  remarkable  conformity  in  all  things,  from  the  in- 
finitesimal to  the  infinite. 

—  GENERAL  DAVID  SAKNOFF 

2381.  Science  belongs  to  no  one  country. 

—  Louis  PASTEUR 

2382.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  "new  scientific  truth/'  Science 
merely  discovers  old  truth  as  ancient  as  the  world. 

2383.  Astronomer  (observing  the  heavens  through  huge  tele- 
scope at  Mt.  Wilson  observatory) :  "It's  going  to  rain." 

Students  (duly  impressed):  "How  do  you  know,  sir?" 
Astronomer  (still  peering  through  telescope):  "Because  my  corns 
hurt." 

2384.  Meteorology;  the  science  of  being  up  in  the  air  and  all 
at  sea. 

—  E.  L.  HAWKE 

2385.  Science  is  built  up  of  facts,  as  a  house  is  built  up  of  stories; 
but  an  accumulation  of  facts  is  no  more  science  than  a  heap  of  stones 
is  a  house. 

—  LUCIEN  PpiNCARE,  Science  and 
Hypothesis 

2386.  The  main  difference  of  modern  scientific  research  from 
that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  secret  of  its  immense  successes,  lies  in  its 
collective  character,  in  the  fact  that  every  useful  experiment  is  pub- 
lished, every  new  discovery  of  relationships  explained. 

-  H.  G.  WELLS,  New  Worlds  for  Old 

2387.  The  principle  of  the  scientific  method,  in  fact,  is  only  a 
refinement  by  analysis  and  controls  of  the  universal  process  of  learning 
by  experience.  This  is  usually  called  common  sense.  The  scientific 
addition  to  common  sense  is  merely  a  more  penetrating  analysis  of  the 
complex  factors  involved,  even  in  seemingly  simple  events,  and  the 
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necessity  of  numerous  repetitions  and  controls  before  conclusions  are 
established. 

—  DR.  A.  J.  CARJLSON 

Scientific  progress 

2388.  PREFACE  TO  THE  TELEPHONE 

Alexander  Graham  BeH,  when  nineteen,  experimented  for  months 
to  determine  what  tones  make  up  each  vowel  sound.  Shaping  his 
mouth  to  a  sound,  such  as  "AhP,  he  would  tap  his  cheeks  and  throat 
with  a  pencil  to  note  the  tone  each  cavity  contributed.  Reporting  on 
his  work,  he  was  told  that  Hermann  von  Helmholtz  of  Berlin  had  done 
the  same  thing  and  also  had  produced  vowel  sounds  with  electrically 
driven  tuning  forks.  BeU  got  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  sounds  had 
been  "telegraphed"  over  a  wire.  Although  he  soon  found  that  Helm- 
holtz had  only  duplicated,  not  transmitted  sounds,  from  then  on  he 
speculated  on  the  possibility  of  some  day  talking  over  a  wire. 

2389.  HINT  FROM  A  HOT  STOVE 

Charles  Goodyear  had  worked  for  years  to  make  waterproof  gar- 
ments of  rubber.  One  evening  in  1839,  he  was  showing  samples  of  his 
chemically  processed  rubber  to  friends.  They  were  standing  around  a 
hot  stove  and  he  dropped  a  piece  of  his  material  on  the  Md.  To  his 
surprise,  the  heat  did  not  melt  but  hardened  it.  He  promptly  put  the 
piece  outdoors,  left  it  overnight,  and  next  morning  found  that  the  cold 
had  not  lessened  its  pliability.  Before  long  he  had  worked  out  the 
process  known  as  vulcanizing.  In  time  this  made  possible  the  wheels 
on  which  we  ride,  and  land  airplanes  today,  along  with  insulation 
for  wires  and  countless  other  useful  things. 


2390.          ON  THE  WAY  TO  ELECTRONICS 

Sir  William  Crookes,  in  1870,  launched  upon  a  study  of  what  went 
on  in  electrified  vacuum  tubes.  Ultimately  he  demonstrated  that  the 
"rays"  that  passed  through  the  vacuum  were  composed  of  moving 
particles  that  had  both  mass  and  weight.  He  did  this  by  putting  a  little 
paddle  wheel  on  rails  inside  the  tube  and  making  the  particles  drive  it 
along  the  rails.  This  led,  about  1897,  to  measurement  and  "isolation" 
of  the  particles.  They  were  identified  as  electrons—  bits  of  pure  elec- 
tricity. And  the  world  was  on  its  way  to  electronics  and  to  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  atom. 
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2391.  QUICK-ACTING  MAGNET 

Thomas  A.  Watson  was  Alexander  Graham  Bell's  assistant  during 
the  invention  of  the  telephone.  After  it  had  been  patented,  he  readied 
It  for  everyday  use.  In  his  writings,  he  tells  us  that  November,  1876, 
was  a  most  discouraging  period.  He  delved  for  hours  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library  to  find  the  answer  to  a  problem  and  came  at  last  upon 
the  description  of  a  quick-acting  magnet  used  many  years  before  in  a 
printing  telegraph.  He  rushed  back  to  the  workshop,  rummaged  in  a 
scrap  box  for  materials,  and  within  a  few  hours  had  the  telephone 
talking  better  than  ever  before.  "This,"  he  says,  "illustrates  the  elusive- 
ness  of  a  new  invention/'  It  also  indicates  quite  definitely  the  value  to 
any  invention  of  persistent,  careful  research  to  improve  it. 

2392.  YARN  FOR  THE  WEAVER'S  TRADE 

James  Hargreaves,  weaver,  was  frequently  idle  for  want  of  yarn  to 
weave.  The  spinning  wheels  of  that  day  (1764)  simply  could  not  keep 
up  with  the  looms,  so  Hargreaves  cast  about  for  a  faster  way  of  spin- 
ning. His  daughter,  Jenny,  upset  her  wheel  in  a  trifling  household 
accident.  When  Hargreaves  saw  the  normally  horizontal  spindle  stand- 
ing upright  he  immediately  wondered  if  that  was  not  the  right  position 
for  it.  He  pursued  the  notion  until  he  developed  the  spinning  jenny, 
a  machine  that  made  it  possible  for  one  operator  to  spin  from  six  to 
eight  strands  at  the  same  time—  and  wind  them  on  upright  spindles. 
It  was  the  first  step  toward  the  modern  textile  industry. 

2393*  A  PROCESS  FOR  STEEL 

Henry  Bessemer,  already  a  successful  inventor,  toward  1856  noticed 
that  the  inside  of  a  pig  of  iron  melted  more  rapidly  than  the  metal  on 
the  outer  surfaces.  His  inquiries  into  the  why  of  this  resulted  in  the 
first  process  and  formula  for  making  steel  rapidly  and  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Without  much  exaggeration  steel  can  be  called  the  backbone  of 
our  world  today. 

Secret—  Secrets 


2394.    He  titat  katk  a  secret  should  not  only  hide  it,  but  hide  that 
he  has  it  to  hide. 

—  THOMAS  CABLYLE,  Ffench  Revolution 


2395.     ^°  ^m  *kat  y°u  te^  your  secret  You  resign  your  liberty. 
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Security 

2396.  Security  is  mostly  a  superstition.  It  does  not  exist  in 
nature,  nor  do  the  children  of  men  as  a  whole  experience  it.  ... 
Avoiding  danger  is  no  safer  in  the  long  run  than  outright  exposure. 
The  fearful  are  caught  as  often  as  the  bold.  Faith  alone  defends. 

—  HELEN  KELLER,  Let  Us  Have  Faith 


2397.  ^eie  is,  after  all,  no  such  thing  as  security  in  this  world. 
The  only  resource  for  the  soul  of  man  is  the  cheerful  acceptance  of 
insecurity:  steeling  the  spirit  to  bear  whatever  happens.  Nothing  will 
take  the  place  of  inner  fortitude. 

GBAYSON 


Segregation 

2398.     George  Jessel  once  took  Negro  singer  Lena  Home  to  a 
famous  restaurant.  "Who  made  your  reservations?^  a  doorman  asked 
Replied  Jessel:  "Abraham  Lincoln." 

—  EAKL  WILSON 


Selectivity 
2399.    Who  gives  to  all  denies  all. 

Self 


—  Ancient  proverb 


2400.     Other  people  are  quite  dreadful.  The  only  possible  society 
is  oneself. 

—  OSGAK  WILDE 


2401.  A  k*13^  and  gentle  heart  he  had, 
To  comfort  friends  and  foes; 
The  naked  every  day  he  clad, 
When  he  put  on  his  clothes. 

—  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH,  Elegy  on 
a  Mad  Dog 

2402.  Everybody  thinks  of  changing  humanity   and  nobody 
thinks  of  changing  himself. 

—  COUNT  LEO  TOLSTOI 
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2403.     ^°  man  *s  ^e  w^°^e  °f  himself;  his  friends  are  the  rest 
of  him. 

—  DR.  HARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK 

2404*    There  is  only  one  person  with  whom  you  can  profitably 
compare  yourself,  and  this  person  is  your  yesterday  self. 

2405.  What  lies  behind  us  and  what  lies  before  us  are  tiny 
matters  compared  to  what  lies  within  us. 

Self-appraisal 

2406.  Self-inspection—  the  best  cure  for  self-esteem. 

—  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH 

2407.  Enrico  Caruso,  the  great  Italian  tenor,  had  a  boyish  sense 
of  humor.  At  a  time  when  he  decided  to  learn  to  play  the  flute,  a  man 
with  a  recording  machine  told  him  to  play  it  into  a  horn,  then  played 
the  record  back. 

"Is  that  how  I  sound?"  asked  Caruso.  "Yes.  Can  I  sell  you  the 
record?"  Caruso  shook  his  head,  "No.  But  I'll  sell  you  the  flute." 

—  Tit-Bits,  London 

2408.  What  we  have  done  is  the  only  mirror  by  which  we  can 
see  what  we  axe. 

—  THOMAS  CARLYLE 


2409*  ^e  see  onty  ^e  actions  of  other  people,  but  we  judge 
ourselves  by  our  intentions.  Our  intentions  are  usually  much  better 
than  our  actions.  We  could  improve  our  world  if  we  would  take  the 
trouble  to  find  out  the  intentions  of  others,  and  consider  their  actions 
in  the  light  of  their  intentions. 

—  CELIA  LXJCE,  "Intentions  and  Action," 
Relief  Society  Magazine 


2410o  -^  y°u  l°ve  men  anc^  *^ey  are  unfriendly,  look  into  your 
love;  if  you  rule  men  and  they  are  unruly,  look  into  your  wisdom; 
if  you  are  courteous  to  them  and  they  do  not  respond,  look  into  your 
courtesy.  If  what  you  do  is  vain,  always  seek  within. 

—  MENCIUS 

2411.  •"•  was  sony  to  have  my  name  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
great  authors,  because  they  have  a  sad  habit  of  dying  off.  Chaucer 
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is  dead,  Spenser  is  dead,  so  is  Milton,  so  is  Shakespeare,  and  I  am 

not  feeling  very  well  myself. 

—  MAKE:  TWAIN 

2412.  Quartette:  four  people  who  think  the  other  three  can't 
sing. 

Self-assurance 

2413.  There  are  admirable  potentialities  in  every  human  being. 
Believe  in  your  strength  and  your  youth.  Learn  to  repeat  endlessly 
to  yourself:  "It  all  depends  on  me." 

—  ANDRE  CEDE 

Self-blame 

2414.  There  are  eight  who,  when  men  despise  them,  have  only 
themselves  to  blame:  who  attends  a  banquet  without  having  been  in- 
vited; who  gives  orders  in  a  man's  house  in  the  presence  of  the  owner; 
who  seeks  honor  from  his  enemy;  who  asks  a  favor  from  a  mean  per- 
son; who  intervenes  in  the  affairs  of  two  men  without  their  inviting  his 
intervention;  who  slights  a  king;  who  occupies  a  position  for  which 
he  is  unfitted;  and  who  tells  his  tale  to  a  person  who  has  no  desire  to 
listen. 

—  SOLOMON  IBN  GABIROL 

Self-centered 

2415.-  Probably  every  poor  mortal  suffers  from  this  obsession 
with  self;  but  actors  and  actresses,  and  politicians,  seem  really  plagued 
by  it. 

—  BEATRICE  WEBB 

Self-confidence 


2416.  -fr's  ^ne  *°  believe  in  yourself.  Just  don't  be  too  easily 
convinced. 

241  T.  Adelina  PattL  was  reproached  by  friends  when  she  sang 
in  a  second-class  hall  in  London.  "There  is  no  second-class  establish- 
ment when  I  sing/'  she  proudly  replied.  "Or  if  there  is,  it  becomes 
first-class  the  moment  I  appear  there." 

—  NICOLAS  SLONIMSKY,  £tude 
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Self-conquest 

2418.    Self-conquest  is  the  greatest  of  victories. 

Self-control 


-PLATO 


2419.  ^e  contr°l  circumstances  only  so  far  as  we  control  our- 
selves and  the  greatest  man  in  all  the  world  is  the  man  who  is  most 
conscious  of  self  -dominion. 

—  RICHABD  LYNCH 

2420.  The  highest  possible  stage  in  moral  culture  is  when  we 
recognize  that  we  ought  to  control  our  thoughts. 

—  CHARLES  DARWIN 

2421.  Remember  tihat  the  conquest  of  glory  excels  the  glory  of 
conquest, 

—  •  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI 

2422.  Nothing  ever  really  sets  human  nature  free,  but  self- 
control. 

—  PHYLLIS  BOTTOME,  Not  in  Our  Stars 

Self-denial 


2423.  Men  habitually  use  only  a  small  part  of  the  powers  which 
they  possess  and  which  they  might  use  under  appropriate  circum- 
stances. 

—  WILLIAM  JAMES 

2424.  Self-denial  is  not  a  virtue;  it  is  only  the  effect  of  prudence 
on  rascality. 

—  GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW 

Self-development 

2425.  Rebellion  against  your  handicaps  gets  you  nowhere.  Self- 
pity  gets  you  nowhere.  One  must  have  the  adventurous  daring  to  accept 
oneself  as  a  bundle  of  possibilities  and  undertake  the  most  interesting 
game  in  the  world—  making  the  most  of  one's  best. 

—  DR.  HABRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK 
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2426*  Each  is  given  a  bag  of  tools, 

A  shapeless  mass, 
A  book  of  rules; 
And  each  must  make, 
Ere  life  is  flown, 
A  stumbling  block 
Or  a  stepping  stone. 

—  R.  L.  SHABPE 

Self-distrust 

2427.  Self  -distrust  is  the  cause  of  most  of  our  failures.  In  the 
assurance  of  strength  there  is  strength,  and  they  are  the  weakest, 
however  strong,  who  have  no  faith  in  themselves  or  their  powers. 

—  CHKISTIAN  NEVELL  BOVEE 

Self-education 


2428.  ^e  tuman  intellect  can  only  grow  by  its  own  action. 
Every  man  must,  therefore,  educate  himself.  His  books  and  teacher 
are  but  helps;  the  work  is  his.  A  man  is  not  educated  until  he  has  the 
ability  to  summon,  in  an  emergency,  his  mental  powers  in  vigorous 
exercise  to  effect  its  proposed  object. 

—  DANIEL  WEBSTER 

Self-esteem 


2429.  We  know  more  bad  things  about  ourselves  than  does  any- 
body else;  yet  no  one  thinks  so  highly  of  us  as  we  do  of  ourselves. 

Self-help 

2430.  ^ke  spfrtt  °£  self-help  is  the  root  of  all  genuine  growth  in 
the  individual. 

—  SAMUEL,  SMILES 


2431.  Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie,  which  we  ascribe 
to  Heaven. 

—  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEABE 

Self-importance 

2432.  -^e  w^°  imagines  he  can  do  without  the  world  deceives 
himself  much;  but  he  who  fancies  that  the  world  cannot  do  without 
him  is  still  more  mistaken. 

—  FRANCOIS  r>E  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD 
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Self  -I  improvement 


2433*  ^r°n  ^^  ^^  that  the  mere  resolve  not  to  be  useless,  and 
the  honest  desire  to  help  other  people,  will  in  the  quickest  and  deli- 
catest  ways,  improve  yourself. 

—  JOHN  RUSKIN 

2434*  When  you  are  chopping  wood  and  you  have  a  dull  axe 
you  must  work  all  the  harder  to  cut  the  log.  A  sharp  axe  makes  work 
easy.  So  sharpen  your  axe  all  you  can. 

—  ANDY  DOLBOW,  American  Indian  preacher 

Self-incriminestion 

2435.  A  Stor7  is  told  of  Henry  Grattan  when  he  was  a  law 
student  in  London.  He  was  walking  one  night  in  Windsor  Forest  when 
he  came  upon  a  gibbet  with  an  empty  noose  dangling  from  it. 

This  seemed  to  afford  the  young  orator  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  trying  out  his  eloquence  on  an  invisible  audience,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  address  the  gibbet  vehemently.  In  the  middle  of  his  im- 
passioned speech  somebody  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and,  pointing 
to  the  dangling  noose,  said,  "How  the  devil  did  you  get  down?" 

Taken  aback  for  a  moment,  Grattan  replied,  "Ah,  I  see  you  have  a 
good  reason  for  asking  that  question." 

—  GERABD  MAGUIBE  in  the  Irish  News 

Self-Instruction 

2436*  Teach  yourself  by  your  own  mistakes;  people  learn  only 
by  error. 

—  WILLIAM  FAULKNER,  The  Art  of  Fiction 

Selfishness 


2437*    When  a  man  is  wrapped  up  in  himself,  he  makes  a  pretty 
small  package. 

—  JOHN  RUSKIN 

2438*  That  man  w-k°  fcves  f°r  self  alone 

Lives  for  the  meanest  mortal  known, 

—  JOAQUIN  MILLER 
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2439.  He  who  lives  only  to  benefit  himself  confers  on  the 

world  a  benefit  when  he  dies. 

—  TERTHLLIAN 

Self-judgment 

2440.  A  man>s  inner  nature  is  revealed  by  what  he  praises—a 
man  is  self  -judged  by  what  he  says  of  others.  Thus  a  man  is  judged 
by  his  standards,  by  what  he  considers  the  best.  And  you  can't  find 
a  more  crucial  test.  It  reveals  the  soul. 

Self-knowledge 

2441.  ^  k  getting  to  be  commonplace  to  say  that  mankind 
knows  more  of  the  stars  and  planets  and  the  atoms  and  physical  forces 
than  he  knows  about  himself.  Yet,  it  is  sadly  true.  Some  years  after 
the  Government  learns  to  give  5  billion  dollars  to  the  social  sciences 
for  every  billion  it  gives  to  the  physical  sciences,  America's  ingenious 
young  researchers  may  solve  the  problem  of  the  awfulness  of  crime  and 
imprisonment. 

—  DONALD  GLEMMER 


2442.  r^-e  ^rst  steP  to  self-knowledge  is  self-distrust. 

—  Old  proverb 

Selflessness 

2443.  -^or  two  decades  the  great  French  artist  Renoir  suffered 
pain  and  misery.  Rheumatism  racked  his  body  and  distorted  his 
fingers.  As  he  slowly  applied  his  paint  to  the  canvas,  beads  of  perspira- 
tion stood  on  his  brow,  from  intense  suffering. 

Renoir  could  not  stand  but  had  to  be  placed  in  a  chair,  moved  up 
and  down  to  give  him  access  to  various  parts  of  his  canvas.  Yet  he 
persisted,  painting  in  pain  masterpieces  of  girlhood  beauty. 

Matisse,  his  disciple,  pleaded  one  day,  "Why  torture  yourself  to 
do  more?" 

Gazing  at  a  favorite  canvas,  Renoir  replied,  "The  pain  passes,  but 
the  beauty  remains/' 

—  ADBIAK  ANDERSON,  Along  the  Way 

2444.  •"•*  ^  surprising  how  much  good  a  man  may  do  in  this 
world  if  he  allows  others  to  take  the  credit  for  it. 

—  BEKNABD  HOLLAND,  Imperitim  et  Libertas 
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Self-love 

2445.  ^  have  often  wondered  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  every- 
body should  love  themselves  best,  and  yet  value  their  neighbor's 
opinion  about  themselves  more  than  their  own. 

—  MARCUS  AUBELIUS  ANTONIUS 


Self-praise 

2446.  British  conductor  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  and  a  friend  at- 
tended an  all-Mozart  concert  offered  by  a  rival  conductor.  Beecham, 
a  world-famous  interpreter  of  Mozart,  found  the  performance  dis- 
appointing. After  the  first  selection,  he  began  to  fidget  in  his  seat. 

"What  seems  to  be  the  trouble?'*  asked  his  companion.  "I  thought 
Mozart  was  your  favorite  composer." 
"He  is/'  replied  Sir  Thomas,  "when  I  conduct  him." 

2447.  Good  wine  praises  itself. 

2448.  Every  ass  loves  to  hear  himself  bray. 

2449.  ^e  w-k°  exafts  himself  does  not  rise  high. 

—  LAO-TSE 

2450.  Self-praise  is  no  recommendation. 

2451.  'What's  the  matter  with  the  leading  lady?" 
"She  only  got  nine  bouquets  of  flowers  tonight." 
"Good  heavens,  isn't  that  enough?" 

"Nope,  she  paid  for  ten." 


2452.  When  all  is  summed  up,  a  man  never  speaks  of  himself 
without  loss:  his  accusations  of  himself  are  always  believed,  his  praises 
never. 

—  MICHEL  DE  MONTAIGNE 

Self-preservation 

2453.  Short-term  survival  may  depend  on  the  knowledge  of 
nuclear  physicists  and  the  performance  of  supersonic  aircraft,  but 
long-term  survival  depends  alone  on  the  character  of  man. 

—  CHARLES  A.  LINDBERGH 
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SiRVSCi 


2454.  ^0  *°  con<Juc£  ones  life  as  to  realize  oneself—this  seems 
to  me  the  highest  attainment  possible  to  a  human  being,  it  is  the 
task  of  one  and  all  of  us,  but  most  of  us  bungle  it. 

—  HENRIK  IBSEN 

Self-reliance 

2455.  ^  *s  seldom  that  we  find  out  how  great  are  our  resources 
until  we  are  thrown  upon  them. 

—  CHRISTIAN  NEYELL  BOVEE 

Self-respect 

2456.  *  desire  to  so  conduct  the  affairs  of  this  administration 
that,  when  I  come  to  lay  down  the  reins  of  power,  if  I  have  lost  every 
other  friend  on  earth,  I  shall  at  least  have  one  friend  left—  the  one 
down  inside  of  me. 

—  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

2457.  There  is  a  part  of  God  Himself  in  you;  therefore,  re- 
member your  own  dignity.  Be  faithful  to  the  Divine  spark  which  is 
You;  and  rejoice  before  your  Creator  with  thanksgiving  and  reverence, 

—  DANDEMIS 

Service 

2458.  ^°  y°u  Belong  *°  ti^e  lower  classes  which  live  only  to  be 
waited  on,  or  are  you  one  of  that  glorious  aristocracy  which  lives  to 
serve? 

—  ARTHUR  MEE 

2459.  The  measure  of  a  man  is  not  the  number  of  his  servants 
but  in  the  number  of  people  whom  he  serves. 

—  DR.  PATJL  W.  MOODY 


2460.  ^  ^e  cl°se  °f  k^e>  t^  question  will  be  not,  how  much 
have  you  got,  but  how  much  have  you  given;  not  how  much  have  you 
won,  but  how  much  have  you  done;  not  how  much  have  you  saved, 
but  how  much  have  you  sacrificed;  how  much  have  you  loved  and 
served,  not  how  much  were  you  honored. 

—  NATHAN  C.  SCHAEFFER 
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2461.  ^ou  ^ave  n°t  lived  a  perfect  day,  even  though  you  have 
earned  your  money,  unless  you  have  done  something  for  someone  who 
will  never  be  able  to  repay  you. 

Sexes 

2462 .  ^e  are  foolish  in  speaking  of  the  superiority  of  one  sex 
to  the  other.  Each  has  what  the  other  has  not;  each  completes  the 
other;  they  are  in  nothing  alike;  and  the  happiness  and  perfection  of 
both  depend  on  each  asking  and  receiving  from  the  other  what  the 
other  can  give. 

—  JOHN  RUSKIN 

Sharing 

2463.  If  you  have  knowledge,  let  others  light  their  candles 
by  it 

—  THOMAS  FTJUJER 

2464.  Aesop  tells  the  story  of  two  men  walking  along  a  road  to- 
gether and  coming  upon  an  axe  lying  in  the  way.  They  were  friends, 
but  the  man  who  saw  it  picked  it  up,  saying,  "Ah,  I  have  found  an  axe. 
This  will  be  useful." 

"Do  not  say  I,"  said  the  second  man.  "Say  we  have  found  an  axe, 
for  we  are  friends  and  are  on  the  road  together.  Surely  it  is  our  axe, 
and  we  shall  sell  it  and  share  the  money?" 

But  the  first  man  would  not  agree. 

Now  it  happened  that  they  had  not  gone  far  when  the  owner  of 
the  axe  came  running  towards  them.  The  moment  he  saw  the  first  man 
carrying  the  axe  he  threatened  to  prosecute  him.  "Oh,  dear,"  cried  the 
poor  fellow,  "we  are  in  trouble  now." 

"Do  not  say  we"  said  the  second  man.  "Say  rather  you  are  in 
trouble.  You  would  not  let  me  share  the  prize— you  can  hardly  expect 
me  to  share  the  trouble." 

Short-cut 

2465.  "Tne  road  to  success  is  apt  to  be  a  long,  long,  hard  one, 
my  boy." 

"Are  there  no  short  cuts,  father?" 

"Yes,  my  son.  Our  penitentiaries  are  full  of  men  who  took  the  short 
cuts." 
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Silence 
2466.    ^r°u  a^n^  learning  nothing  when  you're  talking. 


2467*  There's  no  harm  in  having  nothing  to  say;  to  say  it  out 
loud  is  the  crime. 

2468.  What  is  best  for  man?  That  he  should  possess  intellect. 
If  he  lack  intellect,  then  money  whereby  he  will  be  respected.  If  he 
lack  money,  then  a  wife  who  will  conceal  his  faults.  If  he  lack  a  wife, 
then  silence  will  hide  his  defects.  And  if  he  lack  silence,  then  the  best 
thing  for  him  is  the  grave. 

—  Hebrew  proverb 


2469.  -^e  kfcows  n°*  then  when  to  be  silent  who  knows  not  when 
to  speak. 

—  PUBLILJUS  SYRUS 

2470.  Well-timed  silence  hath  more  eloquence  than  speech. 

—  MARTIN  FARQTJHAR  TUPPER 

2471.  Most  of  us  fail  all  too  often  to  express  appreciation  or 
consolation  to  those  about  us.  Benjamin  Franklin  put  his  finger  on  it 
when  he  said,  "As  we  must  account  for  every  idle  word,  so  we  must 
for  every  idle  silence." 

—  GEORGE  W.  CRANE 

2472.  When  the  whale  cast  Jonah  onto  dry  land  after  he  had 
spent  three  days  in  its  belly,  Jonah  complained:  "If  you  had  kept  your 
mouth  shut,  this  thing  wouldn't  have  happened." 


2473.  ^e  s^ence  °f  a  wise  man  is  more  wrong  to  mankind  than 
the  slanderer's  speech. 

—  WILLIAM  WYOTERLEY 

2474.  The  best  way  to  keep  one's  nose  clean  is  to  keep  one's 
mouth  shut. 

—  DR.  O.  A.  BATITSTA 

2475.  Silence  isn't  always  golden.  Sometimes  it's  guilt, 

2476.  She  half  consents  who  silently  denies. 

—  OYED 
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2477.  Reminiscing  about  tier  old  job  as  United  States  Minister 
to  Luxembourg,  Perle  Mesta  said:  "I  learned  to  stop  and  listen.  Told 
that  to  a  reporter  one  day,  and  I  got  a  letter  from  a  woman  who  said, 
Thank  God,  you've  learned  to  keep  your  big  mouth  shut.' " 

—  Time  Magazine 

2478.  Silence  is  the  universal  refuge,  the  sequel  to  all  dull  dis- 
courses and  all  foolish  acts,  a  balm  to  our  every  chagrin,  as  welcome 
after  satiety  as  after  disappointment. 

—  HENBY  DAVID  THOBEAU 

2479.  A-  tour*st  spending  the  night  in  a  small  Vermont  town 
joined  several  men  sitting  on  the  porch  of  the  general  store.  They 
were  a  taciturn  bunch  and,  after  several  vain  attempts  to  start  a  con- 
versation, he  finally  asked,  "Is  there  a  law  against  talking  in  this 
town?" 

"No  law  against  it,"  answered  one  of  the  men.  "But  there's  an  under- 
standing no  one's  to  speak  unless  he  is  sure  he  can  improve  on 
silence." 

—  Illinois  Medical  Journal 

2480.  Silence  is  the  best  answer  to  the  stupid. 

The  fool  has  his  answer  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue. 

—  Arabian  proverb 

2481.  •"•  once  kQew  a  la<fy  °f  forty  summers,  and  fifty  winters, 
who  was  much  troubled  by  a  personal  secret  she  feared  the  man  she 
was  about  to  marry  might  discover.  In  her  desperation,  she  wrote  to  the 
matrimonial  agency  which  had  turned  up  the  man  for  her  in  the  first 
place. 

"If  I  tell  him  my  secret  before  we  are  married,  he  may  not  want  to 
marry  me;  if  I  wait  until  afterward  and  he  finds  out,  he  may  divorce 
me,"  she  wrote.  "What  shall  I  do?  My  secret  is  that  I've  got  false 
teeth!" 

In  a  few  days  she  got  the  advice  she  sought:  "Keep  your  mouth 
shut." 

—  DOYLE  E.   CAKLTON 


2482.    *-et  your  speech  be  better  than  silence,  or  be  silent. 

—  DlONYSIUS  THE  ELDEB 
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2483*  ^  think  the  first  virtue  is  to  restrain  the  tongue;  lie  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  gods  who  knows  how  to  be  silent,  even  though 
he  is  in  the  right. 

-CATO 

2484.  Silence  and  reserve  suggest  latent  power.  What  some 
men  think  has  more  effect  than  what  others  say. 

—  LORD  CHESTERFIELD 

2485*  Nothing  is  so  good  for  an  ignorant  man  as  silence;  and 
if  he  be  sensible  of  this  he  would  not  be  ignorant. 

—  SAADI,  The  Gulistan 

Simplicity 

2486.  ^e  greatest  truths  are  the  simplest;  and  so  are  the  great- 
est men. 

-J.  C.  and  A.  W.  HABE 

2487.  ^  prefer  the  honestly  simple  to  the  ingeniously  wicked. 

—  WILLIAM  PENN 

2488*     Simplicity  is  the  background  of  good  taste. 


Sin 

2489.  •*•*  k  eas*er  to  disobey  a  principle  than  the  Ruler  of  the 
Universe.  That  is  why  the  Greeks  have  no  word  for  sin  and  why  their 
attitude  to  wrongdoing  was  disapproval,  not,  as  with  Jew  and  Chris- 
tian, horror. 

—  R.  W.  LIVINGSTONE,  Greek  Ideals 
and  Modem  Life 

2490.  Unto  each  man  comes  a  day  when  his  favorite  sins  all  for- 
sake him. 

And  he  complacently  thinks  he  has  forsaken  all  his  sins. 


2491.     ^e  sca3Qdal  of  the  world  is  what  makes  the  offense;  it  is 
not  sinful  to  sin  in  silence. 

—  MOUERE 
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Sincerity 

2492.  A  ^tt*e  sincerity  is  a  dangerous  tiling,  and  a  great  deal  of 
it  is  absolutely  fatal. 

—  OSCAR  WILDE 

Skepticism 

2493*  T*16  heavy  black  clouds  had  massed  in  the  east  and  west, 
the  lightning  was  flashing  fiercely  between  the  heavy  incessant  rolling 
of  the  thunder. 

The  lad  was  terribly  frightened,  and  his  fond  mother  had  gathered 
her  young  hopeful  and  tried  logically  to  calm  his  fears. 

"Don't  be  afraid,  darling.  There's  nothing  to  fear.  God  sends  the 
thunderstorm  to  clear  the  air,  water  the  flowers,  and  make  it  cooler  for 
us.  Now,  don't  cry,  dear;  it  won't  harm  you,  and  everything  will  be 
better  when  it  is  over." 

The  little  fellow  listened  intently,  and  as  his  mother  finished  he 
looked  up  at  her  gravely  and  said:  "No,  no,  mother;  you  talk  exactly 
the  way  you  did  last  week  when  you  took  me  to  the  dentist  to  have 
my  tooth  pulled." 

Slander 

2494.  Slander,  like  coffee,  is  usually  handed  to  you  without 
grounds. 

Smile 

2495.  Smile:  a  curve  that  can  set  a  lot  of  things  straight. 

2496.  A  smile  is  something  that  adds  to  your  face  value. 

2497.  A  smile  goes  a  long  way,  but  you're  the  one  who  must 
start  it  on  its  journey. 

2498.  A  smile  thaws  a  frosty  disposition  just  as  sunshine  melts 
ice. 

Smoking 

2499.  *  d*d  not  possess  a  pipe;  it  was  the  pipe  that  possessed 
me. 

—  A.  G.  GARDINER,  Leaves  in  the  Wind 
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Snobbery 

2500.     Snobbery  is  the  pride  of  those  who  are  not  sure  o£  their 
position. 

—  BEBTON  BRALEY 


Society 

2501.     What  is  not  good  for  the  swarm  is  not  good  for  the  bee. 

—  MARCUS  AUBEUUS 


2502.  Hraftan  society  is  like  an  arch,  kept  from  falling  by  the 
mutual  pressure  of  its  parts. 

—  SENEGA 

Sorrow 

2503.  Not  until  each  loom  is  silent 
And  the  shuttles  cease  to  fly, 
Will  God  unroll  the  pattern 
And  explain  the  reason  why 
The  dark  threads  are  as  needful 
La  the  Weaver's  skillful  hand 
As  the  threads  of  gold  and  silver 
For  the  pattern  which  He  planned, 

—  Anonymous 

Soul-searching 


2504.  ^sk  yourself  what  the  state  of  the  country  would  be  if 
everyone  in  it  behaved  as  you  do.  To  get  at  the  right  answer  requires 
a  lot  of  study,  which,  in  turn,  involves  the  greatest  stock-taking  a  man 
can  get  of  himself. 

Specialization 

2505.  Specialization  of  occupation  has  become  so  refined  in 
the  modern  world  that  only  the  most  inquiring  come  to  any  deep 
awareness  of  how  all  the  human  inhabitants  of  the  Earth  lean  upon 
one  another,  delicately,  like  two  billion  playing  cards. 


SCHERMAN,  The  Last 
Best  Hope  of  Earth 
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Speech 

2506.  People  never  hear  their  own  voices— any  more  than  they 
see  their  own  faces.  There  is  not  even  a  looking-glass  for  the  voice. 
Of  course,  there  is  something  audible  to  us  when  we  speak;  but  that 
something  is  not  our  voice  as  it  is  known  to  our  acquaintances.  I  think 
that  if  an  image  spoke  to  us  in  our  own  tones  we  should  not  know 

them  in  the  least 

—  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES,  The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table 

2507.  r^ae  *OI1Sue  k  but  three  inches  long,  yet  it  can  kill  a  man 
six  feet  high. 

—  Japanese  proverb 

2508*    Speech  was  made  to  open  man  to  man. 

Spelling 

2509.  ^°  test  *^e  spdBfrg  ability  of  anyone,  dictate  this  sen- 
tence: It  is  disagreeable  to  witness  the  embarrassment  of  a  harassed 
peddler  gauging  the  symmetry  of  a  peeled  potato. 

Spirit 

2510.  A  program  lives  today  and  dies  tomorrow.  A  mind,  if  it 
be  open,  may  change  with  each  new  day,  but  the  spirit  and  the  heart 
are  as  unchanging  as  the  tides. 

—  OWEN  D.  YOXJNG 

Spiritual 

2511.  We  do  not  need  more  material  development,  we  need  more 
spiritual  development;  we  do  not  need  more  intellectual  power,  we 
need  more  moral  power;  we  do  not  need  more  knowledge,  we  need 
more  character;  we  do  not  need  more  government,  we  need  more 
culture;  we  do  not  need  more  of  the  things  that  are  seen,  we  need 
more  of  the  tilings  that  are  unseen. 

—  CALVIN  COOIJDGE 

Sports 

2512.  He  was  a  Yale  student,  slightly  inebriated,  and  wending 
his  way  homeward  when  he  observed  a  sign  in  Providence  that  read, 
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"New  Haven  126,  Cambridge  54."  "Yippee,'*  he  cried,  "I  always  knew 
we  could  trim  those  guys." 


2513.  ^ac^  ™  ^e  ^ays  w^en  Fritz  Crisler  was  coaching  at 
Princeton,  he  once  brought  an  undefeated  team  into  Cambridge  for 
the  annual  game  with  Harvard.  The  night  before  the  contest,  Fritz 
attended  a  little  gathering  of  Harvard  people.  When  he  left,  he  said: 
"Good  night,  gentlemen,  and  may  the  best  team  win.'* 

One  Harvard  professor  was  shocked.  "You  mean,  of  course,  the 
better'  team,  don't  you,  Mr.  Crisler?" 

"No,"  answered  Fritz,  "I  mean  the  *best/  I  figure  on  using  three  of 
them  tomorrow." 

—  HERMAN  MASIN,  Speaker's  Treasury  of 
Sports  Stories,  copyright  1954,  by 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.  J.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the 
publisher. 

2514.  ^e  professors   who   complain   that  football  interferes 
with  academic  work  don't  realize  how  seriously  academic  work  inter- 
feres with  football. 


2515.  When  a  man  wantonly  destroys  one  of  the  works  of  man 
we  call  him  a  vandal.  When  he  wantonly  destroys  one  of  the  works  of 
God  we  call  him  a  sportsman. 

—  From  The  Great  Chain  of  Life, 
Joseph  Wood  Kratch  (Hougn- 
ton-Mifflin  Company) 

Sportsmanship 

2516.  GOOD  SPORTSMANSHIP 

Good  sportsmanship  we  hail,  we  sing. 

It's  always  pleasant  when  you  spot  it. 
There's  only  one  unhappy  thing: 

You  have  to  lose  to  prove  you've  got  it. 

—  RICHABD  ABMOTJR 


2517.    You're  a  good  loser  if  you  can  grip  the  winner's  hand 
without  wishing  it  was  his  throat. 

—  HAI,  CHADWICK 
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Stability 

2518.  Fksk  powder  makes  a  more  brilliant  light  than  the  arc 
lamp,  but  you  cannot  use  it  to  light  your  street  corner  because  it 
doesn't  last  long  enough.  Stability  is  more  essential  to  success  than 
brilliancy. 

—  BICHABD  LLOYD  JONES 


Statesmanship 


2519*  ^en  fr*  §rea*  places  are  thrice  servants—  servants  of  the 
Sovereign  or  State,  servants  of  fame,  and  servants  of  business;  so  as 
they  have  no  freedom,  neither  in  their  persons,  nor  in  their  actions,  nor 
in  their  times  .  .  .  the  rising  into  place  is  laborious,  and  by  pains  men 
come  to  greater  pains  .  .  .  The  standing  is  slippery  and  the  regress  is 
either  a  downfall,  or  at  least  an  eclipse,  which  is  a  melancholy  thing. 

—  FKANCIS  BACON 


2520.  ^en  are  not  Sreat  statesmen  merely  because  they  happen 
to  fill  great  offices. 

—  JOHN  BBJGHT,  Speeches 

Statistics 

2521.  J11  Life  on  the  Mississippi,  Mark  Twain  showed  us  what 
nonsensical  conclusions  can  be  reached  with  "statistics"—  if  you  com- 
bine them  with  imagination. 

"In  176  years  the  Lower  Mississippi  has  shortened  itself  242  miles. 
This  is  an  average  of  a  trifle  over  one  mile  and  a  third  per  year.  There- 
fore anyone  can  see  that  742  years  from  now  the  Lower  Mississippi 
will  be  only  a  mile  and  three-quarters  long,  and  Cairo  and  New 
Orleans  will  have  joined  their  streets  together." 

—  STUAJRT  CHASE,  Guides  to  Straight 
Thinking  (Harper) 

2522.  Another  example  of  illegitimate  deductions  from  statistics: 
The  population  of  the  United  States  from  1800  to  1860  doubled  every 

20  years.  If  you  ride  this  statistical  curve  far  enough,  it  will  show 
that  by  1940  the  population  should  have  reached  503  million.  (Actual 
figure,  a  mere  131  million.  ) 


—  STUART  CHASE,  Guides  to  Straight 
Thinking  (Harper) 
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2523*  By  statistics  a  recruiting  sergeant  might  convince  you 
that  the  death  rate  in  the  United  States  Army  in  wartime  is  far  less 
than  the  death  rate  in  any  big  American  city  during  the  same  period. 
What  the  sergeant  neglects  to  mention  is  that  the  city  death  rate 
includes  the  sick,  the  old  and  infants,  while  the  Army  death  rate  is 
based  on  healthy  young  men  between  18  and  35. 

—  STUART  CHASE,  Guides  to  Straight 
Thinking  (Harper) 

Status  quo 


2524*  ^Lnn  Bride,  the  English  author,  tells  about  the  philosophy 
of  an  uncle  which  was  condensed  in  the  expression,  "Let  the  shawl 
drag/' 

He  was  not  an  impetuous  man.  He  Kked  to  think  things  through  and 
think  of  consequences.  His  boyscout  proclivities  were  killed  off  by  an 
experience  at  Newport  when  he  was  a  young  man. 

He  saw  a  beautiful  young  lady  walking  along  the  beach.  She  wore 
an  expensive  and  very  beautiful  shawl  and  he  noticed  that  an  end 
was  dragging  in  the  wet  sand. 

Taking  off  his  hat,  he  bowed  to  her  and  said,  "Madam,  your  shawl 
is  dragging." 

She  fixed  a  cold,  unfriendly  eye  upon  him  and  said,  "I  like  it  to 
drag." 

Ever  after,  when  tempted  to  do  an  impetuous  boyscout  act,  he'd  slow 
up  and  say,  "Let  the  shawl  drag." 


Stock  market 

2525*  A  prominent  and  prosperous  broker  was  treating  his 
friend  to  an  automobile  ride  along  the  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound. 
One  after  another,  in  turn,  he  pointed  out  the  yachts  of  different  well- 
known  brokers.  "There's  Mr.  Hornblower's;  over  there  you  see  Mr. 
Beane's;  out  yonder  is  the  Bache  boat,  etc.  etc. 

After  listening  rather  patiently  for  a  while,  the  friend  spoke  up 
somewhat  timidly,  "And  where  are  some  of  the  customers'  yachts?" 


2526»  Stocks  and  Bonds:  undesirable  commodities  bought  and 
sold  by  gamblers.  If  you  win,  they're  an  investment;  if  you  lose,  a 
speculation. 
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Straightforwardness 

2527.  No  man,  for  any  considerable  period,  can  wear  one  face 
to  himself,  and  another  to  the  multitude,  without  finally  getting  be- 
wildered as  to  which  may  be  the  true. 

—  NATHANIEL  HAWTHOBNE 

Stubbornness 


2528.  ^e  Ivxy  kad  keen  out  on  $1®  case  a*l  niorning  and  had 
still  not  reached  a  verdict.  The  vote  stood  eleven  to  one  for  acquittal, 
but  one  codger  stubbornly  held  out  for  conviction. 

The  deputy  sheriff  entered  the  jury  room  at  dinner  time  and  in- 
quired what  they  would  have  to  eat. 

"We-e-11,"1  said  the  foreman,  rather  disgustedly,  "you  can  bring  us 
eleven  dinners."  Then  he  added,  reflectively,  "and  a  bale  of  hay." 

Stupidity 
2529*    Genius  has  limitations;  stupidity  is  boundless. 

Stuttering 

2530*  A  man  w^°  stuttered  badly  came  to  the  Country  Club 
one  day  and  told  the  secretary  that  he  loved  golf,  but  was  shy  about 
his  stuttering  and  found  it  lonesome  to  be  on  the  links  without  a 
companion,  The  secretary  said,  "I  know  just  the  solution—a  lady  who 
plays  here  frequently  stutters,  too,  and  I  am  sure  you  would  get  along 
fine  together."  A  match  was  arranged  and  they  met  on  the  green  and 
prepared  to  play.  The  man  said  he  would  like  to  introduce  himself 
first.  "My  n-n-name  is  P-p-p-p-pe-pe-peter,"  he  said  smilingly,  "but  I 
am  not  a  s-s-s-s-s-s-s-saint!"  She  smiled  in  response.  "My-m-m-my 
n-n-n-na-name  is  M-m-m-m-mary,"  she  said,  "but  I  am  not  a  v-v-v  .  .  . 
v-v-very  good  player." 

Subjugation 

2531*  A  state  which  dwarfs  its  men,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
more  docile  instruments  in  its  hands,  even  for  beneficial  purposes, 
will  find  that  with  small  men  no  great  thing  can  really  be  accomplished. 

—  JOHN  STXTART  MILL,  English 
philosopher,  in  an  observa- 
tion made  100  years  ago 
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Substitution 

2532.    Lots  of  fellows  who  talk  like  big  wheels  turn  out  to  be 
merely  spokesmen. 


2533,  r^ie  ma]Q  H*  ^e  restaurant  asked  for  a  turkey  sandwich. 
"Sorry.  No  turkey/'  said  the  waiter. 

"Then  111  have  a  chicken  sandwich,"  said  the  man. 
"Don't  be  silly/'  said  the  waiter.  "If  we  had  chicken  wouldn't  we 
have  turkey  sandwiches?" 

Subtlety 

2534.  A  Hollywood  star  was  being  a  bore  about  her  next  role. 
"I  was  made  for  the  part/'  she  gushed. 

"Shhh/*  said  a  listener,  "do  you  have  to  tell  everybody?" 

WINCHEIX 


2535*  -ft  was  about  the  turn  of  the  century  in  southwestern 
Arizona  and  a  rancher  suspected  his  nearest  neighbor  of  foul  play 
when  it  came  to  the  rancher's  cattle  which  were  grazing  on  a  nearby 
area.  The  rancher  had  no  proof  that  his  neighbor  was  absconding  with 
his  steers,  but  finally  the  situation  got  so  bad  that  he  could  stand  it 
no  longer.  He  sat  down  and  wrote  the  following  message,  which  he 
dispatched  by  messenger  to  the  adjoining  ranch.  It  read: 

"Dear  Sir:  Please  don't  leave  your  red  hot  branding  irons  around 
any  more  so  my  cows  can  lie  down  on  them!" 

—  DAN  BENNETT 

Success 

2536.  T^  not  to  become  a  man  of  success,  but  rather  try  to 
become  a  man  of  value.  He  is  considered  successful  in  our  day  who 
gets  more  out  of  lif  e  than  he  puts  in.  But  a  man  of  value  will  give  more 
than  he  receives. 

—  Da.  ALBERT  EINSTEIN 

2537.  A  SOO(^  Part  °^  success  consists  of  getting  along  with  those 
people  you  can't  get  ahead  of. 


2538.  When  I  was  a  young  man  I  observed  that  nine  out  of  every 
ten  things  I  did  were  failures.  I  didn't  want  to  be  a  failure.  So  I  did 
ten  times  more  work. 

—  GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW 
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2539.  The  man  who  brags  about  sitting  on  top  of  the  world 
might  well  remember  that  it  turns  over  every  twenty-four  hours. 

2540.  There  is  a  close  connection  between  getting  up  in  the 
world  and  getting  up  in  the  morning. 

2541.  *  am  convinced  by  iny  own  experience,  and  by  that  of 
others,  that  if  there  is  any  one  secret  of  success  it  lies  in  the  ability 
to  get  the  other  person's  point  of  view  and  see  things  from  his  angle 
as  well  as  from  your  own. 

—  HENRY  FOKD 

2542.  *  am  convinced  that  no  one  can  really  get  on  in  this 
world,  if  he  dislikes  being  disliked. 

2543.  Success  is  full  of  promise  till  men  get  it;  and  then  it  is  a 
last  year's  nest,  from  which  the  birds  have  flown. 

—  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER 

2544.  I  dread  success.  To  have  succeeded  is  to  have  finished 
one's  business  on  earth. 

—  GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW 

2545.  Success:   (1)  self-expression  at  a  profit 

(2)  making  more  money  to  meet  obligations 
you  wouldn't  have  if  you  didn't  have  so 
much  money. 

(3)  the  ability  to  hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star 
while  keeping  your  feet  on  the  ground. 

2546.  The  toughest  mountain  climbing  job  of  all  is  getting  out 
of  a  rut. 

2547.  The  road  to  success  is  dotted  with  many  tempting  parking 
places. 

2548.  J^us  Rosenwald,  the  business  genius  who  built  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Company  into  the  world's  largest  mail  order  house  used  to 
say  that  the  fact  that  a  man  is  a  big  businessman  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  he  is  particularly  smart  or  able.  "A  friend  of  mine  once  won 
a  million  dollars  by  playing  No,  14,"  he  said.  "When  I  asked  him  how 
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lie  happened  to  pick  No.  14,  lie  told  me?  It  came  to  me  in  a  dream.  I 
saw  a  great  big  No.  9  and  then  a  6.  I  put  the  two  numbers  together— 

9  and  6  and  they  added  up  to  14.  And  that's  how  I  won!*  " 


2549.     ^^  ^e  door  °^  Success  is  too  high  up,  too  hard  for  the 
lazy  to  reach  and  open. 

-  B.  C.  FORBES 


2550.  r^ie  P611^^  °f  success  is  to  be  bored  by  the  people  who 
used  to  snub  you. 

—  LADY  ASTOE 

2551.  There  are  things  you  can  do  better  than  anyone  else  can 
do  them.  The  successful  person  is  simply  the  one  who  does  his  best 
with  the  things  he  can  do  better  than  anyone  else. 

—  MARCUS  BACH,  The  Witt  To  Believe, 
copyright  1955  by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
Englewpod  Cliffs,  N.  J.  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  the  publisher 


2552.  The  dictionary  is  the  only  place  where  success  comes  be- 
fore work. 

2553.  To  ke  as  successful  as  a  man,  a  woman  has  to  be  better 
than  a  man.  For  one  thing  she  will  most  likely  be  judged  by  a  man. 
Woman  was  fashioned  from  a  man's  rib  and  since  then  she  has  re- 
mained a  side  issue. 

—  WJLBERT  E.  SCHEER 

2554.  To  determine  that  bulls  are  fit  to  play  their  part  in  a  bull 
fight  arena,  young  bulls  are  tested  by  letting  them  attack  a  picador 
on  a  padded  horse  who  pricks  them  with  a  lance.  Their  bravery  is 
carefully  rated  according  to  how  many  times  they  are  willing  to  charge 
in  spite  of  the  sting  of  the  pic.  Cowardly  bulls  are  sent  to  the  slaughter- 
house. Human  beings  are  tested  in  much  the  same  way.  Those  able  to 
take  one  reverse  after  another  and  continue  to  go  forward  are  the 
ones  that  eventually  achieve  success  and  win  applause. 

2555.  Starting  from  scratch  is  not  so  bad  if  you  get  where  you 
itch  to  be. 

2556.  Success  that  goes  to  a  man's  head  usually  pays  a  very 
short  visit. 

—  DR.  O.  A.  BATTISTA 
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2557.  Many  great  men  owe  their  success  to  a  woman—  who 
didn't  interfere. 

2558.  ^°  ^ave  ^cnow11  &e  best,  and  to  have  known  it  for  the 
best,  is  success  in  life. 

—  JOHN  W.  MACKAIL 

2559.  ^°  succeed,  keep  on  doing  what  it  took  to  get  started. 

2560*    ^  y°u  want  to  succeed,  wear  out  two  pair  of  shoes  to 
every  suit. 


2561.    ^  sure  s*£°-  ^a*  a  man  *s  not  a  £Q^w:e  *s  *ke  generosity 
with  which  he  gives  others  credit  for  his  success. 

—  DR.  O.  A.  BATTISTA  in  Q.  D.  Diary 


2562.    ^e  reason  why  men  who  mind  their  own  business  suc- 
ceed is  because  they  have  so  little  competition. 


2563*    '^b6  ^est  wa7  to  Set  along  is  never  to  forgive  an  enemy  or 
forget  a  friend. 

—  WALTER  WINCHEIX 


2564?.    ^ke  gent  who  wakes  up  and  finds  himself  a  success  hasn't 
been  asleep. 

—  WILLIAM  MIZNER 

2565.     I*  k  no*  ^e  gofog  out  °f  port,  but  the  coming  in,  that 
determines  the  success  of  a  voyage. 

—  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER 


2566.  ^  at  ^rst  y°u  ^on't  succeed,  try. 

2567.  Success,  a  sort  of  suicide,  is  ruined  by  success. 

Suffering 

2568.  Suffering  cheerfully  endured  ceases  to  be  suffering  and 
is  transmuted  into  ineffable  joy.  The  man  who  flies  from  suffering  is 
the  victim  of  endless  tribulation  before  it  has  come  to  him,  and  is 
half  dead  when  it  does  come.  But  one  who  is  cheerfully  ready  for 
anything  and  everything  that  comes,  escapes  all  pain;  his  cheerfulness 
acts  as  an  anaesthetic. 

—  MOHANDAS  K.  GANDHI 
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Sufficiency 

2569.  r^Le  Professor  of  obstetrics  at  an  eastern  university  pro- 
pounded to  Ms  class,  'Who  is  happier,  the  man  with  six  million  dollars 
or  the  man  with  six  children?" 

One  of  the  students  had  an  instant  answer,  '"The  man  with  the  six 
tods." 

4<Why?"  asked  the  professor. 
"Because  the  guy  with  the  six  million  always  wants  more!" 

Sunshine 

2570.  ^  have  nothing  to  ask  but  that  you  would  remove  to  the 
other  side,  that  you  may  not,  by  intercepting  the  sunshine,  take  from 
me  what  you  cannot  give. 

—  DIOGENES  to  Alexander 

Superficiality 

2571.  There  are  thousands  hacking  at  the  branches  of  evil  to 
one  who  is  striking  at  the  root. 

—  HENRY  DAVID  THOBEATJ 

Superiority 

2572.  ^ke  more  wft  y°u  have,  the  more  good  nature  you  must 
show,  to  induce  people  to  pardon  your  superiority,  for  that  is  no  easy 
matter. 

—  LOBD  CHESTERFIELD 

2573.  There  was  one  who  thought  himself  above  me,  and  he  was 
above  me  before  he  had  that  thought. 

—  ELBERT  HDBBABD 


2574?.  ^e  superiority  of  some  men  is  merely  local.  They  are 
great  because  their  associates  are  little. 

—  Da.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON 

Superlative 

2575.  A  tailor  who  had  rented  a  new  shop  in  a  fashionable  sec- 
tion of  Chicago  took  a  friend  to  see  it.  As  they  approached  it  they 
passed  a  tailor's  shop  with  this  sign  over  the  door:  HERE  IS  THE 
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BEST  TAILOR  IN  CHICAGO,  Then  they  came  to  one  with  this 
printed  on  his  window:  THE  BEST  TAILOR  IN  THE  WORLD, 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?"  asked  the  friend. 

"This/'  said  the  tailor,  and  produced  a  card  reading:  THE  BEST 
TAILOR  ON  THIS  STREET. 

—  FRANCES  RODMAN 

Suspicion 

2576.  Emptying  her  husband's  pockets  before  sending  his  clothes 
to  the  cleaners,  a  housewif  e  found  a  sHp  of  paper  on  which  a  telephone 
number  was  written.  Curiosity  being  what  it  is,  she  dialed  the  number. 
Busy.  She  waited  and  dialed  it  again.  Another  busy  signal.  Dialing 
the  third  time,  she  happened  to  notice  the  number  in  the  center  of 
the  dial—  her  husband  had  made  a  memo  of  their  own  new  number. 


2577.  £6^m  sorry  to  ^°  ^s''?  sai^  a  ^*&e  k°y>  as  he  spread  jam 
on  his  baby  sister's  face,  "but  I  can't  have  suspicion  pointing  its  ugly 
finger  at  me." 

2578.  Wben  y°u  buy  a  vase  cheap,  look  for  the  flaw;  when  a  man 
offers  favors,  look  for  the  motive. 

—  Japanese  proverb 


2579.  ^y  fe^16*  used  to  say:  "Never  suspect  people.  It's  better 
to  be  deceived  or  mistaken,  which  is  only  human,  after  all,  than  to  be 
suspicious,  which  is  common." 

—  STAKK  YOUNG 

2580.  Most  of  our  suspicions  of  others  are  aroused  by  our  knowl- 
edge of  ourselves. 

—  RAYMOND  MASSEY 


Tact 

2581.    r^act  *s  *ke  ability  to  give  a  person  a  shot  in  the  arm  with- 
out letting  him  feel  the  needle. 

—  O.  A.  BATTTSTA  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post 


2582.    ^ac*  consists  *&  knowing  how  far  to  go  too  far. 

—  JEAN  COCTEAU 
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2583.     ^  *s  a^  r*g^  to  te^  a  woman  you  knew  her  when  she  was 
a  girl,  but  never  say  you  knew  her  when  you  were  a  boy. 

—  Quoted  from  Better  Homes  ir 
Gardens  Magazine 

2584*     Tact:  kindness  with  brains. 

2585.    Tact:  the  ability  to  put  your  best  foot  forward  without 
stepping  on  anybody's  toes. 


Talent 

2586.  Although  Benjamin  Franklin  was  not  a  graduate  of  any 
medical  school  still  he  was  elected  to  membership  in  several  medical 
societies.  .  .  .  Physicians  dedicated  their  works  to  him,  translated  his 
writings  into  French,  invited  him  to  their  meetings.  .  .  .  Many  patients 
consulted  him;  many  doctors  wrote  to  him  for  advice. 

Franklin  invented  the  first  American  instrument  for  showing  the 
circulation  of  the  blood;  started  research  in  the  use  of  electricity  for 
treating  paralysis;  studied  causes  of  lead  poisoning,  infection  from 
impure  water,  the  contagious  nature  of  colds  and  influenza,  and  men- 
tal diseases. 

—  DR.  WILLIAM  PEPPER,  The  Medical 
Bide  of  Benjamin  Franklin 

2587*  Young  men  of  talent  are  seldom  popular;  they  are  all 
vanity  and  no  tact. 


Talkativeness 

2588.  Talkative  people  who  wish  to  be  loved  are  hated;  when 
they  desire  to  please,  they  bore;  when  they  think  they  are  admired, 
they  are  laughed  at;  they  injure  their  friends,  benefit  their  enemies, 
and  ruin  thmselves. 

—  PLUTAHCH 


Tardiness 

2589.  ^  a  woman  *s  an  hour  late  in  returning  home,  and  her 
husband  is  worried,  she  is  flattered*  If  a  man  is  three  hours  late,  he 
is  angry  if  anyone  is  worried. 
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Taste 

2590«    ^en  don't  care  what  color  lipstick  a  woman  wears—  it's 
all  a  matter  of  taste. 

Taxation 

2591*    ^>s  kard  to  remember  these  days  that  our  country  was 
founded  partly  to  avoid  taxation. 

2592*    Excise:  a  hateful  tax  levied  on  commodities. 

—  DK.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON  in  Ms  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language,  published 
more  than  200  years  ago 


2593.    ^°  tax  aa(^  *°  P^ease>  no  niore  than  to  love  and  to  be 
wise,  is  not  given  to  men. 

—  EDMUND  BURKE 


2594.  ^ke  ^  °£  taxation  consists  in  so  plucking  the  goose  as  to 
procure  the  greatest  quantity  of  feathers  with  the  least  possible  amount 
of  hissing. 

—  JEAN  BAPTISTS  COLBERT 

Taxes 

2595.  There  are  but  two  classes  of  people  who  squawk  about 
taxes—men  and  women!  The  old  adage  that  you  can't  take  it  with  you 
doesn't  bother  us  any  more—now  we  only  wonder  how  to  keep  it  while 
we're  here. 

Last  year  was  the  most  prosperous  one  in  United  States  history,  but 
more  people  will  pay  more  federal  income  taxes  than  ever  before.  It's 
called  profitless  prosperity.  A  man  owes  it  to  himself  to  be  successful, 
but  once  he  succeeds,  he  owes  it  to  the  government. 

Moving  the  fatal  day  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  ides  of  April 
adds  spring  fever  to  brain  fever  and  gives  taxpayers  another  month  to 
work  for  the  government.  Time  was  when  half  the  country  wondered 
how  the  other  half  got  it,  but  today  half  the  country  wonders  how  the 
other  half  got  away  with  it. 

—  ADELBERT  BROWN  in  The  Chicago 
American,  April  12,  1956 

2596.  You  never  could  take  your  money  with  you,  but  one  can 
remember  when  the  government  would  let  you  have  some  while  you 
were  still  here. 
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2597.  K  posterity  could  vote  our  government  would  operate  on 
a  pay  as  we  go  basis. 

2598.  A-  congressman  explained  the  difference  between  tax  eva- 
sion and  legitimate  tax  avoidance  this  way:  "A  man  approaches  a  river 
which  can  be  crossed  by  two  bridges,  one  a  toll  bridge,  the  other,  a 
free  bridge.  If  he  passes  over  the  toll  bridge  and  fails  to  pay  the  toll, 
that  is  tax  evasion.  If,  however,  he  exercises  his  right  of  choice  and 
passes  over  the  free  bridge,  this  is  tax  avoidance." 

—  Property,  syndicated  by  Cambridge 
Associates,  Boston 

2599.  ^otect  the  birds,  The  dove  brings  peace  and  the  stork 
brings  tax  exemptions. 


2600.  It>s  PlaiQ  to  see  tibat  our  present  generation  was  brought 
up  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  tax. 

Teacher—  Teaching 

2601.  A  midwestern  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  giving  a  ban- 
quet for  the  teachers  in  the  school  system.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
evening,  one  official  arose  and  proposed  a  toast. 

"Long  live  our  teachers/*  he  shouted.  To  which  a  voice  from  the 
back  of  the  room  inquired:  "On  what?" 

2602.  ^  a  sma-U  Oregon  town  the  pupils  were  told  there  would 
be  no  school  the  next  day  because  of  a  teacher's  institute.  One  little 
boy  told  his  parents  excitedly,  "No  school  tomorrow.  The  teachers  are 
going  on  an  innocent  toot** 

—  MAXWELL  DROKE,  The  Speaker's 
Handbook  of  Humor 

2603.  A  good  teacher  is  someone  who  can  understand  those  not 
very  good  at  explaining  and  explain  it  to  those  not  very  good  at  under- 
standing. 

—  W.  H.  PALMER,  Homerton 
College,  Cambridge 

2604.  A-  school  superintendent  is  a  chap  who  spends  hours  of 
conversation  with  all  manner  of  folk  but  who  communicates  with  his 
wife  only  by  telephone  to  tell  her  he  will  not  be  home  to  dinner;  who 
spends  a  lifetime  helping  other  people's  children  but  seldom  sees  his 
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own;  who  teaches  kids  how  to  earn  a  million  dollars  but  who  never 
has  enough  cash  to  pay  his  note  at  the  bank. 

—  FREDERICK  J.  MOFFTTT, 
Nation's  Schools 

2605.  A  g°°d  teacher  is  one  whose  ears  get  as  much  exercise 
as  his  mouth. 

2606.  A  professor  who  had  taught  for  many  years  was  coun- 
selling a  young  teacher,  "You  will  discover,"  he  said,  "that  in  nearly 
every  class  there  is  a  youngster  eager  to  argue.  Your  first  impulse  will 
be  to  silence  him.  I  advise  you  to  think  carefully  before  doing  so.  He 
probably  is  the  only  one  listening." 

2607.  A  §reat  teacher  is  not  simply  one  who  imparts  knowledge 
to  his  students,  but  one  who  awakens  their  interest  in  it  and  makes 
them  eager  to  pursue  it  for  themselves.  He  is  a  spark  plug,  not  a  fuel 
pipe. 

—  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Dodd, 
Mead    &    Company    from    Man's 
Emerging  Mind,  copyright  ©  1955 
by  N.  J.  Berrill 

2608.  Teaching  is  an  art-an  art  so  great  and  so  difficult  to 
master  that  a  man  or  a  woman  can  spend  a  long  life  at  it,  without 
realizing  much  more  than  his  limitations  and  mistakes  and  his  distance 
from  the  ideal. 

—  WILLIAM  LYON  PHELPS,  quoted  by 
Benjamin  J.  Novak  &  Gladys  R.  Bar- 
nett,    "Scientists    and    Musicians/* 
Science  Teacher 

2609*  Teaching  is  a  process  of  becoming  that  continues  through- 
out life,  never  completely  achieved,  never  completely  denied.  This  is 
the  challenge  and  the  fun  of  being  a  teacher—there  is  no  ultimate  end 
to  the  process. 

—  FRANCES  MAYFARTH,  "Expanding  Life 
Space/'  quoted  by  permission  of  the 
Association  for  Childhood  Education 
International  from  Childhood  Educa- 
tion of  October,  1956,  Vol.  33,  No.  2 

2610-  Tlie  object  of  teaching  a  child  is  to  enable  him  to  get 
along  without  his  teacher. 

—  ELBERT  HUBBABD 
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2611.  A  COIirage  which  looks  easy  and  yet  is  rare;  the  courage  of 

a  teacher  repeating  day  after  day  the  same  lessons— the  least  rewarded 
of  all  forms  of  courage. 

—  HONORE  DE  BAJLZAC 

Teamwork— see  also  Cooperation 

2612.  rLL  AND  WE'LL 

Some  people  think  it  is  the  style 
To  start  all  statements  off  with  T1F; 
Such  as,  "111  play  a  game  of  ball!" 
Nor  speak  of  other  folks  at  all. 
Now,  life  is  not  a  one-man  game; 
For  youth  or  grownup,  it's  the  same: 
You  must  your  thoughts  with  others  fill, 
For  selfish  "111"  can  spell  ill  will! 

Now  "we'll"  is  such  a  different  thing! 
It  shows  that  you're  remembering 
The  others.  Such  as,  "Well  play  ball!" 
It  has  no  selfish  sound  at  all. 
Yes,  "we'll"  has  such  a  hearty  sound- 
Means  others,  too.  And  we  have  found 
It  means  much  more,  for  truth  to  tell, 
'We'll"  also  spells  the  good  word  well! 

—  ELIZABETH  J.  MOORE, 
Progress  Magazine 

Technicality 

2613.  A  c°uple  w^bo  wanted  to  marry  appeared  before  a  cranky 
judge  and  showed  him  the  license.  He  looked  at  it  and  said:  "Take  it 
back  to  the  clerk.  It  has  no  date."  They  returned  later  with  the  cor- 
rected license.  But  now  the  judge  noted  that  the  bride's  middle  name 
had  been  omitted.  So  he  directed  them  to  take  it  back  to  the  clerk  and 
have  it  written  in.  Back  they  went  and  when  they  returned,  the  judge 
noted  that  the  court  seal  had  been  omitted.  "Go  back  and  have  the 
clerk  put  it  on,"  he  said.  This  was  done,  and  the  judge  performed  the 
ceremony. 

Just  then  he  noticed  a  boy  by  the  door.  "Whose  boy  is  that?"  he 
asked. 

"Ours,"  said  the  groom. 
"Do  you  mean  that  you  had  him  before  .  .  ." 
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s,  your  Honor/' 

The  judge  said:  "I  suppose  you  realize  this  child  is  a  technical 
bastard/' 
"That's  funny/'  replied  the  bridegroom,  grinning.  "That's  what  the 

clerk  just  said  about  you!" 

—  FRANCES  RODMAN 


Telephone 

2614*     Something  else  the  historians  haven't  explained  is  what 
interrupted  a  bath  before  the  telephone  was  invented. 


2615.  ^e  °^  gentleman  was  having  difficulty  with  his  telephone 
call.  "Listen,  operator,"  he  said  plaintively,  "there  must  be  something 
wrong.  I  have  been  trying  for  over  half  an  hour  to  get  'Established 
1894.'  * 


Television 

2616.  Television:  radio  with  eyestrain. 

2617.  A  W0ma3a  witness  in  court  had  refused  to  testify  on  the 
ground  that  her  testimony  might  incriminate  her. 

Surprised  because  she  was  a  witness  for  the  state,  the  prosecuting 
attorney  asked  if  her  lawyer  had  advised  her  to  refuse. 
"No,"  she  said,  "I  learned  that  on  television." 

-  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


2618.  One  °*  *he  disturbing  things  about  world  news  is  that  we 
know  we're  going  to  have  to  read  it  in  the  newspapers  after  we  hear 
it  over  the  radio  before  we  see  it  on  television. 

—  HAROLD  COFFIN  in  Quote 

2619.  Television  actresses  don't  mind  paying  a  lot  for  their  low- 
cut  gowns  when  they  feel  they  have  something  to  show  for  their  money. 

—  GABBY  MOORE 


Temper 

2620.     Nothing  cooks  a  man's  goose  quicker  than  a  red-hot 
temper. 
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Temptation 

2621*     Fastidiousness:  the  ability  to  resist  a  temptation  in  the 
hope  that  a  better  one  will  come  along. 


2622*     ^ew  men  ^ave  v^ae  to  withstand  the  highest  bidder. 

—  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 


2623.  ^e  ^ess  *ke  temptation,  the  greater  the  sin. 

Thanksgiving  Day 

2624.  ^e  difference  between  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving  is 
that  at  Thanksgiving  you  give  thanks  for  what  you  have  received, 
while  at  Christmas  you  receive  thanks  for  what  you  have  given. 

2625.  WE  THANK  THEE 

We  thank  Thee,  Lord,  for  many  things, 

For  this  year's  bounteous  offerings; 

For  fertile  fields  and  amber  skies, 

And  brilliant  hues  where  daylight  dies. 

We  thank  Thee,  Lord,  for  friends  who  care, 

In  time  of  grief  and  deep  despair; 

For  freedom  that  is  so  complete— 

For  all  the  neighbors  on  our  street; 

For  courage  on  the  rugged  road, 

And  strength  to  bear  the  daily  load. 

We  thank  Thee,  Lord,  for  hearth-fires  bright, 

When  comes  the  darkness  of  the  night; 

For  all  that  makes  this  life  worth  living, 

And  help  to  hallow  this  Thanksgiving. 

—  Biggar  of  Riverside  in  "The  Wake 
of  the  News,7'  Chicago  Tribune 

Theatre 


2626.  Not  to  §°  to  ^e  &eatre  is  ^e  making  one's  toilet  without 
a  mirror. 

—  ARTHUR  SCHOPENHAUER 

Theology 

2627.  '^wo  goldish  were  having  a  discussion  on  theology.  Said 
one  to  the  other:  "So,  all  right,  if  there  isn't  a  God-then  who  changes 
the  water?" 
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Theory 

2628*  ^  November  1837,  Dionysius  Lardner,  distinguished  Brit- 
ish physicist,  demonstrated  mathematically  and  irrefutably,  with  equa- 
tions nobody  could  question,  that  it  was  impossible  to  build  a  steamship 
capable  of  non-stop  voyage  to  New  York.  Printed  copies  of  his  lecture 
proving  this  "fact"  arrived  in  Manhattan  on  April  24,  1838,  aboard  the 
steamer  Sinus,  first  to  cross  the  Atlantic  entirely  under  steam. 

2629.  Theory  may  raise  a  man's  hopes  but  practice  raises  his 
wages, 

Thoroughness 

2630*  ^  your  questioning  is  incomplete,  don't  blame  others  for 
incomplete  answers.  Here's  a  story  that  illustrates  the  point: 

A  half  grown  country  boy  was  sitting  on  a  log  at  the  edge  of  a 
beautiful  inland  lake  in  a  Southern  state.  He  was  lazily  watching  his 
fishing  line  bobbing  in  the  water. 

A  car  drove  past,  then  stopped.  Several  men,  tourists,  looked  over 
the  fresh-looking,  inviting  water  of  the  lake.  One  of  them  said  to  the 
boy  fisherman: 

"Son,  are  there  any  snakes  in  this  lake?" 

Said  the  boy:  "No  suh,  no  snakes  in  this  lake.9' 

The  men  peeled  off  their  clothes  and  went  in  for  a  swim,  and  for 
half  an  hour  they  swam  and  splashed  in  the  cool  water.  When  they 
came  out,  one  of  them  had  a  thought,  and  he  said  to  the  boy: 

"Boy,  how  come  there  are  no  snakes  in  this  lake?" 

Said  the  boy,  with  a  half  grin:  "Because  the  alligators  done  et  them 
all  up." 


Thought— Thoughts 

2631.  A  man  may  dwell  so  long  upon  a  thought  that  it  may  take 
him  prisoner. 

—  LORD  HALIFAX 

2632.  -ft  takes  a  great  deal  of  elevation  of  thought  to  produce  a 
very  little  elevation  of  life. 

—  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 
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2633*  Keep  your  thoughts  right—for  as  you  think,  so  you  are. 
Thoughts  are  things,  therefore,  think  only  the  things  that  wiH  make 
the  world  better  and  you  unashamed. 

—  HENHY  H.  BUCKLEY 

2634.  He  who  thinks,  and  thinks  for  himself,  will  always  have  a 
claim  to  thanks;  it  is  no  matter  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  so  as  it 
be  explicit.  If  it  is  right,  it  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  direct:  if  wrong, 
as  a  beacon  to  warn. 

—  JEREMY  BENTHAM 

2635.  Major  Lenox  R.  Lohr,  toastmaster  and  raconteur,  has  an 
after-dinner  story  which  revolves  around  a  king  who  asked  a  general 
to  answer  three  questions. 

"How  many  baskets  of  rocks  are  in  yonder  mountain,  how  many 
stars  are  in  the  sky,  and  of  what  am  I  thinking?"  the  king  wanted  to 
know,  He  gave  the  general  a  year  to  obtain  the  answers. 

When  the  year  had  gone  by  the  general  was  at  his  wifs  end.  His 
groom  said  he  could  answer  the  questions  if  the  general  would  lend 
him  his  uniform.  The  general  agreed,  and  the  groom  in  resplendent 
garb  stood  before  the  king  and  quickly  gave  the  answers.  "If  the  basket 
is  one  tenth  the  size  of  yonder  mountain,  the  rocks  will  fill  ten  baskets," 
he  said,  "There  are  9,985,647  stars  in  the  sky,  and  your  majesty  can 
check  me  by  counting  them  yourself/'  he  continued.  The  king  nodded, 
pleased,  but  said,  "How  can  you  tell  what  I  am  thinking?" 

"That's  easy,"  was  the  reply.  "You  are  thinking  I  am  the  general  and 
I  am  only  the  groom/* 


2636.  ^e  £eU°w  who  is  too  busy  to  give  a  pretty  girl  a  second 
thought  is  probably  busy,  all  right—  busy  with  his  first  thoughts  on  the 
matter. 


263T.  A  c°k>nel  and  a  major  were  strolling  down  a  main  street 
and  during  the  course  of  their  walk,  met  several  privates.  The  major 
noticed  that  every  tune  the  colonel  returned  a  salute,  he  muttered: 
"The  same  to  you." 

He  became  curious,  and  asked:  "What  do  you  say  that  for,  Colonel?" 
"Well,"  was  the  reply,  "I  was  once  a  private,  and  I  know  what  they're 
thinking!" 
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Thrift— see  also  Economy 

2638.  A  saver  grows  rich  by  seeming  poor.  A  spender  grows 
poor  by  seeming  rich. 

2639.  Though  you  live  near  a  forest,  do  not  waste  firewood. 

—  Chinese  proverb 

2640.  Beware  of  little  expenses;  a  small  leak  will  sink  a  great 
ship. 

—  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

Time 

2641.  The  Past  is  °^  no  ™portance-  The  present  is  of  no  im- 
portance. It  is  with  the  future  we  have  to  deal.  For  the  past  is  what 
men  should  not  have  been.  The  present  is  what  men  ought  not  to  be. 
The  future  is  what  artists  are. 

—  OSCAR  Wru>E 

2642.  Today  is  yesterday's  pupil. 

—  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

2643.  A  niotorist  was  driving  through  a  remote  section  of  the 
country  and  after  stopping  in  a  small  village  for  something  to  eat, 
noticed  that  his  wrist  watch  had  stopped.  As  he  paused  on  the  porch 
of  the  small  cafe  he  turned  to  a  native  lounging  nearby  and  said: 

"I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  me  what  time  it  is?" 

"It's  twelve  o'clock/'  drawled  the  other. 

"Only  twelve  o'clock?"  questioned  the  traveler.  "I  thought  it  was 
much  more  than  that." 

"It's  never  more  than  that  around  this  part  of  the  country,"  replied 
the  native.  "It  goes  up  to  twelve  o'clock  and  then  starts  all  over  again." 

—•  DAN  BENNETT 

2644.  A  useful  tip  to  a  busy  man  which  will  save  him  much  time, 
is  for  him  to  put  his  hat  on  the  moment  there  is  a  knock  at  his  door. 
If  it  is  someone  he  wants  to  see,  he  can  say  that  he  has  just  come  in. 
If  it  is  not,  he  can  insist  that  he  is  just  on  his  way  out. 

2645.  Time  is  a  sort  of  river  of  passing  events,  and  strong  is  its 
current;  no  sooner  is  a  thing  brought  to  sight  than  it  is  swept  by  and 
another  takes  its  place,  and  this  too  will  be  swept  away. 

—  MARCOS  AUKELIUS 
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2646.     r^ie  Years  teach  much  which  the  days  never  know. 

—  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 


2647.    A  man  w^o  has  taken  your  time  recognizes  no  debt;  yet 
it  is  the  one  he  can  never  repay. 

—  SENECA 


2648*     r^ie  reason  I  beat  the  Austtians  is,  they  did  not  know  the 
value  o£  five  minutes. 

—  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE 


2649.  r^ie  kest  way  to  ^  *™e  *s  *°  work  it  to  death. 

Timidity 

2650.  ^ou  are  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  people  more  timid 
than  you  are. 

—  FBED  S.  BARTON 

Timing 

265  1,     Stalin,  Truman  and  Churchill  came  before  St.  Peter  for 
adjudication.  When  they  had  passed  the  test  the  good  saint  offered  to 
give  each  of  them  anything  he  wanted. 
"I  want  the  Americans  to  go  home/'  said  Stalin. 
"And  I  want  Russia  destroyed/*  snapped  Truman. 
There  was  a  twinkle  in  Churchill's  eye  and  a  sly  smile  on  his  cheru- 
bic face.  "Is  this  on  the  level?**  he  asked.  "Anything  I  want?" 

"Yes,  anything;7  answered  St.  Peter.  "Well,  then,"  said  Churchill, 
"111  just  have  a  cigar.  But  serve  these  other  gentlemen  first." 

—  LELAND  D.  BALDWIN,  The  Meaning  of 
America  (University  of  Pittsburgh 
Press) 

Tit  for  fat 

2652.  At  a  g°^  tournament,  Bob  Hope  was  wearing  a  Hawaiian 
shirt.  A  smart  alec  in  the  gallery  tugged  at  the  tails  flapping  around 
Hope's  hips  and  yelled,  "Hey,  Bob!  Your  slip's  showing." 

Hope  let  the  snicker  subside,  then  casually  looked  the  heckler 
over.  "Yeah?"  he  said.  "Well,  so's  your  father's." 

The  English  Digest 

2653.  A  Justice  Department  employe  who  started  out  of  the 
office  to  get  his  hair  cut  was  criticised  by  a  supervisor  for  having  it 
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scissored  "on  government  time."  Fired  back  the  employe:  "Grew  on 
government  time  didn't  it?" 

—  Quote,  Washington  Bureau 

2654.  Mark  Twain  tells  us  of  a  neighbor  of  his,  a  connoisseur 
of  books,  who  knew  less  about  the  art  of  being  friendly  than  he  did 
about  first  editions.  Once  Mark  Twain  asked  if  he  might  borrow  a 
book,  and  the  connoisseur  replied:  "You  may  consult  it  in  my  library, 
but  I  cannot  let  you  take  it  away/' 

There  came  a  day  when  the  book-lover  asked  if  he  might  borrow 
Mark  Twain's  lawn  mower,  whereupon  the  humorist  replied:  "Cer- 
tainly, but  you  must  use  it  in  my  garden." 


2655.  ^wo  English  boys  were  assigned  the  same  room  at  Eton 
although  they  couldn't  stand  each  other.  Moving  on  to  Oxford  some 
years  later,  they  were  again  unwilKng  roommates,  despising  each  other 
even  more.  Thirty  years  passed  and  these  two,  one  of  whom  had  mean- 
while become  an  admiral  of  the  British  Navy  and  the  other  a  rather 
stout  Anglican  bishop,  happen  to  be  on  the  same  platform  at  Victoria 
Station.  The  bishop  in  his  flowing  robes  steps  up  to  the  admiral  in  full 
uniform,  taps  him  on  the  shoulder  and  asks,  "I  say,  stationmaster,  is  this 
the  train  for  Liverpool?"  Without  a  second's  hesitation  and  not  batting 
an  eyelash,  the  admiral  replies,  "It  is  indeed,  madam,  but  should  you 
be  traveling  in  your  condition?'' 


2656.  ^-e  J°ved  *°  ta^k  about  his  days  in  the  army  and  to  sound 
the  praises  of  the  regiment  in  which  he  had  been  an  officer.  "Gollies, 
it  was  a  smart  outfit,"  he  said  proudly  to  his  silent  fellow-passenger. 
"It  was  a  grand  sight  to  see  my  men  on  parade.  I  can  still  hear  the 
jolly  old  'slap,  slap,  click'  when  they  presented  arms.  I  suppose  you 
were  never  in  the  army?" 

"I  certainly  was,"  Silent  said.  "And  I  still  can  hear  the  'slap,  slap, 
jingle'  when  our  lads  presented  arms." 

"I  am  afraid  there's  a  mistake  somewhere,"  said  the  boastful  one. 
"Where  would  you  get  the  jingle?" 

"Medals,"  was  the  succinct  reply. 


2657.  ^°k  Hope  was  telling  about  the  girl  who  objected  to  kiss- 
ing. She  had  heard  that  it's  dangerous  because  you  can  pick  up  eight 
million  germs  in  a  single  smack. 

"But,"  Hope  told  her,  "you  could  give  that  many  away  yourself  and 
break  even!" 
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Titles 


2658.  "When  I  was  first  made  a  doctor  of  philosophy,"  Stephen 
Leacock,  the  Canadian  professor-humorist,  used  to  say,  "I  was  very 
proud  of  my  title  and  used  it  without  hesitation  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion. 

"Once,  on  an  ocean  voyage,  I  inscribed  myself  T3r.  Leacock/  The 
ship  had  scarcely  left  port  when  a  petty  officer  arrived  at  my  cabin. 
Presenting  the  captain's  compliments,  he  asked  if  I  could  examine  a 
stewardess  who  had  injured  her  leg.  I  hurried  away  on  this  interesting 
assignment  but  arrived  there  too  late.  Another  beat  me  to  it  by  ten 
paces.  He  was  a  doctor  of  divinity." 

2659.  A-  younS  woman  who  had  joined  with  several  of  her 
friends  in  an  infinitesimally  small  mercantile  enterprise  was  asked  what 
her  position  was  in  the  organization. 

"Oh,  I'm  the  assistant  treasurer,"  she  proudly  announced. 

"My  goodness!"  rejoined  her  interrogator.  "Is  your  business  so  large 
that  you  have  to  have  two  people  to  handle  the  money?" 

"Oh,  no,"  came  the  laughing  reply.  "It's  so  small  it  takes  two  to  find 
the  money." 


2660-  ®ne  ^ay  *^e  telephone  rang  in  the  home  of  Dr.  Robert  A. 
Millikan,  the  famous  physicist,  and  Mrs.  Millikan  went  to  answer  it. 
As  she  approached  the  telephone,  she  found  that  the  maid  had  pre- 
ceded her  and  was  in  the  act  of  taking  the  call.  Pausing  to  listen,  she 
heard  the  maid  say,  "Yes,  ma'am,  this  is  where  Dr.  Millikan  lives,  but 
he  ain't  the  land  of  doctor  that  does  anybody  any  good." 


Toasts 

2661*  We  have  toasted  our  sweethearts. 

Our  friends  and  our  wives, 
We  have  toasted  each  other 

Wishing  all  merry  lives; 
Don't  frown  when  I  tell  you 

This  toast  beats  all  others 
But  drink  one  more  toast,  friends— 

A  toast  to-"Our  Mothers." 
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2662.  Here's  to  the  Bride  and  Groom—  may  their  joys  be  as 
bright  as  the  morning,  and  their  sorrows  but  shadows  that  fade  in  the 
sunlight  of  love. 

2663.  Here's  champagne  for  our  real  friends  and  real  pain  for 
our  sham  friends. 

2664.  T°  our  w^68  anc^  sweethearts,  may  they  never  meet! 


2665.  ^ay  a^  your  lak°rs  be  in  vein. 

—  Yorkshire  Miners'  Toast 

2666.  Here's  to  you,  as  good  as  you  are, 
And  here's  to  me,  as  bad  as  I  am; 

But  as  good  as  you  are,  and  as  bad  as  I  am, 
I'm  as  good  as  you  are,  as  bad  as  I  am. 

-  Old  Scotch  Toast 

2667.  ^  wish  you  health, 
I  wish  you  wealth, 

I  wish  you  happiness  galore, 
I  wish  you  heaven  when  you  die, 
What  could  I  wish  you  more? 

—  Irish  Toast 


2668.  The  Coking  of  glasses  as  a  toast  dates  back  to  the  era 
when  political  and  personal  enemies  were  liquidated  by  poisoning. 
At  a  party  or  dinner,  each  member  of  the  group  poured  a  little  of  his 
wine  into  the  glass  of  his  friends  as  a  gesture  of  trust. 

2669.  Here's  a  health  to  you  and  yours, 
Likewise  to  us  and  ours; 

And  if  ever  you  and  yours 
Need  help  that's  in  our  powers, 
Well  do  as  much  for  you  and  yours 
As  you  have  done  for  us  and  ours. 


2670.     ^ay  the  best  of  this  year  be  the  worst  of  next. 


2671*    The  good  die  young;  here's  hoping  you  may  live  to  a  ripe 
old  age. 
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2672*          ^°  &e  old,  long  life  and  treasure; 

To  the  young,  all  health  and  pleasure. 

—  BEN  JONSON 


2673.     ^ay  ^e  ^§es  of  friendship  never  rust,  or  the  wings  of 
love  lose  a  feather. 

—  Old  Scotch  Toast 


2674?.    ^e  ^aw:  **  ^as  ^onore(i  us;  maY  we  honor  it. 

—  DANIEL  WEBSTER 

2675.  TOASTS  OF  VARIOUS  NATIONS 

Bottoms  up!  American 

Here's  how!  American 

A  votre  sante!  French 

Salud!  Spanish 

Prosit!  German 

Skoal!  Scandinavian 

L'chayim!  Hebrew 

Za  vashe  zdorovye!  Russian 

Vivat!  Polish 

Salute!  Italian 

2676.  Here's  to  a  long  life  and  a  merry  one, 
A  quick  death  and  a  happy  one, 

A  good  girl  and  a  pretty  one, 
A  cold  bottle  and  another  one. 

2677.  A  health  for  the  future,  a  sigh 

for  the  past,— 
We  love,  we  remember,  we  hope  to 

the  last; 
And  for  all  the  bare  lies  that 

the  almanacs  hold, 
While  we've  youth  in  our  hearts, 

we  can  never  grow  old. 

—  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES 

2678.  Here's  to  the  only  true  language  of  love:  "A  kiss." 

—  ALFRED  DE  MUSSET 
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26T9.        Here's  to  the  health  of  the  happy  pair, 
May  good  luck  meet  them  everywhere, 
And  may  each  day  of  wedded  bliss 
Be  always  just  as  sweet  as  this! 

2680.    Here's  to  woman!  It  is  woman  who  makes  all  the  trouble 
in  life;  it  is  woman  who  makes  life  worth  all  the  trouble. 


2681.  ^ay  we  never  have  friends  who,  like  shadows,  keep  close 
to  us  with  sunshine,  only  to  desert  us  on  a  cloudy  day  or  in  the  night. 

2682.  Here's  to  the  Woman  who  has  a  smile  for  every  joy,  a 
tear  for  every  sorrow,  a  consolation  for  every  grief,  an  excuse  for 
every  fault,  a  prayer  for  every  misfortune,  and  an  encouragement  for 
every  hope. 


2683.  •*•  P*Pe>  a  k°°k,  a  ft*"6*  a  friend 

A  stein  that's  always  full; 
Here's  to  the  joys  of  a  bachelor's  life, 
A  life  that  is  never  dull. 

2684.  They  that  drink  deepest  live  longest. 

2685.  ^e  moment  passed  is  no  longer;  the  future  may  never  be; 
the  present  is  all  of  which  man  is  master. 

—  JEAN  JACQUES  ROUSSEAU 


2686.  ^ay  the  beam  in  the  glass  never  destroy  the  ray  in  the 
mind. 

2687.  Here's  to  Friendship! 

God  gave  us  our  Idn 

But  we're  fortunate  in 

That  we're  able  to  choose  our  own  friends. 


2688.    God  created  woman  only  to  tame  man. 

—  VOLTAIRE 


2689.    ^ay  those  who  enter  the  rosy  paths  of  matrimony  never 
meet  with  thorns. 
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2690,  Don't  worry  about  the  future, 

The  present  is  all  thou  hast, 
The  future  will  soon  be  present, 
And  the  present  will  soon  be  past. 


269  1.     ^ay  *^e  Spring-time  of  life  never  be  visited  by  the  Winter 
of  despair. 

2692.  God  made  man  frail  as  a  bubble; 
God  made  Love,  Love  made  Trouble. 
God  made  the  Vine;  was  it  a  sin 

That  Man  made  Wine  to  drown  Trouble  in? 

2693.  "^°  ^  PaPa/*  &e  maiden  said, 

But  the  young  man  knew  that  her  Papa  was  dead; 
He  also  knew  the  life  that  her  Papa  had  led, 
And  he  knew  what  she  meant  when  she  said, 
"Go  ask  Papa!" 

2694.  One-half  of  me  is  yours— 
The  other  half  yours—- 
And so  all  yours. 

—  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEABE 


2695.  ^o<^  ma^e  the  world—  and  rested, 
God  made  man—  and  rested, 
Then  God  made  woman; 

Since  then  neither  God  nor  man  has  rested. 

2696.  Drink,  and  the  world  drinks  with  you;  swear  off,  and  you 
drink  alone. 


2697.    Wken  fortune  smiles  may  we  never  squander  her  favors. 


2698.  -^ay  y°u  J*ve  as  ^ons  as  y°u  ^e  an<^  ^ave  an*  y°u  i&e  as 

long  as  you  live. 

2699.  Here's  a  toast  to  all  who  are  here, 

No  matter  where  you're  from; 
May  the  best  day  you  have  seen 
Be  worse  than  your  worst  to  come. 
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2700.  Here's  to  the  girl  with 

Eyes  of  blue, 

Whose  heart  is  kind  and 

Love  is  true. 

Here's  to  the  girl  with 

Eyes  of  brown, 

Whose  spirit  proud  you 

Cannot  down. 

Here's  to  the  girl  with 

Eyes  of  gray, 

Whose  sunny  smile  drives 

Care  away. 

Whatever  the  hue  of  their 

Eyes  may  be, 

111  drink  to  the  girls  this 

Toast  with  thee! 

—  Anonymous 

2701.  *  £tt  thk  CUP  to  one  made  up 

Of  loveliness  alone 
A  woman  of  her  gentle  sex 

The  seeming  paragon. 
Her  health!  and  would  on  earth  there  stood 

Some  more  of  such  a  frame, 
That  life  might  be  all  poetry, 

And  weariness  a  name. 

—  EDWARD  COATE  PICKNEY 

2702.  MaY  our  feast  days  be  many  and  our  fast  days  be  few. 

—  MARY  L.  BOOTH 

2703.  !  use<l  to  know  a  clever  toast, 

But  pshaw!  I  cannot  think  it— 
So  fill  your  glass  to  Anything 
And,  bless  your  souls,  111  drink  it. 

Tolerance— see  a/so  Prejudice 

2704.  Tolerance:  another  word  for  indifference. 

—  W.  SOMERSET  MAUGHAM 
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2705.  Yang  Pu,  the  younger  brother  of  Yang  Chu,  one  day  went 
out  wearing  a  light-colored  coat.  It  started  to  rain  so  he  shed  his 
light-colored  coat  and  changed  into  a  dark-colored  one.  When  he  came 
back  his  own  dog  did  not  recognize  him  and  met  him  with  loud  barks. 
This  made  Yang  Pu  angry  and  he  was  about  to  cane  the  dog.  Yang 
Chu  intervened,  saying:  "Better  not  hit  him,  for  you  wouldn't  have 
acted  any  differently.  Imagine  that  your  dog  should  go  out  white  and 
come  home  black.  Would  you  not  be  surprised?" 

—  From  Chinese  Wit  &  Humor,  by 
George  Kao  (Copyright,  1946  by 
Coward-McCann,  Inc.) 

2706.  I*1  People?  as  in  machines,  tolerance  permits  a  maximum 
of  efficiency  with  a  minimum  of  friction. 

2707.  There  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  because,  when  there 
are  no  longer  two  sides  it  ceases  to  be  a  question. 

2708.  A  school  teacher,  who  was  being  honored  upon  her  retire- 
ment, was  asked  where  she  first  learned  to  be  tolerant.  "In  my  first 
year,"  she  explained,  "when  a  mole  on  a  little  boy's  neck  turned  out  to 
be  a  spot  on  my  eyeglasses." 


2709.  We  may  as  well  tolerate  all  religions  since  God  himself 
tolerates  all. 

—  FRANCOIS   FlSNELON 

Torture 

2710.  HOW  TO  TORTURE  YOUR  FRIENDS 

A  man  chanced  upon  a  large  number  of  copies  of  an  incredibly  dull 
book  which  contained  no  index.  Since  they  were  cheap,  he  bought 
them  up  and  mailed  them  anonymously  to  his  friends,  with  this  com- 
ment, "I  think  you  will  find  this  book  interesting,  especially  the  refer- 
ences to  you,  which,  I  hope,  you  will  not  consider  offensive/' 

Tradition 

2711.  ^n  general,  the  traditionalists  are  backward-looking,  con- 
servative; pessimists  about  the  future  and  optimists  about  the  past. 

—  LEWIS  MUMFORD,  Faith  for  Living 
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Traffic,  Automobile 

2712.  If  soldiers  were  asked  to  do  in  battle  what  the  average 
motorist  does  on  weekends  for  fun,  the  officer  in  charge  would  be 
court-martialled  for  brutality. 

—  MALCOLM  MXJGGERUXJE 

2713*  Sign  posted  in  operators'  room  of  bus  depot:  What  you 
don't  know  won't  hurt  you— it  will  kill  you. 

2714.  Tree:  an  object  that  will  stand  in  one  place  for  years,  then 
jump  in  front  of  a  lady  driver. 

—  RUTH  LEMEZIS 

2715.  One  hospital  refers  to  accident  cases  as  its  bumper  crop. 

2716.  Some  people  learn  traffic  laws  by  accident. 

2717.  ft  *s  difficult  to  understand  why  children  are  too  young 
to  work  under  18,  but  are  old  enough  to  drive  a  3000-pound  car  at 
70  miles  per  hour. 

2718.  Chalked  in  large  letters  in  a  smallish  Canadian  town  is  a 
sign  reading: 

CHILDREN  AREN'T  CARELESS. 

THEY'RE  CAREFREE. 

Let's  keep  them  that  way! 

—  H.  C.  L.  JACKSON  in 
The  Detroit  News 

2719.  **  isn't  *ke  use^  ca*s  tihat  a*6  a  menace  on  the  highways, 
it's  the  mis-used  ones! 

2720.  More  people  have  been  killed  in  car  accidents  during  the 
half  century  since  the  automobile  was  invented  than  have  been  killed 
through  all  the  wars  in  American  history. 

2721.  I  believe  most  accidents  are  caused  by  motorists  who 
drive  in  high  while  their  minds  are  in  neutral. 

—  Gov.  JOSEPH  Foss,  South  Dakota 
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2722.  ^e  gre&test  hazards  on  highways  are  those  under  21 
driving  over  65  and  those  over  65  driving  under  21. 

2723.  While  sneering  at  South  Sea  natives  who  beat  tom-toms 
to  ward  off  evil  spirits,  we  North  Americans  blow  horns  to  break  up 
traffic  jams. 

2724.  There's  a  line  on  the  ocean  where  by  crossing  you  can 
lose  a  day.  There's  one  on  the  highway  where  you  can  do  even  better. 


2725.  ^e  psychology  of  the  chronic  speeder  is  the  subject  of 
much  concentrated  research.  While  many  theories  are  still  being  ex- 
plored, the  desire  to  show  off  undoubtedly  is  one  component  of  the 
speed-demon's  personality.  A  more  potent  factor,  however,  seems  to 
be  his  compulsive  need  to  express  a  sense  of  power  over  others,  which 
he  does  by  passing  everything  on  the  road.  Another  factor  is  contempt 
for  authority,  which  he  achieves  when  he  escapes  the  penalty  for 
breaking  laws. 

—  JOSEPH  WHITNEY 

2726.  Nothing  improves  a  person's  driving  like  a  police  car  right 
in  back  of  him. 

—  O.  A.  BATTTSTA  in  The  Reader's 
Digest 


2727.  ^e  sneakiest  thing  about  "women  drivers"  is  the  way  they 
turn  out  to  be  men,  right  after  you've  criticized  their  driving  to  your 
wife. 

2728.  ^n  automobile  club  in  Paris  once  distributed  cards  to  care- 
less pedestrians.  White,  with  a  narrow  black  border,  it  had  the  follow- 
ing wording:  "I  am  a  careless  pedestrian.  If  I  should  be  injured  or 
killed  please  take  me  to  the  hospital  indicated  below."  This  statement 
was  followed  by  a  list  of  hospitals  in  Paris.  The  preferred  one  was 
supposed  to  be  checked. 

2729.  ^  a  woman  wants  to  learn  to  drive,  don't  stand  in  her  way. 


2730.  ^sk  a  friend  to  hold  a  dollar  bill  by  one  end  with  the  bill 
hanging  down.  Then  cup  your  thumb  and  forefinger  around  the  middle 
of  the  bill—  over  the  picture  of  Washington—  but  do  not  let  your  fingers 
touch  the  bill.  When  your  friend  lets  the  bill  drop,  try  to  squeeze  your 
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fingers  together  in  time  to  catch  it  as  it  drops  to  the  floor.  You  missed, 
didn't  you? 

This  trick  illustrates  that  the  average  person's  reaction  time—  the 
time  it  takes  to  relay  instructions  from  eye  to  brain  to  fingers—  is  almost 
three-fourths  of  a  second.  This  means  that  if  you  are  driving  down  a 
city  street  at  the  legal  limit—  30  miles  per  hour—  and  a  youngster  dashes 
into  the  street  33  feet  in  front  of  your  car,  you  will  hit  him  even 
before  you  touch  your  brake. 

2731.  fr's  a^  those  fifths  people  buy  on  the  third  that  makes  the 
Fourth  a  dangerous  day  to  be  traveling  on  the  highways. 

2732.  Drive  carefully;  don't  insist  on  your  rites. 

2733.  Reckless  automobile  driving  arouses  the  suspicion  that 
much  of  the  horse  sense  of  the  good  old  days  was  possessed  by  the 
horse. 

2734.  A-  drunken  driver  calls  for  a  cop  for  a  chaser. 

2735.  The  cause  of  today's  high  traffic  toll  has  been  analyzed  as 
follows:  The  car  of  tomorrow—  on  the  highway  of  yesterday—  driven  by 
the  man  of  today. 

Travel 

2736*  -^  man  trave^s  ^e  world  over  in  search  of  what  he  needs 
and  returns  home  to  find  it. 

—  GEORGE  MOORE 

2737.    ^o  y°u*re  not  go*11?  to  Paris,  this  year?" 
"No—  it's  London  we're  not  going  to  this  year;  it  was  Paris  we 
didn't  go  to  last  year." 


2738,  ^  kas  keen  sa*d  that  the  best  way  to  know  one's  country 
is  to  travel  abroad.  For  how  can  a  deer  know  what  woods  are  like 
unless,  at  least  once,  he  can  get  out  of  woods;  how  can  fish  understand 
the  sea,  unless  some  times  he  goes  flying  ...  In  traveling  abroad  we 
learn  to  know  not  only  our  own  country  but  ourselves  in  a  new  relation. 

—  JOYCE  GARY,  "Party  of  One,"  re- 
printed by  special  permission 
from  Holiday,  copyright  1957  by 
The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
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2739.  £*r-  Samuel  Johnson  was  once  taken  by  Boswell  to  see  the 
Giant  Causeway  in  Ireland.  He  arrived  at  the  site  in  a  disagreeable 
mood,  having  been  brought  there  on  horseback,  a  method  of  convey- 
ance he  thoroughly  despised.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  contemptu- 
ously as  he  gazed  at  the  columnar  basalt  rock  which  is  considered  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

"Isn't  this  worth  seeing?"  Boswell  asked  him. 

"Yes/'  replied  Johnson,  "worth  seeing.  But  not  worth  going  to  see." 


2740*  ^e  man  w^°  §oes  alone  can  start  today;  but  he  who 
travels  with  another  must  wait  till  that  other  is  ready. 

—  HENKY  DAVTO  THOREAU 

Trifles 

2741.  WG  should  mind  little  things—  little  courtesies  in  life,  little 
matters  of  personal  appearance,  little  extravagances,  little  minutes  of 
wasted  time,  little  details  in  our  work. 

The  first  hint  Newton  had  leading  to  his  most  important  optical 
discoveries  was  derived  from  a  child's  soap  bubble. 

The  art  of  printing  was  suggested  by  a  man  cutting  letters  into  the 
bark  of  a  tree  .  .  . 

Each  one  a  little  thing.  Yet  how  important  to  the  man  who  had  the 
wit  to  correlate  these  little  things  with  the  idea  in  his  head. 

Trouble—  Troubles 

2742.  Sometimes  trouble  is  more  fun  than  stagnation. 

—  CLARENCE  BUDINGTON  KELLAND 


2743.  ^  y°u  wi^  ca^  y°ur  "troubles"  "experiences,"  and  remem- 
ber that  every  experience  develops  some  latent  force  within  you,  you 
will  grow  vigorous  and  happy,  however  adverse  your  circumstances 
may  seem  to  be. 

—  J.  R.  MILLER 

2744.  Troubles  are  usually  the  brooms  and  shovels  that  smooth 
the  road  to  a  good  man's  fortune;  and  many  a  man  curses  the  rain  that 
falls  upon  his  head,  and  knows  not  that  it  brings  abundance  to  drive 
away  hunger. 
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Trouble-making 

2745.  *n  prehistoric  times  the  tribes  were  so  busy  fighting  one 
another  they  had  no  time  for  organized  warfare, 

One  particularly  prosperous  summer,  when  all  the  tribes  were  fat 
and  lazy,  this  strife  dwindled  to  such  an  extent  that  a  wise  leader 
suggested  to  the  chiefs  of  several  other  tribes: 

"Peace  is  wonderful;  all  the  peoples  are  happy  and  satisfied.  I  hate 
to  think  of  it  all  ending  when  times  get  tough  and  they  are  at  each 
other's  throats  again.  Let  our  peace-loving  tribes  organize  an  army  to 
wipe  out  the  trouble-makers,  so  that  peace  will  continue  forever." 

This  was  done. 

—  GLENN  R.  BERNHABDT 

Trust 

2746.  Aesop  tells  us  of  two  travelers  who  agreed  to  stand  by 
each  other  in  danger.  Suddenly  a  savage  bear  rushed  on  them.  One 
of  the  travelers,  forgetting  his  companion  and  his  promise,  immediately 
ran  to  a  tree  and  climbed  up  into  its  branches.  The  other,  left  to  him- 
self, felt  that  he  had  no  chance  of  survival.  Remembering,  however, 
that  a  bear  will  not  touch  a  dead  body,  he  threw  himself  fiat  on  his 
face  and  pretended  to  be  dead. 

The  bear  came  up,  sniffed  at  him  all  over,  and  at  length,  feeling 
satisfied  that  there  was  no  life  in  the  body,  walked  off. 

At  this  the  coward  descended  from  his  hiding  place  and  asked,  with 
a  smile,  what  it  was  the  bear  had  whispered.  "I  noticed/'  said  he,  "that 
he  put  his  mouth  very  close  to  your  ear." 

"Why,"  replied  the  other,  "he  gave  me  this  very  good  advice:  never 
trust  those  who  in  the  hour  of  trial  refuse  to  stand  by  their  friends." 

2747.  To  be  trusted  is  a  greater  compliment  than  to  be  loved. 

—  GEORGE  MACDONAJLD 

Truth 

2748.  ft  is  more  ^rom  carelessness  about  truth  than  from  inten- 
tional lying,  that  there  is  so  much  falsehood  in  the  world. 

—  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON 

2749.  Truth  is  elastic.  Don't  stretch  it  unless  you  want  it  to  fly 
back  and  sting  you. 
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TRUTH 

2750.  Not  t^ie  violent  conflict  between  parts  of  the  truth,  but 
the  quiet  suppression  of  half  of  it,  is  the  formidable  evil;  there  is 
always  hope  when  people  are  forced  to  listen  to  both  sides;  it  is  when 
they  attend  only  to  one  that  errors  harden  into  prejudices,  and  truth 
itself  ceases  to  have  the  effect  of  truth,  by  being  exaggerated  into 
falsehood. 

—  JOHN  STUART  MILL,  On  Liberty,  1856 

2751.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  "a  born  liar."  We  all  came  into 
the  world  honest.  As  to  this,  experts  on  heredity  are  agreed.  A  chronic 
liar  is  the  victim  of  early  environment.  If  a  mother  habitually  tells 
untruths  to  her  husband,  or  a  father  makes  a  practice  of  trying  to 
deceive  his  wife,  their  children  probably  will  grow  up  to  be  liars. 

—  From  E.  V.  DUELING'S  King 
Features  Column 

2752.  Truth  gets  well  if  she  is  run  over  by  a  locomotive,  while 
Error  dies  of  lockjaw  if  she  scratches  a  finger. 

—  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES 

2753.  He  is  a  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free, 
And  all  are  slaves  besides. 

—  WILLIAM  COWPER 

2754.  Children  and  fools  tell  the  truth. 

—  Old  proverb 

2755.  The  question  is  not  whether  a  doctrine  is  beautiful  but 
whether  it  is  true.  When  we  wish  to  go  to  a  place,  we  do  not  ask 
whether  the  roads  leads  through  a  pretty  country,  but  whether  it  is  the 
right  road. 

-J.  C.  and  A.  W.  HARE 


2756.  ^e  number  of  human  beings  who  want  to  see  the  truth 
is  extraordinarily  small.  What  dominates  mankind  is  fear  of  the  truth, 
unless  truth  is  useful  to  them. 

—  HENRI  AMIEL 

2757.  A  youth  applying  for  a  job  was  asked  by  his  prospective 
employer,  "Do  you  smoke?" 

"No,"  said  the  youth. 
"Do  you  drink?" 
"No." 
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TRUTH 

Jocularly  the  employer  continued,  "Then  your  recreation  must  be 
going  out  with  girls?"  The  youth  shook  his  head. 
"Do  you  mean  you  haven't  a  single  vice?" 
"Oh,  yes,  I  have/'  the  other  admitted  cheerfully;  "I  tell  lies.'' 


2758.  ^e  w^°  is  ™^ersed  in  self  regards  his  own  opinions  as 
Truth,  and  the  opinions  of  other  men  as  error.  But  that  humble  Truth- 
lover  who  has  learned  to  distinguish  between  opinion  and  Truth,  re- 
gards all  men  with  the  eye  of  charity,  and  does  not  seek  to  defend  his 
opinions  against  theirs,  but  sacrifices  those  opinions  that  he  may  love 
the  more,  that  he  may  manifest  the  spirit  of  Truth,  for  Truth  in  its 
very  nature  is  ineffable  and  can  only  be  lived.  He  who  has  most  of 
charity  has  most  of  Truth. 

—  JAMES  ALLEN,  From  Poverty  to  Power 


2759.  ^JQ(^  ^  ^e  enc^  through  the  long  ages  of  our  quest  for 
light,  it  will  be  found  that  truth  is  still  mightier  than  the  sword.  For 
out  of  the  welter  of  human  carnage  and  human  sorrow  and  human  weal 
the  indestructible  thing  that  will  always  live  is  a  sound  idea. 

—  GENEKAL  DOUGLAS  MACARTHUR 

2760.  An  error  cann(>t  be  believed  sincerely  enough  to  make  it 
a  truth. 

—  ROBERT  G.  INGERSOLL 

2761.  Truth  has  bounds;  Error  has  none. 

—  WILLIAM  BLAKE 

2762.  Speak  the  truth  sparingly  unless  you  want  to  live  the  life 
of  a  hermit. 


2763.  ft  *s  one  ftrittg  t°  show  a  man  that  he  is  in  error  and  an- 
other to  put  him  in  possession  of  truth. 

—  JOHN  LOCKE 

2764.  ft  *sn't  t^ie  People  who  tell  all  they  know  that  cause  most 
of  the  trouble  in  this  world,  it's  the  ones  who  tell  more. 


2765.     ^e  onty  ^me  a  fisherman  tells  the  truth  is  when  he  calls 
another  fisherman  a  liar. 
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UNDERSTANDING 

2766.  '^le  Pr°Sress  of  truth  is  slow,  but  its  ultimate  triumph  is 
secure. 

—  T.  L.  PEACOCK,  Melincourt 
(Fax),  Ch.  XXIV 

2767.  ^e  man  w^°  ^oes  not  te^  ^e  truth  is  likely  to  be  found 
out.  As  in  the  case  of  the  country  clergyman  who  said  to  his  flock: 

"Folks,  the  subject  of  my  sermon  this  evening  is  'Liars.'  How  many 
in  the  congregation  have  read  the  69th  chapter  of  Matthew?" 

Nearly  every  hand  in  the  audience  went  up  immediately. 

"That's  right,"  said  his  reverence.  "You're  just  the  folks  I  want  to 
preach  to.  There  is  no  69th  chapter  of  Matthew." 


2768.     "^°  y°u  understand  what  you  are  to  swear  to?"  asked  the 
judge  of  the  not-too-intelligent  witness. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  do.  I'm  to  swear  to  tell  the  truth." 
"And  what  will  happen  if  you  do  not  tell  the  truth?" 
'Well,  sir,  I  expect  our  side  will  win  the  case." 


Twins 

2769.  Fraternal  twins  may  be  either  two  boys,  two  girls,  or  a 
boy  and  girl  pair,  whereas  identical  twins  must  always  be  of  the  same 
sex  because  sex  is  determined  by  the  chromosomes.  Shakespeare  made 
a  bad  mistake  when  he  introduced  into  Twelfth  Night  a  pair  of  identi- 
cal twins,  of  different  sexes,  Viola  and  Sebastian. 

—  FRANCIS  PILKINGTON,  Males  and  Females 

Tyro  ony 

2770.  -k1  everY  tyrant's  heart  there  springs  in  the  end  this  poison, 
that  he  cannot  trust  a  friend. 

—  AESCHYLUS,  Prometheus  Vinctus 


Understanding 

2771.  A  blind  man  knows  he  cannot  see,  and  is  glad  to  be  led, 
though  it  be  but  by  a  dog;  but  he  that  is  blind  in  his  understanding, 
which  is  the  worst  blindness  of  all,  believes  he  sees  as  the  best,  and 
scorns  a  guide. 

—  SAMUEL  BUTLER,  Notes  to  Hudibras 
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UNEXPECTED,  THE 

2772.  Mrs.  Albert  Einstein  was  asked  one  day  if  she  understood 
her  husband's  theories.  She  replied:  "I  understand  the  words,  but  I 
don't  always  understand  the  sentences." 

Unexpected,  The 

2773.  "-^  *s  ^e  unexpected  that  always  happens/'  observes  the 
Sage. 

"Well,  if  that  is  true,  why  don't  we  learn  to  expect  it?"  commented 
the  Fool. 

Unfinished 

2774*     $0  little  done,  so  much  to  do, 

—  CECIL  RHODES,  British  Colonizer 
and  Statesman,  as  he  died  at 
Muizenberg,  near  Cape  Town, 
South  Africa,  March  26,  1902 

Uniformity 

2775.  -ft  *s  tme>  anc^  history  confirms  it,  that  mankind  strives  for 
unity,  but  it  does  not  strive  for  uniformity. 

—  THOMAS  G.  MASARYK 

United  action 

2776.  -A-  visitor  was  being  taken  through  the  grounds  and  build- 
ings of  a  mental  hospital.  He  was  taken  especially  into  a  ward  where 
the  most  dangerous  cases  were  placed.  Only  two  or  three  guards  were 
over  approximately  a  hundred  men.  The  visitor  gasped  and  asked, 
"Aren't  you  afraid  that  these  people  will  overpower  the  guards  and 
escape?"  His  guide  replied,  "No,  lunatics  never  unite!" 

~  HAROLD  M.  MALLETT,  "Save  the  Union 
Meeting/*  Church  Management 

United  States 

2777*  NICKNAMES  OF  THE  STATES 

Alabama  "Cotton,"  "Lizard,"  "Yallerhammers  " 

Arizona  "Baby,"  "Sunset,"  "Apache." 

Arkansas  "Bear,"  "Bowie." 

California  "Golden,"  "El  Dorado." 

Colorado  "Centennial,"  "Silver." 
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UMSTED  STATES 


Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 


"Constitution/*  "Nutmeg/* 
"Diamond/'  "Blue  Hens  Chicken  V 
"Everglade,"  "Land  of  Flowers." 
"Empire  State  of  the  South,"  "Cracker," 

"Buzzard/' 
"Gem" 

"Sucker/'  "Prairie." 
"Hoosier." 
"Hawkeye." 

"Sunflower/'  "Jayhawk." 
"Blue    Grass/'    "Corn-Cracker/'    "Dark 

and  Bloody  Ground." 
"Pelican,"  "Creole." 
'Tine  Tree,"  "Old  Dirigo." 
"Old  Line/'  "Cockade." 
"Bay,"  "Old  Colony." 
"Wolverine/'  "Auto." 
"Gopher,"  "North  Star." 
"Bayou/'  "Eagle,"  "Magnolia." 
"Ozark,"  "Iron  Mountain,"  "Show  Me  " 
"Stub  Toe"  "Bonanza/'  "Treasure." 
"Antelope/'  "Black  Water,"  "Corn- 

husker." 

"Silver,"  "Sage  Brush." 
"Granite" 
"Jersey  Blue,"  "Garden,"  "New  Spain" 

"Mosquito." 
"Sunshine/'  "Spanish." 
"Empire,"  "Excelsior." 
"Old  North,"  "Turpentine,"  "Tar  Heel" 
"Flickertail,"  "Sioux." 
"Buckeye." 
"Sooner." 

"Beaver,"  "Web-Foot." 
"Keystone/'  "Steel,"  "Coal." 
"Little  Rhody,"  "Plantation." 
"Palmetto." 

"Sunshine,"  "Swiagecat." 
"Big  Bend,"  "Volunteer,"  "Hog-and- 

Hominy." 
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Texas  "Lone  Star,"  "Beef." 

Utah  "Desert/'  "Beehive/'  "Mormon." 

Vermont  "Green  Mountain," 

Virginia  "Old  Dominion,"  "Mother." 

Washington  "Evergreen,"  "Chinook." 

West  Virginia  "Panhandle,"  "Mountain." 

Wisconsin  "Badger,"  "Copper." 

Wyoming  "Equality." 

Unity 

2778.  What  the  heck  do  the  words  matter,  long  as  we  sing  the 
same  tune. 

—  •  SETH  AKINS 

2779.  Honest  differences  of  views  and  honest  debate  are  not 
disunity.  They  are  the  vital  process  of  policy-making  among  free  men. 

—  HEKBERT  HOOVER 


2780.  r^ie  -humanities  and  science  are  not  in  inherent  conflict 
but  have  become  separated  in  the  twentieth  century.  Now  their  essen- 
tial unity  must  be  re-emphasized,  so  that  twentieth  century  multiplicity 
may  become  twentieth  century  unity. 

—  LEWIS  MUMFORD 

Unselfishness 


2781.  ®nty  a  ^e  ^vec*  f°r  others  is  a  life  worth  while. 

—  DR.  ALBERT  EINSTEIN 

Uprightness 

2782.  A  man  should  be  upright,  not  be  kept  upright. 

—  MARCUS  AURELIUS 

Usefulness 

2783.  ^°  one  *s  useless  fr-  this  world  who  lightens  the  burden 
of  it  to  anyone  else. 

—  CHARLES  DICKENS 

Uselessness 

2784.  What  is  the  use  of  running,  when  you  are  on  the  wrong 
road? 

—  Old  proverb 
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VANITY 

2785.  English  law  prohibits  a  man  from  marrying  his  mother-in- 
law.  This  is  the  limit  of  useless  legislation. 

Utility 

2786.  Houses  are  built  to  live  in  and  not  to  look  upon—  therefore 
let  use  be  preferred  to  uniformity  except  where  both  may  be  had. 

—  FRANCIS  BACON 


2787.  ^e  question  of  common  sense  is  always  "What  is  it  good 
for?"—  a  question  which  would  abolish  the  rose  and  be  answered 
triumphantly  by  the  cabbage. 

—  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL,  My  Study  Windows 

Vacation 

2788.  Vacations  are  great  levelers.  The  person  who  takes  one 
returns  home  just  as  broke  as  the  person  who  stayed  home  because 
he  couldn't  afford  to  go  away. 


2789.  f^wo  S^k  employed  in  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  went  on 
a  vacation  to  a  famous  Wisconsin  resort.  One  day  they  set  out  for  a 
mystery  drive  by  motor  coach.  This  proved  to  be  a  run  to  Chicago,  and 
included  the  privilege  of  being  shown  through  the  Stock  Yards. 

Value—  Values 


2790.  ®ne  ra^n  drop*  one  §ra*n  °^  sand,  one  straw,  one  vote. 
Add  one  to  another  and  you  have  a  lake,  a  beach,  a  disabled  camel, 
or  an  elected  official. 

2791  A  bargain  *s  &e  rare  occasion  when  we  get  what  we  pay 
for. 

Vanity 

2792.  No  place  affords  a  more  striking  conviction  of  the  vanity 
of  human  hopes  than  a  public  library. 

—  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON 

2793.  Some  people  are  so  intractably  vain  that  when  they  admit 
they  are  wrong  they  want  as  much  credit  for  admitting  it  as  if  they 
were  right. 

—  SIDNEY  J.  HABBIS,  Chicago  Daily  News 
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VERACITY 

2794.     She  would  rather  be  looked  around  at  than  up  to. 

—  PHIL  ROBINSON 

Veracity— see  also  Truth 

2795*  A  man  may  tell  the  same  lie  about  the  same  thing  to  the 
same  man  seven  times  seven,  and  be  accounted  truthful.  Let  him  vary 
in  but  the  merest  detail  and  he  is  a  liar.  Such  is  the  patent  gullibility 
o£  a  too  conscientious  world. 


Vice-Presidency 

2796.  ^or  manY  years  there  hung  in  the  President's  office  in  the 
White  House  an  elaborate  crystal  chandelier  which  had  been  bought 
in  Paris  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 

It  remained  more  or  less  unnoticed  until  Theodore  Roosevelt  came 
into  office.  T.  R.,  an  outdoor  man  who  loved  fresh  air?  usually  worked 
with  the  windows  open,  The  breeze  blowing  in  caused  the  prisms  to 
tinkle.  For  some  time  Roosevelt  endured  this  distraction— with  mount- 
ing impatience.  Then  one  day  he  growled,  "Get  this  thing  out  o£  here." 

"But,  Mr.  President,  where  shall  we  put  it?"  he  was  asked. 

Roosevelt  thought  this  over  for  a  moment. 

"Put  it  in  the  Vice-President's  office,"  he  ordered.  "He  has  nothing 
to  do  anyway.  Maybe  it  will  keep  him  awake." 

His  order  was  carried  out.  And  there  the  chandelier  hangs  to  this 
day. 

—  E.  E.  EDGAR 

Victory 

2797.  Victories  that  are  cheap  are  cheap.  Those  only  are  worth 
having  which  come  as  the  result  of  hard  fighting. 

—  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER 

Virtue 

2798*     Know  then  this  truth  ( enough  for  man  to  know) , 
"Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below." 

—  ALEXANDER  POPE 

2799.     Many  wish  not  so  much  to  be  virtuous,  as  to  seem  to  be. 

—  CICERO 
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VOCABULARY 

2800*    To  ^e  fonocent  is  to  be  not  guilty;  but  to  be  virtuous  is  to 
overcome  our  evil  inclinations. 

—  WILLIAM  PENN 

Vision 

2801*     ^z'Sn  *n  a  television  producers  office:  "Everyone  has  20/20 
hindsight." 

2802.     Vision  is  what  we  admit  we  have  when  we  find  that  we 
guessed  correctly. 


2803*     '^ie  difference  between  an  impractical  dreamer  and  a  man 
of  vision  is  usually  about  two  generations. 

—  IVERN   BOYETT 


2804.  An  Indian  guide  exhibited  uncanny  skill  in  his  work  in 
the  rugged  regions  of  the  Southwest.  On  one  of  his  trips  he  was  asked 
how  he  knew  where  he  was  going,  and  what  Ms  secret  was  in  being 
able  to  reach  his  destination  in  spite  of  what  appeared  to  be  insur- 
mountable obstacles. 

The  guide  said,  "There  isn't  any  secret.  All  one  needs  is  the  far 
vision  and  the  near  look,"  He  went  on  to  explain  that  he  first  deter- 
mined his  objective,  and  then  saw  to  it  that  each  step  taken  would  be 
directed  toward  the  attainment  of  that  objective. 

—  WILFRED  J.  GOREHAM,  former  President, 
Illinois  Education  Association 

2805.  An  economics  professor  showed  his  class  that  by  holding 
a  dime  in  one  hand  close  to  the  eye,  it  will  obscure  a  half  dollar  held 
in  the  other  hand  a  little  beyond.  He  pointed  out  that  it  is  never  wise 
to  let  the  vision  be  obscured  by  the  small,  nearer  profit  to  lose  sight  of 
the  great  values  within  reach. 

—  Executives  Digest 

Vocabulary 

2806a  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  when  only  four,  had  an 
amazing  vocabulary.  Taking  coffee  in  a  great  lady's  house  one  day,  he 
was  severely  scalded  when  a  cup  was  upset.  His  hostess  fussed  a  good 
deal.  Putting  her  arms  around  Thomas,  she  tried  to  console  him,  using 
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VULGARITY 

baby  language,  until  the  future  historian  astonished  her  by  saying, 
"Madam,  I  thank  you,  but  the  agony  is  now  abated." 

Vulgarity 

2807.  A  woman  once  asked  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  if  a  certain 
nude  painting  was  vulgar. 

"The  painting  isn't,  madam/'  he  replied,  "but  your  question  is." 
Perhaps  he  answered  the  question  for  all  of  us.  Or,  if  he  were  an- 
swering the  question  today,  he  might  say  it  all  depends  on  what's 
in  your  mind. 

War 

2808.  -k  Peace  th®  sons  bury  their  fathers,  but  in  war  the  fathers 
bury  their  sons. 

—  Attributed  by  Herodotus  to 
Croesus,  King  of  Lydia,  after 
he  had  been  conquered 

2809.  General  George  ("Old  Blood  and  Guts")  Patton  was  fond 
of  quoting  poetry  to  his  men.  One  of  his  favorites  was: 

The  Lord  gave  us  two  ends  to  use, 

One  to  sit  with, 

One  to  think  with, 
The  war  depends  on  which  we  choose, 

Heads  we  win,  tails  we  lose. 

2810'        •"•  saw  battle-corpses,  myriads  of  them, 
And  the  white  skeletons  of  young  men, 

I  saw  them, 
I  saw  the  debris  and  debris  of  all  the 

slain  soldiers  of  the  war, 
But  I  saw  they  were  not  as  was  thought, 
They  themselves  were  fully  at  rest,  they 

suffer'd  not, 
The  living  remain'd  and  suffer'd,  the 

mother  suffer'd, 
And  the  wife  and  the  child  and  the  musing 

comrade  suffer'd, 
And  the  armies  that  remain'd  suffer'd. 

—  WALT  WHITMAN 
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281 1.  Wars  to  end  wars  are  an  illusion.  Wars,  more  than  any 
other  form  of  human  activity,  create  the  conditions  which  breed  more 
war. 

—  JOHN  FOSTER  DULLES 

2812.  After  a  decade  of  development  of  atomic  weapons,  war 
is  becoming  known  as  utterly  irrational.  ...  If  the  nations  fail  to  find 
a  way  to  solve  their  differences  without  war,  they  will  cease  to  exist. 

—  OTTO  HAHN,  discoverer  of  uranium 
fission 

2813.  More  than  an  end  to  war,  we  want  an  end  to  the  begin- 
nings of  all  wars. 

—  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 

2814.  ^  full-scale  war  comes,  all  men  may  be  cremated  equal. 

—  THE  REV.  ALBEA  GODBOLD, 
Religion  in  Life 

2815.  The  §reatest  paradox  of  them  all— Civilized  Warfare. 

2816.  The  war  that  will  end  war  will  not  be  fought  with  guns. 

2817.  There  never  was  a  good  war  or  a  bad  peace. 

—  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

2818.  History  proves  that  war  is  better  at  abolishing  nations 
than  nations  are  at  abolishing  war. 

—  HOWIE  LASSETER 

Waste 

2819.  Much  may  be  done  in  those  little  shreds  and  patches  of 
time,  which  every  day  produces,  and  which  most  men  throw  away,  but 
which  nevertheless  will  make  at  the  end  of  it  no  small  deduction  from 
the  life  of  man. 

—  CHARLES  C.  COLTON 

Wealth 

2820.  One  °*  ^e  Pena^ties  of  wealth  is  that  the  older  you  grow, 
the  more  people  there  are  in  the  world  who  would  rather  have  you 

dead  than  alive. 

-  C.  H.  B.  KrrcmN 
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2821*  I*  *s  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  man  is  a  better  man  be- 
cause he  despises  money.  Few  do  so,  and  those  few  in  doing  so  suffer 
a  defeat.  Who  does  not  desire  to  be  hospitable  to  his  friends,  generous 
to  the  poor,  liberal  to  all,  munificent  to  his  children,  and  to  be  himself 
free  from  the  carking  fear  which  poverty  creates? 

—  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE 

2822*  Usually  the  more  fortune  a  man  acquires,  the  less  does 
he  care  to  please  others;  in  return,  they  become  more  anxious  to  please 
him;  so  that  the  sum  of  civilities  between  them  remains  the  same,  but 
differently  divided. 


2823.  A  man  ^sn*t  Poor  ^  ^e  can 

—  RAYMOND  HITCHCOCK 

2824.  No  man  can  tell  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor  by  turning  to 
his  ledger.  It  is  the  heart  that  makes  a  man  rich.  He  is  rich  according 
to  what  he  is,  not  according  to  what  he  has. 

—  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER 

2825.  ^  money  be  not  thy  servant,  it  will  be  thy  master. 

—  Old  proverb 

2826.  Have  no  desires  and  you  will  be  the  richest  man  in  the 
world. 

—  MIGTJEL  DE  CERVANTES 

2827.  Surplus  wealth  is  a  sacred  trust  which  its  possessor  is 
bound  to  administer  in  his  lifetime  for  the  good  of  the  community. 

—  ANDREW  CARNEGIE 

2828.  To  ^ave  w^at  we  want  *s  riches;  but  to  be  able  to  do 
without  is  power. 

—  GEORGE  MACDONALD 

2829.  Some  people  think  they  are  worth  a  lot  of  money  because 
they  have  it. 

2830.  Wealth,  after  all,  is  a  relative  thing,  since  he  that  has 
little,  and  wants  less,  is  richer  than  he  that  has  much,  and  wants  more. 

—  CHARLES  C.  COLTON 


2831.    Tte  better  to  live  rich  than  to  die  rich. 

—  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON 
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2832.     Nothing  is  so  hard  for  those  who  abound  in  riches  as  to 
conceive  how  others  can  be  in  want. 

—  JONATHAN  SWIFT 


2833*     ^e  *s  ^^  whose  income  is  more  than  his  expenses;  and 
he  is  poor  whose  expenses  exceed  his  income. 

—  JEAN  DE  LA  BRUYERE 

Weather 

2834.  ^e  nicest  thing  about  the  summer  is  that  it's  always  too 
hot  to  do  the  things  you  didn't  do  last  winter  because  it  was  too  cold. 

2835.  Barometer:  "Don't  hit  me.  I  am  doing  my  best." 

Wholesale 

2836.  A-  businessman  and  his  wife  were  having  dinner  the  other 
evening  when  the  subject  of  Christmas  gifts  came  up. 

"What  would  you  like  to  get,  dear—  a  new  car,  a  fur  coat,  or  a  new 
dress?"  asked  the  husband. 

"Well,  I'd  really  sooner  have  the  money,"  his  wife  said. 

"That's  out,"  replied  the  husband,  "I  can't  get  money  wholesale." 


Wisdom 

2837.     ft  *s  ^  t^ie  ^a^  fo°J  an^  *ke  kalf  w*se  that  the  danger  lies. 

—  JOHANN  WOLFGANG  VON  GOETHE 

2838*     Sometimes  a  man  acquires  a  reputation  for  wisdom  simply 
because  he  doesn't  have  enough  money  to  make  a  fool  of  himself. 

2839.     Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 

—  WILLIAM  COWPER 

2840*    Abundance  of  knowledge  does  not  teach  a  man  to  be  wise. 

—  HERACLITUS 

2841.    The  most  exquisite  folly  is  made  of  wisdom  spun  too  fine. 

—  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 
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WOMAN 

2842.  Knowledge  is  awareness  of  the  fact  that  fire  will  burn; 
wisdom  is  remembrance  of  the  blister. 

—  ROBERT  QUILLEN 

2843.  Many  ideas  no  more  make  a  wise  man  than  many  soldiers 
make  a  great  general. 

—  SEBASTIAN  ROCH  NICOLAS  CHAMFORT 

Woman—  see  also  Women 

2844.  What  a  paradox  is  woman!  Her  strength  is  her  weakness. 
She  challenges  by  faltering,  she  fights  by  yielding,  and  she  conquers 
by  falling. 

2845.  Taste  is  the  feminine  of  genius. 

—  EDWARD  FITZGERALD 

2846.  She  had  a  divine  disposition,  not  infrequent  amongst 
women,  to  seek  in  herself  the  reason  for  any  wrong  which  was  done  to 
her.  That  almost  instinctive  tendency  in  men,  to  excuse,  to  transfer 
blame  to  others,  to  be  angry  with  somebody  else  when  they  suffer  from 
the  consequences  of  their  own  misdeeds,  in  her  did  not  exist. 

—  HALE  WHITE,  Mark  Rutherford's 
Deliverance 

2847.  Never  send  a  boy  to  do  a  man's  work;  send  a  woman. 

—  MRS.  KATIE  LOTJCHEIM 

2848.  A  woman  is  the  only  being  that  can  skin  a  wolf  and  get 
a  mink. 

—  SAM  COWLING 


2849.  ^e  Years  that  a  woman  subtracts  from  her  age  are  not 
lost;  they  are  added  to  the  ages  of  other  women. 

—  DIANE  DE  POITIERS 

2850.  &  woman's  idea  of  a  larger  shoe  is  the  same  size  that 
doesn't  fit  so  tight. 

2851.  The  four  cardinal  attributes  of  a  lady:  Sincerity,  sim- 
plicity, sympathy  and  serenity. 
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WOMEN 

2852.  GIRLS,  HERE'S  YOUR  FIGURE! 

The  physically  perfect  woman  should  weigh  128  pounds  and  be 
5  feet,  5  inches  in  height;  arms,  5  feet,  5  inches  extended  and  measured 
from  tip  to  tip;  hand,  one-tenth  of  her  height;  foot,  one-seventh;  chest 
diameter,  one-fifth.  She  should  measure  from  her  thighs  to  the  ground 
just  what  she  measures  from  thighs  to  top  of  her  head;  knee  exactly 
midway  between  thigh  and  heel;  24  inch  waist;  43  inch  bust,  measured 
over  the  arms;  upper  arm,  13  inches;  wrist,  6  inches;  calf  of  leg,  14% 
inches;  thigh,  25  inches;  ankle,  8  inches. 

—  ALJJENE  SXJMNEB. 

2853.  ^  y°u  want  to  make  a  woman  very  nervous  just  put  her 
in  a  room  with  a  hundred  new  hats  and  no  mirror. 


2854.  ^e  seven  a§es  °f  a  woman:  her  right  age  and  six  wild 
guesses. 

2855.  A  na^on  cannot  permanently  remain  on  a  level  above  the 
level  of  its  women. 

—  RAMSAY,  Historical  Commentary 
on  the  Galatians 

2856.  Man's  work  lasts  till  set  of  sun, 
Woman's  work  is  never  done. 

—  Old  proverb 

2857.  A  woman  may  consent  to  forget  and  forgive,  but  she  never 
will  drop  the  habit  of  referring  to  the  matter  now  and  then. 


2858.    ^e  perfect  example  of  arrested  motion  is  a  woman 
entering  her  thirties. 

Women—  see  0lso  Woman 


2859.  She  l°°ks  like  a  million  dollars!  How  sweet  this  flattering 
tribute  to  woman  sounds!  But  clothed  in  British  parlance,  cruel  epithet 
—when  she  looks  like  a  million  pounds. 

—  Sunshine  Magazine 


2860* 

Say  it  with  mink 

But  never,  never 
Say  it  with  ink. 
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2861.    Women  live  on  a  word  of  praise. 


—  A.  G.  MACDONNEL 


2862.  A  recent  newspaper  ad  for  a  small  college  was  headed: 
"Short  Course  in  Accounting  for  Women." 

Not  long  after  it  appeared,  the  ad  drew  one  short  letter,  addressed 
to  the  school's  president.  "There  is  no  accounting  for  women." 

2863.  The  French  word  for  lady  is  "dame," 

And  a  crowd  by  the  Frenchman's  called  "foule" 

So  a  crowd  of  young  ladies 

On  this  side  of  Hades 
The  Frenchman  pronounces  "dame  foule." 

2864.  Women:  the  sex  that  believes  that  if  you  charge  it,  it's 
not  spending,  and  if  you  add  a  cherry  to  it,  it's  not  intoxicating. 

2865.  Women  often  do  not  understand  opinions  but  seldom  mis- 
take acts. 

—  DAMON  RUNYON 

2866.  A  woman's  guess  is  much  more  accurate  than  a  man's 
certainty. 

—  RUDYABD  KIPLING 


2867.  ^e  censure  the  inconstancy  of  women  when  we  are  the 
victims;  we  find  it  charming  when  we  are  the  objects. 

—  BABON  DESNOYERS 

Words 

2868.  A  man  of  words  and  not  of  deeds,  is  like  a  garden  full 
of  weeds. 

2869.  Soft  words  sung  in  a  lullaby  will  put  a  babe  to  sleep. 
Excited  words  will  stir  a  mob  to  violence.  Eloquent  words  will  send 
armies  marching  into  the  face  of  death.  Encouraging  words  will  fan 
to  flame  the  genius  of  a  Rembrandt  or  a  Lincoln.  Powerful  words  will 
mold  the  public  mind  as  the  sculptor  molds  his  clay.  Words,  spoken 
or  written,  are  a  dynamic  force. 

Writing  of  Napoleon  and  his  Italian  campaign,  Emil  Ludwig  said: 
"Half  of  what  he  achieves  is  achieved  by  the  power  of  words." 
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WORK 

Words  are  the  swords  we  use  in  our  battle  for  success  and  happiness. 
How  others  react  toward  us  depends,  in  a  large  measure,  upon  the 
words  we  speak  to  them.  Life  is  a  great  whispering  gallery  that  sends 
back  echoes  of  the  words  we  send  out!  Our  words  are  immortal,  too. 
They  go  marching  through  the  years  in  the  lives  of  all  those  with  whom 
we  come  in  contact. 

When  you  speak,  when  you  write,  remember  the  creative  power  of 
words. 


—  WELFEKD  PETERSON,  The  Art  of 
Getting  Along 


Work 


2870*     I*  Dually  takes  about  the  same  amount  of  energy  to  talk 
yourself  out  of  some  work  as  to  do  it. 

2871.  Though  a  little  one,  the  master  word  looms  large  in  mean- 
ing. It  is  the  "Open  Sesame"  to  every  portal,  the  great  equalizer  in 
the  world,  the  true  philosopher's  stone  which  transmutes  all  the  base 
metal  of  humanity  into  gold.  The  stupid  man  among  you  it  will  make 
bright,  the  bright  man  brilliant,  and  the  brilliant  student  steady.  With 
the  magic  word  in  your  heart,  all  things  are  possible,  and  without  it 
all  study  is  vanity  and  vexation.  The  miracles  of  life  are  with  it;  the 
blind  see  by  touch,  the  deaf  hear  with  eyes,  the  dumb  speak  with 
fingers.  To  die  young  it  brings  hope,  to  the  middle-aged  confidence,  to 
the  aged  repose.  The  true  balm  for  hurt  minds,  in  its  presence  the 
heart  of  the  sorrowful  is  lightened  and  consoled.  Not  only  has  it  been 
the  touchstone  of  progress,  but  it  is  the  measure  of  success  in  every- 
day life  .  .  .  The  master  word  is  work. 

—  Sm  WILLIAM  OSLEK 

2872.  Many  individuals  are  so  opposed  to  work  that  they  are 
willing  to  prosecute  opportunity  for  trespassing. 

—  DOUGLAS  MEADOR,  Matador 


2873.  Man  must  work.  That  is  certain.  But  he  may  work  grudg- 
ingly or  he  may  work  gratefully;  he  may  work  as  a  man  or  he  may 
work  as  a  machine.  There  is  no  work  so  rude  that  he  may  not  exalt  it; 
no  work  so  impassive  that  he  may  not  breathe  a  soul  into  it;  no  work 
so  dull  that  he  may  not  enliven  it. 

—  HENRY  GILES,  quoted  in  Argonaut 
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Workmanship 


2874.  Men  are  more  important  than  tools.  If  you  don't  believe 
so,  put  a  good  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  poor  workman. 

—  JOHN  J.  BEKNET 

World 

28750  ^e  shipwrecked  sailor  had  spent  nearly  three  years  on 
a  desert  island,  and  one  morning  was  overjoyed  to  see  a  ship  in  the 
bay  and  a  boat  putting  off  for  the  shore.  As  the  boat  grounded  on  the 
beach  an  officer  threw  the  sailor  a  bundle  of  newspapers. 

"The  Captain's  compliments,"  said  the  officer,  "and  will  you  please 
read  through  these  and  then  let  him  know  whether  you  still  wish  to 
be  rescued." 

2876.  Columbus  was  wrong.  The  world  IS  flat. 

2877.  This  world  that  we're  a-livin'  in 

Is  mighty  hard  to  beat; 
With  every  rose  you  get  a  thorn, 
But  ain't  the  roses  sweet? 

—  FRANK  L.  STANTON 


2878.  ^e  world  is  a  looking-glass,  and  gives  back  to  every  man 
the  reflection  of  his  own  face.  Frown  at  it,  and  it  will  in  turn  look 
sourly  upon  you;  laugh  at  it  and  with  it,  and  it  is  a  jolly,  kind  com- 
panion; and  so  let  all  young  persons  take  their  choice. 

—  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKEBAY 


2879.  ^e  world  does  not  require  so  much  to  be  informed  as 
to  be  reminded. 

—  HANNAH  MORE 

World  citizenship 

2880.  The  concept  of  world  citizenship  implies  loyalty  to  the 
whole  of  mankind.  Such  new  loyalty  need  not  conflict  but  rather  em- 
braces traditional  loyalties  to  family,  community  and  nation,  which 
alone  are  no  longer  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  interdependent 
peoples  of  the  world. 

—  From  Statement  by  International 
Preparatory  Commission,  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Mental 
Health,  London,  1948 
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WORRY 

2881.  ^ke  ^act  ^at  men  an<^  women  everywhere  are  looking  for 
guidance  in  world  affairs,  as  well  as  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
their  own  community,  constitutes  the  greatest  challenge  ever  presented 
to  social  scientists  and  psychiatrists.  Two  world  wars  in  a  single  gen- 
eration, and  the  possibility  of  a  much  more  devastating  one  in  the  not 
distant  future,  have  made  clear  to  everyone  the  urgency  of  the  crisis. 
More  directly  and  more  clearly  than  ever  before,  the  question  must 
be  faced  as  to  whether  survival  is  possible  without  adapting  human 
institutions  so  that  men  can  live  together  as  world  citizens  in  a  world 
community,  in  which  local  loyalties  are  rendered  compatible  with  a 
wider  allegiance  to  mankind  as  a  whole. 

The  idea  of  the  "world  citizen,"  as  here  conceived,  is  not  used  in  a 
political  sense.  It  is  rather  meant  to  convey  the  notion  of  a  "common 
humanity."  It  does  not  raise  the  question  of  a  world  political  sover- 
eignty, replacing  or  embracing  the  sovereignties  of  existing  nations. 
Such  a  new  sovereignty  may  come,  but  it  is  not  the  concern  of  this 
Statement.  We  are  concerned  with  the  attitudes  and  ideals  of  groups  of 
men  in  relation  to  one  another,  and  with  the  principles  and  practices 
of  mental  health  in  relation  to  a  world  community. 

—  International  Preparatory  Com- 
mission, International  Congress 
on  Mental  Health 


Worry 

2882.  Once  Handel,  the  great  composer,  found  himself  in  des- 
perate straits,  his  right  side  paralyzed,  his  money  gone  and  his  creditors 
threatening  to  have  him  sent  to  prison.  But  his  suffering  spurred  him 
to  the  mightiest  effort  of  his  life.  Writing  feverishly  almost  without 
stopping,  he  composed  The  Messiah,  with  its  immortal  Hallelujah 
chorus,  in  twenty-four  days. 

If  he  had  relaxed  and  forgotten  his  worries,  the  world  would  have 
been  poorer,  and  so  would  he. 

2883.  A  person  who  lived  one  day  at  a  time,  and  each  twenty- 
four  hour  period  to  its  fullest,  could  never  become  a  chronic  worrier. 

—  DR.  PHILIP  POLATIN 

2884.  Worry  is  to  life  and  progress  what  sand  is  to  the  bearings 
of  perfect  engines. 

—  ROGER  BABSON,  Signs  of  the  Times 
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WORTHINESS 

2885.  Worry  is  like  a  rocking  chair.  It  gives  you  something  to 
do  but  gets  you  nowhere. 

—  The  Milwaukee  Journal 

2886*  *f  y°u  can  d°  something  about  a  problem,  you  ought  to 
worry.  But  if  you  can't  do  anything,  then  worrying  is  just  like  running 
a  mill  when  there  is  no  grist  to  grind.  All  that  does  is  to  wear  out  the 

mm. 


Worthiness 

2887*    ^s  ^or  ^es>  &e  waY  to  defend  them  is  to  be  worthy  of 
them. 

—  GEORGE  MEREDITH,  Beauchamp's  Career 

Youth 

2888.    Youth,  as  distinguished  from  childhood  or  middle  age,  is 
that  brief  period  when  the  sexes  talk  to  each  other  at  a  party. 


2889.  ^ke  pa*611*8  °f  a  teen-age  boy  these  days  know  exactly 
where  he  is  at  all  times.  He's  in  the  family  car.  The  only  trouble  is 
they  don't  know  where  the  car  is. 

2890.  WHAT  IS  A  BOY? 

He  is  the  person  who  is  going  to  carry  on  what  you  have  started. 
He  is  going  to  sit  right  where  you  are  sitting  and  attend  to  those  things 
you  think  are  so  important  when  you  are  gone.  You  may  adopt  all  the 
policies  you  please,  but  how  they  will  be  carried  on  depends  on  him. 
Even  if  you  make  leagues  and  treaties,  he  will  have  to  manage  them. 
He  is  going  to  sit  at  your  desk  in  the  Senate  and  occupy  your  place 
on  the  Supreme  Court  bench.  He  is  going  to  move  in  and  take  over 
your  prisons,  churches,  universities,  and  corporations.  When  you  get 
done,  your  work  will  be  judged  and  praised  or  condemned  by  him. 

Your  reputation  and  your  fortune  are  both  in  his  hands.  He  will 
assume  control  of  your  cities.  Right  now  the  future  President  of  the 
United  States  is  playing  marbles,  and  the  most  famous  actor  of  his 
day  is  complaining  because  he  does  not  want  to  go  to  bed.  Not  your 
contemporaries  and  your  fellow  citizens,  but  the  boys  out  there  in  the 
schoolyard,  are  going  to  say  whether  after  all  you  were  a  grand  and 
noble  hero  or  a  blatherskite.  It  is  the  boy  who  will  amend  your  rules, 
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alter  your  creeds,  laugh  at  your  mistakes.  He  may  think  kindly  of  you 
and  say  you  did  the  best  you  could,  or  he  may  not.  Watch  your  step, 
All  your  work  is  for  him,  and  the  fate  of  the  nation  and  of  humanity  is 
in  his  hands. 

—  Reprinted  from  Scouting  Magazine, 
November,  1955,  Official  Publica- 
tion of  The  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

2891.  When  we  are  out  of  sympathy  with  the  young,  our  work 
in  this  world  is  over. 

—  GEORGE  MACDONALD 

2892.  •  •  •  his  affection  and  esteem  for  me  were  so  great  that 
he  formed  his  manners  and  regulated  his  conduct  by  my  example  and 
direction.  An  uncommon  proceeding,  this,  with  the  youth  of  our  day; 
for  which  of  them  pays  submission  as  an  inferior  to  age  or  authority? 
These  young  gentlemen  begin  life  as  sages,  and  know  everything  from 
the  first;  there  is  no  one  they  revere  or  imitate,  as  they  are  their  own 
models. 

—  PLINY   (23-79  A.D.),  Letters 


2893.  Tkk  business  about  how  the  younger  generation  is  going 
to  the  dogs  is  a  lot  of  nonsense.  It  has  to  be  nonsense  because  the 
older  generation  has  been  frowning  over  the  younger  generation  for 
some  10,000  years,  and  yet  the  race  survives,  and  might  even  be  get- 
ting a  bit  better  all  the  time.  I  suspect  that  this  baiting  of  the  younger 
generation  persists  because  each  generation  has  had  to  endure  the 
criticism  of  its  predecessors  and  can't  wait  to  get  its  own  licks  in. 

—  HERB  BROWN 


2894.  ^e  boys  of  the  rising  generation  are  to  be  the  men  of 
the  next,  and  the  sole  guardians  of  the  principles  we  deliver  over  to 
them.  Truth  and  reason  are  eternal.  They  have  prevailed.  And  they 
will  eternally  prevail,  however  in  times  and  places  they  may  be  over- 
bourne  for  a  while  by  violence,  military,  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  The 
preservation  of  the  holy  fire  is  confined  to  us  by  the  world,  and  the 
sparks  which  emanate  from  it  will  ever  serve  to  kindle  it  in  other 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

—  THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

2895.  Youth  is  a  period  of  special  urges  and  needs,  and  obviously 
of  new  modes  of  behavior.  It  is  a  time  when  the  individual,  still  an 
adolescent,  is  specially  susceptible  to  influences,  arising  from  within 
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or  from  without  himself,  which  may  lead  to  criminality.  These  later 
adolescent  years  represent  a  highly  formative  period  in  the  develop- 
ment of  character  and  conduct  tendencies. 

Society  should,  therefore,  be  aware  not  only  of  a  great  need  but 
also  of  a  great  opportunity  for  dealing  with  youthful  offenders  in  order 
to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  their  future  criminality.  As  the  matter 
stands,  treatment  given  youthful  offenders  under  the  prescriptions  of 
the  law  largely  fails  to  prevent  repetition  of  offenses. 

—  HEALY  and  ALPER  in  Criminal 
Youth  and  the  Borstal  System 

2896.  No  parent  should  spend  all  of  his  time  in  the  garden  of 
a  child's  life  digging  up  weeds;  there  is  always  danger  of  scratching 
out  flowers  not  above  the  ground. 

2897.  When  an  old  gentleman  waggles  his  head  and  says:  "Ah, 
so  I  thought  when  I  was  your  age,"  it  is  not  thought  an  answer  at  all 
if  the  young  man  retorts:  "My  venerable  sir,  so  I  shall  most  probably 
think  when  I  am  yours."  And  yet  the  one  is  as  good  as  the  other. 

—  ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSON, 
Virginibus  Puerisque: 
Crabbed  Age  and  Youth 

2898.  You  are  young  only  once.  After  that  you  have  to  think 
up  some  other  excuse. 

2899.  Denunciation  of  the  young  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
hygiene  of  older  people  and  greatly  assists  in  the  circulation  of  their 
blood. 

—  LOGAN  PEARSAIX  SMITH 

2900.  Blessed  is  the  generation  in  which  the  old  listen  to  the 
young;  and  doubly  blessed  is  the  generation  in  which  the  young  listen 
to  the  old. 

—  THE  TALMUD 
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Abdication,  1055 

Ability,    17,   55,    102,    105,    125,   423, 

1309,  1324,  1604,  1957,  2548,  2612 
Abnegation,  2828 
Above-board,  928 
Abruptness,  811 
Absence,  430,  863 
Absent-mindedness,  1 
Absolute  power,  2041 
Absorption,  653 

Absorptive  capacity  of  mind,  2223 
Abstraction,  718 

Absurdity— Absurdities,  2,   962,   2277 
Abundance,  950,  1717,  2744 
Abuse-Abuses,  3,  4,   133,  962,   1293, 

2271 

Abyss-Abysses,  1453 
Academic  career,  1479 
Academic  work,  2514 
Accedence,  77 
Acceleration,  1884 
Accident— Accidents— Accidental,  5,  458, 

761,  1122,  1920,  2520 
Accident,  Automobile,  90,  2715,  2716, 

2720,  2721,  2724 
Accident,  Household,  2392 
Acclaim,  989,  1404 
Accommodation,  923 
Accomplishment.  See  also  Achievement, 

6-12,    331,    430,    736,    756,    848, 

1071,  1633,  1771,  1896,  1959 
Accord.    See   also   Agreement,    13,    84, 

1245,  2112,  2778 
Accountability,  1248,  2862 
Accounting,  2862 
Accretion,  1896,  2790 
Accumulation,  16,  103,  1896,  2385 


Accuracy,  14,  1636,  2866 

Accusation— Accusations,  143,  1112 

Accused,  2236 

Acephalous  molluscous,  2174 

Achievement.  See  also  Accomplishment, 
5,  15-20,  126,  331,  430,  607,  1101, 
1407,  1825,  2551,  2869 

Acknowledgment,  791 

Acknowledgment  of  gift,  2172 

Acolyte— Acolytes,  963 

Acorn— Acorns,  2139 

Acquaintance— Acquaintances,   2506 

Acquiescence,  274,  923,  1245 

Acquisition,  1661 

Acquittal,  2528 

Acrimony,  1676 

Action,  15,  19,  21-25,  69,  258,  471,  598, 
611,  685,  749,  1116,  1248,  1259, 
1445,  1467,  1631,  1677,  1987, 
2028,  2075,  2112,  2409,  2428, 
2519,  2865,  2868 

Action,  Course  of,  508 

Activity,  19,  69,  1421 

Activity,  Mental,  1613 

Actor— Actors— Acting.  See  also  Actress 
-Actresses,  26-28,  72,  94,  145,  164, 
438,  1549,  1722,  2083,  2155,  2214, 
2415,  2890 

Actor,  Ham,  27,  1932 

Act,  Overt,  1940 

Actress— Actresses.  See  also  Actor— Ac- 
tors—Acting,  602,  750,  2235,  2415, 
2534,  2619 

Adam  and  Eve,  1512,  1534 

Adaptation,  760 

Addict,  Narcotic,  1693 

Addition.  See  also  Arithmetic,  1448, 
2849 

Adirondack  Mountains,  1290 
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Adjudication,  2651 
Admirability,  1497 
Admiral-Admirals,  2655 
Admiration,  3,  29,  30,  206,  1136,  1496 
Admission,  791,  1160 
Admission  ticket,  2196 
Adolescence,  31,  32,  1185,  2895 
Adolescent— Adolescents,  2199 
Adult-Adults,    32,    555,    1346,    1353, 

1721,  2052,  2342,  2612 
Adult  delinquency,  1352 
Advancement.  See  also  Promotion,  33, 

479,  1633 

Advance  notice,  1319 
Advance  sheets  (legal),  1390 
Advantage-Advantages,  233,  2338 
Adventure-Adventures,  844,  2269 
Adversary— Adversaries,  1214 
Adversity-Adversities,  34,  35,  747,  960, 

1265,  1560 
Advertisement  —  Advertisements,      655, 

2862 

Advertising,  36-44,  99,  117,  782,  1042 
Advice,  45-60,  351,  998,  1417,   1536, 

1676,  2080,  2586 
Aesop's  fables,  2464,  2746 
Affectation,  61,  62,  2100 
Affection,  30,  696,  1682,  2892 
Affiliation-Affiliations,  429 
Affirmation-Affirmations,  2136 
Affirmative,  596 

Affliction-Afflictions,  1460,  1927 
Affluence,  378,  1133 
After-dinner  speaker,  1786,  2222 
After-dinner  speech,  1397,  2179,  2190, 

2213,  2216,  2225 
After-dinner  story,  2635 
Age,    63-74,   482,    1595,   2583,   2849, 

2854,  2892 
Age,  Dangerous,  67 
Age,  Middle.  See  Middle  age 
Agent,  Theatrical,  1932 
Age,  Old.  See  Old  age 
Aggression,  918 
Aggressiveness,  75-77 
Aging,  64,  69,  71,  78-82,  390,   1010, 

1589,    1732,    2334,    2677,    2820, 

2858 

Agnosticism,  83,  2214,  2295 
Agony,  2806 

Agreeability,  84,  835,  1104,  2358,  2537 
Agreement.    See   also  Accord,    13,  84, 

2112 


Agricultural  implements,  388 
Agriculture.    See   also    Farm— Farming, 

425,  1769 

Agriculture,  Department  of,  1769 
Ailment-Ailments,  303,  679 
Aim— Aims,  859 
Air,  601,  1520 
Air  castle,  688,  1232 
Air  conditioning,  248 
Aircraft  design,  1697 
Air  mail,  2092 

Airplane-Airplanes,   518,  523,  2389 
Airplane  accident,  227 
Airplane,  Jet,  395 
Airport,  2325 
Air  raid,  518 
Airs,  Putting  on,  2103 
Alabama,  State  of,  2777 
Alcohol,  85-94,  116,  772,  1602,  1724, 

2731,  2864 
Alcohol  burner,  656 
Alcoholic  liquor.  See  Alcohol 
Alcoholism,  93 
Alertness,  95,  96,  2560,  2563 
Alimony,  97,  98 
"All  balled  up,"  1797 
Allegiance,  Oath  of,  1928 
Alligator-Alligators,  2630 
Almanac— Almanacs,  1786,  2677 
Alms,  1270 
Aloofness,  2108 
Alphabet,  2063 
Alphabet,  Greek,  5 
Alps,  Austrian,  1724 
Alteration— Alterations.  See  also  Change 

-Changes,  361,  2402 
Alternative-Alternatives,  99,   597,   793 
Amateur  —  Amateurs  —  Amateurism,  27, 

100,  165 
Ambassador— Ambassadors,    438,     646, 

2302,  2477 

Ambassador,  United  States,  1316 
Ambiguity— Ambiguities,  2199 
Ambition— Ambitions,      101-107,      484, 

843,  1834,  1896,  2162,  2544 
America— American— Americanism,      38, 

108-120,  420,  438,  450,  608,  727, 

829,  1309,  1352,  1554,  1558,  1744, 

1773,  1863,  2651,  2675 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  1764 
American  history,  2720 
American  housewife,  1588 
American  Legion,  The,  1762 
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American  literature,  1316 
American  Revolution,  95,  2591 
America,  United  States  o£.  See  United 

States  of  America 
Amita  Buddha,  963 
Amputation,  2100 
Amputee— Amputees,  449,  2058 
Amulet— Amulets,  1801 
Amusement,  392 
Anaesthetic— Anaesthetics,  2568 
Analysis,  2387 
Anarchy,  387,  1067 
Anatomy,  182 
Ancestor.  See  Ancestry 
Ancestry,  121-126,  1142,  1857,  2143 
Anecdote  —  Anecdotes,    127-129,    269, 

1780,  2196 

Aneroid  barometer,  1273 
Angel-Angels,    285,    565,    724,    1162, 

1675,  1714,  2072 
Anger,    130-137,    1197,    1608,    2151, 

2170,  2589,  2846 
Anglican  bishop,  2655 
Anglo-Saxon,  1803 
Anguish,  1755 
Animal— Animals,  489,  1625 
Animal  care,  370 
Animation,  23 

Anniversary  celebration,  138,  139,  1581 
Anniversary,  Wedding,  1530 
Annoyance  —  Annoyances,     862,     939, 

1854 

Anomaly— Anomalies,  1320 
Anonymity,  2710 
Answer— Answers,  15,  302,  2252 
Ant-Ants,  1896,  2073 
Antagonism,  140 
Anthem,  National,  119 
Anti-British,  2316 
Antique— Antiques,  141,  142 
Antiquity,  355,  1791 
Anxiety,  1614 
Apathy,  612 
Ape-Apes,  1162 
Apology-Apologies,  143,  451,  913,  918, 

1662,  1987 

Appeal— Appeals,  1398 
Appeal,  Emotional,  1328 
Appearance— Appearances,     62,     2099, 

2638,  2800 

Appearance,  Personal,  2741 
Appetite-Appetites,  1682 


Applause,  144,  989,  2194,  2199,  2202, 

2554 

Apple— Apples,  1300,  1608 
Apple-picking,  2367 
Applesauce,  1578 
Applied  science,  2221 
Appointment— Appointments,    2228, 

2232 
Appreciation,  145-147,  825,  2151,  2231, 

2471,  2624 

Appreciation,  Art,  172 
Apprenticeship,  1957 
Approachability,  1190,  2508 
Appropriateness,  2123 
Approval,  557,  693 
Aptitude,  148 
Arab— Arabs,  1792 
Arabic  language,  1795 
Arabs,  Native,  2356 
Arch— Arches,  2502 
Archaeology,  191 
Archer— Archery,  804 
Architect-Architects,  149,  2080 
Architecture,  149,  150,  761 
Arc  lamp,  2518 
Argument— Arguments,     128,     151-155, 

334,  491,  1229,  1332,  2606 
Argument,  Legal,  1487 
Aristocracy,  116,  608,  609,  1056,  2458 
Arithmetic,  1448,  2849 
Arizona,  State  of,  2535,  2777 
Arkansas,  State  of,  2777 
Arm— Arms,  1519 
Armor,  Suits  of,  1798 
Army-Armies,  1942,  2656,  2869 
Army,  British,  2316 
Army  general,  2237 
Army  officer,  2656 
Army  parade,  1305 
Army,  Standing,  622 
Army,  U.  S.,  2523 
Arrogance,  156,  157 
Art,  148,  158-172,  323,  903,  912,  2003, 

2608,  2807 
Art  appreciation,  172 
Arteries,  Hardening  of,  1010 
Artichokes,  1286 
Artifice-Artifices,  1214 
Artificiality,  163 
Artillery,  665 
Artist-Artists,  158,  160,  161,  172,  445, 

543,  1286,  2266,  2443,  2641 
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Art,  Modern,  168 

Art  school,  388 

Arts,  The,  29,  492,  1061,  2182 

Art  studio,  1286 

Aryan,  1308 

Ascetic,  2064 

Asia  Minor,  1795 

Aspiration.  See  also  Hope,  173-175,  282, 

843,  844,  1896 
Aspiration,  Moral,  1326 
Assassin— Assassins,  1795 
Assassination,  1985 
Assistance,  176,  177,  479,  1029,  1098, 

2783 

Assistant-Assistants,  810,  826 
Assistant  treasurer,  2659 
Associate-Associates,    778,    256,    500, 

1105,  1951,  2328,  2574 
Assumption— Assumptions,  179 
Astronomer,  461,  703,  2383 
Atheism-Atheist,  180-183,  2279 
Athenian,  2137 
Athens,  Greece,  308,  615 
Athletic  association,  420 
Athletics,  College,  2514 
Atlantic  Ocean,  433,  2628 
Atlas,  World,  799 
Atomic  age.  See  Atom,  The 
Atomic  bomb,  1864 
Atomic  power,  395 
Atomic  weapons,  2812 
Atom-splitting,  1522 
Atom,  The,  184-188,  1522,  2390,  2441 
Attainment,  844 
Attendance  record,  2149 
Attention,  1562,  2077,  2900 
Attentiveness,  189,  1578,  2175,  2199, 

2215 

Attitude-Attitudes,  547,  1614 
Attraction— Attractions,  1524 
Attractiveness,  1398 
Auction— Auctions,  2622 
Audibility,  2506 
Audience-Audiences,  989,  1931,  2014, 

2017,    2021,    2072,    2167,    2181, 

2189,  2199,  2200,  2218,  2219 
Audience  approval,  2194 
Audience,  Captive,  345 
Auditorium— Auditoriums,  2189 
Australia,  1913 
Austrian— Austrians,  2648 
Authentic,  367 


Author— Authors— Authorship,  72,  148, 
164,  190-221,  293,  309,  541,  543, 
545,  645,  746,  1436,  1493,  1747, 
1780,  1825,  1919,  1926,  2191, 
2257,  2258,  2411,  2524 

Authoritarian  control,  1426 

Authoritative,  829 

Authority,  1067,  1228,  1412,  1986, 
2892 

Authority,  Contempt  for,  2725 

Authority,  Delegation  of,  1412 

Autobiography,  197 

Autocracy,  622 

Autograph— Autographs,  2172 

Automation,  222-225 

Automobile— Automobiles,  1 17,  70 1 , 
1277,  1516,  1530,  1808,  1989, 

2720,  2836 

Automobile  accident,  2715,  2716,  2720, 

2721,  2724 

Automobile  assembly,  1516 
Automobile  driver,  1287 
Automobile,  Family,  2889 
Automobile,  Foreign-make,  1881 
Automobile  mechanic,  1881 
Automobile,  Secondhand,  2719 
Automobile  traffic,  2712-2735 
Avarice.    See    also    Greed,    Selfishness, 

103,  226,  870 
Average,  332,  607,  1407 
Average  man,  112 
Average  person,  2161 
Aviation,  222,  227 
Avoidance,  2314 

Avowal.  See  also  Admission,  1160 
Award— Awards.  See  also  Prize— Prizes, 

195 

Awareness,  228,  1440 
Axe-Axes,  2434,  2464 


B 


Babel's  confusion,  1512 
Baby-Babies,  274,  1638,  1671,  1827 
Baby  talk,  2806 
Bachelor— Bachelorhood,    97,    229-232, 

1580,  1588,  2325,  2683 
Backbone,  2393 
Backfire,  1156 
Back  porch,   1542 
Back  seat,  2320 
Backward-looking,  2711 
Backyard,  1934,  1938 
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Bacon,  1578 

Bacteria,  Salivary,  1360 

Bad-Badness.  See  also  Evil,  245,  468, 

1041,  1309,  1395 
Badinage,  909 
Baggage,  87 

Baldness,  233,  821,  2335 
Ballet-Ballets,  563 
Ballet  dancer,  96 
Ballot-Ballots,  2012 
Ballot  box.  See  also  Voting,  414,  1993 
Bandwagon,  234 

Bank-Banks-Banking,  235,  2604 
Banker-Bankers,  325,  1479,  1549,  1660 
Bankruptcy,  40,  330 
Bank,  Savings,  2347 
Banquet-Banquets,    800,    2123,    2172, 

2205,  2217,  2414,  2601 
Banquet  chairman,  2169 
Banquet  partner,  2341 
Baptism,  558 
Baptist-Baptists,  2297 
Barbarism,  2199 
Barber-Barbers,  302 
Bargain-Bargains,  236,  237,  279,  324, 

1062 

Bark-Barking,  1297 
Barn-Barns,  1629,  2094 
Barometer— Barometers,  1273,  2835 
Barometer,  Aneroid,  1273 
Barrage,  Artillery,  665 
Barrel-Barrels,   1300 
Barrow  boy,  1298 
Bartender-Bartenders,  2319 
Basalt  rock,  2739 
Baseball,  721,  867,  1886,  2612 
Baseball  pitcher,  1888 
Baseball  umpire,  548 
Base  metal,  2871 
Basket— Baskets,  2635 
Basketball  coach,  2369 
Basketball  team,  1348 
Basketball  tournament,  2369 
Bastard,  2613 

Bath-Bathe,  1531,  1739,  2614 
Bathing,  1254 

Battle-Battles,  520,  890,  1468 
Battle  campaign,  1468 
Battle-corpse— Battle-corpses,  2810 
Bayonet-Bayonets,  1702,  1869 
Bayonne,  France,  1479 
Beach-Beaches,  1254,  2524,  2790 
Beacon— Beacons,  2634 


Bear-Bears,   1634,  2746 

Beau— Beaus,  2351 

Beauty,  78,  116,   148,  238,  239,  492, 

526,  1640,  1877,  1938,  2443,  2496, 

2636 

Beauty,  Facial,  1524 
Bed-Beds,  695 
Bedbugs,  531 
Bee-Bees,  1697,  2501 
Beer,  1183,  2319 

Beggar-Beggars,  996,  1060,  1270 
Beginning,  2173,  2206,  2555 
Begonia— Begonias,  900 
Behavior,  32,  63,   240-258,   264,   364, 

394,  472,  761,  1040,  1135,  1185, 

1240,    1352,    1464,    1466,    1621, 

2305,  2454,  2504,  2782,  2895 
Belfast,  Ireland,  2333 
Belief-Beliefs,   471,   833,   1044,    1244, 

1789,  2133,  2278 
Belligerence,  499 
Belly-Bellies,  1303 
Benediction,  2214 
Benefaction,  374 
Beneficence,   1071,  2531 
Beneficiary,  Life  insurance,  2325 
Benefit-Benefits,  1012 
Benevolence,  259,  260,  377,  381,  870, 

1767 
Benevolent   Protective   Order  of  Elks, 

1766 

Bequest— Bequests,  2101 
Berlin,  Germany,  2388 
Berth— Berths,  2016 
Betrayal,  957,  1113,  2746 
Bias,  1809 
Bible,   The,    94,   261-266,   492,    1282, 

1661,  1791,  1807,  2356,  2767 
Biblical  scholar,  2356 
BibHophile-Bibliophiles,    1363,    2224, 

2654 

Bigamy,  267 
Big  game,  232 
Bigness,  1854 
Bigotry,  268 
"Big  wheel,"  601,  2532 
Bill-Bills,  590 
Binge-Binges,  766 
Biography-Biographies,  269,  270 
Biological  difference,  1308 
Biology,  315 
Bird-Birds,  832,  2025,  2543,  2599 
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Birth,  458,  569,  788,  908,  1101,  1T59 
Birthday-Birthdays,  913,  1805 
Birthday  celebration,  81,  194 
Birthday  gift,  72,  701,  999 
Birthday  party,   1721 
Bishop-Bishops,  2152 
Bishop,  Anglican,  2655 
Bitterness,  348,  493,  1322 
Blackboard-Blackboards,  37 
Black  eye,  1358 
Black  Sambo,  1313 
Blame,   138,  271-273,  468,   476,   693, 

1352,    1409,    1575,    1704,    2010, 

2183,  2846 
Blame-sharing,  1409 
Blanket-Blankets,   1443 
Blarney  Stone,   1320 
Bleeding,   1687 
Blemish-Blemishes,  148 
Blessing-Blessings,  573,  1609,  2214 
Blind-Blindness,  436,  4€2,  1121,  1270, 

1343,    1680,    1927,    2090,    2097, 

2288,  2771,  2871 
Bliss,  850,  1226 
Blister-Blisters,  2842 
Blitzkrieg,  518 
Blood,  1155 

Blood  circulation,  1685,  2586,  2899 
Blood,  Common,  1695 
Blood  relation,  2215 
Blood,  Sweat  and  Tears,  1654 
Blood  ties,  1526 
Blossom-Blossoms,  1269 
Blowout,  Tire,  2292 
Blueprint-Blueprints,  523,  2080 
Bluff-Bluffing,  274,  641 
Blunder-Blunders,  1635,  2277 
Bluntness,  925 
Blushing,  1696 
Board  of  parole,  1840 
Board  of  trade,  1249 
Boastfulness,  121,  275,  276,  1162,  1200, 

2078,  2539,  2656 
Body,  Human,  477,  835,   1063,  1225, 

1303 

Bomb— Bombs,  518 
Bombast,  2174 

Bomb,  Atomic,  186,  187,  1864 
Bomber— Bombers,  538 
Bone-Bones,  779,  1800 
Bonfire-Bonfires,  1800 
Bonus,  2199 


Book-Books,  190,  198,  207,  214,  256, 
261,  278-299,  305,  354,  492,  526, 
655,  746,  903,  1379,  1436,  1488, 
1567,  1591,  1919,  2191,  2262, 
2428,  2654,  2683,  2710 

Book-borrowing,  305 

Book  collector,  1436 

Bookkeeping,  2824 

Book-learning,  277 

Book-lover-Book-lovers,  1363,  2224 

Book  shelf,  278 

Boomerang— Boomerangs,  1356 

Booster— Boosters,  2185 

Bootlegger— Bootleggers,  229 

Bore— Bores,  494 

Boredom.  See  also  Bore— Bores,  300- 
304,  1481,  1944,  2534,  2550,  2588 

Born  liar,  2751 

Borrow-Borrowing,  297,  305,  306, 
1815,  1922,  1972,  2102,  2228 

Borrower,  587,  588 

Borrowing,  Book,  2654 

Boss— Bosses,  736 

Boston,  Mass.,  1320,  2068,  2199 

Boston  Public  Library,  2391 

Botanist-Botanists,  900,  1929 

Botany,  489 

Bottle-Bottles,  1727,  2079 

Bottles,  Champagne,  1271 

Boulevard— Boulevards,  388 

Bouquet,  Flower,  2451 

Bourgeois,  1916 

Bowknot,  1793 

Boxing,  2179 

Boy— Boys,  526,  2890 

Boycott,  1796 

Bragging,  2539 

Braille,  436 

Brain— Brains,  307,  344,  526,  1309, 
1520,  2025,  2584,  2730 

Brain  fever,  2595 

Brake-Brakes,  2730 

Branding  iron,  2535 

Brandy,  94 

Bravery,  508,  522,  1105,  1546,  1857, 
2554 

Breakfast,  695,  1583,  2093,  2368 

Breath— Breathing,  52 

Breeding,  356,  1525,  1618 

Breeze-Breezes,  2139,  2796 

Brevity,  305-311,  432,  2091,  2190, 
2203,  2206,  2213 
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Bribe-Bribery,  312,  313,  1008,  1342 

Brick-Bricks,  349,  963 

Brickmaker,  2070 

Brickyard,  349 

Bridal  couple,  1638 

Bride-Brides,  1294,  1358 

Bride  and  groom,  2662 

Bridegroom— Bridegrooms,  1294 

Bridge-Bridges,  388,  2598 

Bridge,  Free,  2598 

Bridge,  Ton,  2598 

Brief  case,  1124 

Brilliance-Brilliancy,  1852,  1958,  2518, 
2871 

Britain,  Great-British,  38,  95,  1436, 
2628,  2859 

British  army,  2316 

British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  2221 

British  Navy,  2655 

Broadcasting,  395,  1741 

Broad  jump,  1977 

Broken  heart,  1493 

Broker-Brokers,  1948 

Broker,  Stock,  2525 

Brook— Brooks,  275 

Broom— Brooms,  2744 

Broomstick— Broomsticks,  147 

Brother-Brothers,  319,  320,  761,  1526 

Brotherhood,  249,  314-320,  1000,  1306, 
2280 

Brutality,  2712 

Bubble-Bubbles,  2127,  2308,  2692 

Bucket-Buckets,  1261,  1443,  1935 

Buddhist  monk,  963 

Budget-Budgets,  321 

Bug-Bugs,  1381 

Build-Builder,  149 

Building-Buildings,  1566 

Buildings,  Public,  2154 

Bull-Bulls,  927,  2554 

Bullet-Bullets,  1885,  2012 

Bullfight-Bullfights,  425,  2554 

Bumblebee— Bumblebees,  1697 

Bumper  crop,  2715 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  114 

Bunting,  117 

Burden  —  Burdens  —  Burdensome,  289, 
389,  860,  2282 

Burglary,  1391 

Bursitis,  1519 

Bus  depot,  2713 


Business,  36,  39,  40,  235,  322-340,  446, 

500,  753,  1042,  1061,  1744,  1851, 

1957,  2113,  2519 
Business  enterprise,  2659 
Business  failure,  330 
Business  incentive,  329 
Businessman— Businessmen,    325,    418, 

653,  1778,  1825,  1842,  1929,  2548, 

2836 

Business  management,  332 
Business  objective,  329 
Busybody-Busybodies,  1043 
Busy  signal,  2576 
Butler-Butlers,  1558 
Butter,  1791 
"Butting-in,"  1305 
Button-Buttons,  1810 
"By  and  by,"  2120 
By-product— By-products,  1144 


Cab-Cabs,  1808 

Cabbage,  2787 

Cab  driver,  2320,  2324 

Cabinet  office,  1769 

Cable  communication,  2185 

Cabriolet— Cabriolets,  1808 

Cage-Cages,  1551 

Cairo,  111.,  2521 

Cake-Cakes,  1092,  1820 

Cake,  Wedding,  2208 

Calamity— Calamities,  341,  1758 

Calendar— Calendars,  2207 

California,  State  of,  397,  2777 

Caller-Callers,  2644 

Calmness,  1650,  1941 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  2512,  2513 

Camel-Camels,  2790 

Camellia— Camellias,  900 

Camouflage— Camouflages,  840 

Campaign,  Battle,  1468 

Campaign  committee,  1276 

Campaign,  Political,  1973,  1992 

Campfire— Campfires,  868,  1245 

Camp,  Summer,  868 

Canada,  2085,  2196 

Candid,  1809 

Candidate-Candidates,  1809 

Candidate,  Political,  1956,  1973,  1989, 

1992,  2007,  2008,  2014,  2163 
Candle-Candles,  405,  700,  2221,  2463 
Candle-snuffing,  1601 
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Candor,  747 

Candy,  272 

Cannibalism,  1668 

Capability-Capabilities,  343 

Capacity,  105,  343,  607,  1105,  1365 

Capacity,  Natural,  906 

Capital,  235 

Capitalism,  344 

Capitalist-Capitalists,  344 

Capital  punishment,  1975,  2238 

Capitol  building,  118 

Capitulation,  76 

Captain,  Sea,  1284 

Captive  audience,  345 

Carbohydrate-Carbohydrates,  1602 

Card  playing,  492,  801 

Cards,  Playing,  2505 

Care,  351 

Career,  Academic,  1479 

Career,  Military,  1122 

Career,  Political,  1978 

Carefree,  1929,  2718 

Carelessness,  346,  2718,  2728,  2748 

Carfare,  1288 

Carnage,  Human,  2759 

Carnival-Carnivals,  1813 

Carob  tree-Carob  trees,  965 

Carols,  Christmas,  405 

Caronia,  S.  S.,  1740 

Carpenter— Carpenters,  1479 

Carpet-Carpets,  405 

Carpetbag— Carpetbags,  1629 

Carriage— Carriages,  1808 

Cat-Cats,  131,  299,  1957 

Catalog,  Library,  1337 

Catastrophe— Catastrophes,  341 

Catharsis,  347 

Catholic,  Roman,  314,  2283,  2287 

Cattle,  388,  1791,  2535 

Cauliflower,  1092 

Causation,  92 

Cause-Causes,  348,  836,   1312,   1593, 

1998,  2344 
Cause  and  effect,  136,  285,  349,  364, 

375,  1352,  1361,  2247 
"Cause  of  death,"  1302 
Caution,  21,  350-353,  959,  1978,  2081 
Celebration— Celebrations,  1581 
Celebrity-Celebrities,  856,  861 
Celibacy,  1547 

Cemetery-Cemeteries,  769,  2151 
Censor— Censors,  2316 
Censorship,  354 


Censure.  See  also  Criticism,  355,  551, 

895,  2867 
Ceremonies,    Master    of,    2190,    2192, 

2197,  2198 

Ceremony— Ceremonies,  356,  357,  2732 
Ceremony,  Marriage,  2613 
Certainty,  358,  359,  1201,  1366,  2866 
Cesspool-Cesspools,  1996 
Chagrin,  2478 
Chain-Chains,  1869 
Chair-Chairs,  299,  465,  1260 
Chairman  —  Chairmen  —  Chairmanship, 

1019,  1316,  1317,  2168 
Chambermaid— Chambermaids,  1234 
Chamber    of    Commerce,    1777,    1778, 

2601 

Champagne,  688,  2663 
Champagne  bottle,  1271 
Champ  de  Mars,  2348 
Champion— Champions,  1282 
Chance.  See  also  Luck,  959,  2092 
Chandelier-Chandeliers,  2796 
Change-Changes,  360-363,  1514,  1633, 

1882,    2060,    2130,    2133,    2137, 

2402,  2510 
Changeless,  1530 
Chaos,  163 
Character,  29,  364-371,  683,  959,  1385, 

1677,    1744,    2080,    2154,    2453, 

2511,  2782,  2895 
Character-building,  370 
Character,   Intellectual,   2232 
Character,  Moral,  2232 
Charge  account,  2864 
Charity.  See  also  Giving,  372-383,  998, 

1009,   1767,  2202,  2758 
Charm,  459,  2867 
Chart-Charts,  847 
Chastity,  384,  385,  525 
Chauffeur-Chauffeurs,  1691,  2242 
Cheapness,  2023,  2797 
Cheap  talk,  1979 
Cheating,  1661 
Cheerfulness,    846,    1002,    1018,    1265, 

1443,  2358,  2568 
Cheering,  2612 
Cheese,  1791 

Chemical  difference,  1308 
Chemist-Chemists,  1950 
Chemistry,  1950 
Cherry— Cherries,  2864 
Chewing  gum,  43 
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Chicago,  131.,  386-388,  455,  1276,  1550, 

1834,  2025,  2575,  2789 
Chickamauga,  Battle  of,  1928 
Chicken— Chickens,  2329 
Chicken  sandwich,  2533 
Child-Children,    249,    389-399,     555, 

657,  675,  885,  869,   1087,   1349, 

1352,    1502,    1672,    1744,    1793, 

1802,    1825,    1828,    1835,    1838, 

2014,    2052,    2604,    2718,    2754, 

2821,  2896 
Child-beating,  2247 
Child  behavior,  472 
Childbirth,  866,  868 
Child  guidance,  395,  1352,  1354 
Childhood,    1185,    1826,    1828,    1829, 

2318,  2888 
Child  labor,  2717 
Child  protection,  1350 
Child  support,  1274 
Child  training,  1354 
Child  welfare,  1350 
China-Chinese,  81,  277,  407,  420,  1239, 

1554,  1792,  2341 
Chip  on  shoulder,  499,  2267 
Choice,  463,  1928,  1993,  2021,  2809, 

2878 

Chosen  people,  873 
Christian-Christians,  1772,  1805,  1814, 

2285 

Christian  crusaders,  1795 
Christianity,  400-402,  1337,  1814,  2287, 

2489 

Christ,  Jesus,  406,  1337 
Christmas,  403-407,  2624 
Christmas  carols,  405 
Christmas  gift,  2836 
Church-Churches,  42,  317,  408,  585, 

761,  1379,  1626,  1772,  2004,  2076, 

2361,  2890 

Church  affiliation,  2297 
Church  attendance,  42,  408-413,  1011, 

1665 

Church  collection,  2078 
Church  contribution,  999,  1011 
Church  membership,  409 
Cigar-Cigars,  337,  2651 
Cigar  butts,  1754 
Cigarette  butts,  2254 
Cigarette  lighter,  991 
Cigarette  smoking,  1754 
Cincinnati,  Society  of  the,  1761 


Cinema.    See    Motion    picture— Motion 

pictures 

Circle— Circles,  1952 
Circuit,  Electric,  2066 
Circulation,  Newspaper,  645 
Circumlocution,  1952 
Circumspection,  53,  351 
Circumstance— Circumstances,  360,  530, 

2419 

Circus,  259 
Cistern,  994 

Citizen-Citizens,  612,  615,  640,   1427 
Citizenship,  414,  415,  932,  1350,  1916 
Citizenship  naturalization,  2091 
City-Cities,  388,  1173,  1920 
City  planning,  1920 
Civilization,  295,  416,  492,  570,  610, 

726,  901,  1186,  1210,  1337,  1803, 

1985,  2131 

Civilized  warfare,  2815 
Civil  law,  1347 

Civil  liberty— Civil  liberties,  1431 
Civil  Service,  1990 
Civil  War,  United  States,  1629,  1928 
Class,  Graduating,  2176 
Classics,  The,  72 

Classification— Classifications,   1901 
Classmate— Classmates,  2335 
Class  reunion,  2334,  2335 
Classroom— Classrooms,  2113 
Cleaner— Cleaners,  2576 
Cleanliness,  39,  417,  1947 
Clergyman-Clergymen,  264,  418,  1193, 

2658,  2767 

Cleverness,  218,  1510,  1586 
Clew-Clews,  631 
CHche-Cliches,  1799 
Clientele,  Regular,  1275 
Climate,  761 

Climb-Climbing,  1491,  2136 
Clock-Clocks,  473,  1034,  1440,  2207, 

2328 

Clockmaker,  1034 
Clock-watching,  60,  473 
Closeness,  1501 
Clothes-Clothing,    87,    92,    116,    558, 

1383,  1690 

Cloud-Clouds,  564,  1472,  2493 
Club-Clubs,  1607 
Club  membership,  429 
Coach-Coaches-Coaching,  547,  1458 
Coach,  Basketball,  2369 
Coachman— Coachmen,  2013 
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Coal,  1943 

Coal  dealer-Coal  dealers,  1770 

Coat-Coats,  1810 

Cocktail-Cocktails,  772 

Cocktail,  Manhattan,  2864 

Cocktail  party-Cocktail  parties,  300 

Coffee,  666,  898,  1583,  2494,  2806 

Coffee  beans,  1272 

Coffin-Coffins,  1436 

Coherence,  1948 

Coin-Coins,  1598,  1660,  2347 

Coincidence,  115,  419 

Cold,  2834 

Coldness,  824 

Cold  storage,  388 

Colleague-Colleagues,  2328 

Collection,  Church,  2078 

Collective  wisdom,  1683 

Collector,  Book,  1436 

College-Colleges,  402,  420-426,  1174, 

2862 

College  athletics,  2514 
College  degree— College  degrees,  702 
College  education,  421 
College  fraternity— College  fraternities, 

1773 
College  of  William  and  Mary,   1773, 

1775 

Colonel-Colonels,  2637 
Color-Colors,  1286 
Colorado,  State  of,  1634,  2777 
Color-bearer,  507 
Color-blindness,  854 
Color  TV,  395 
Colt-Colts,  2069 
Columnist— Columnists,  645 
Columnist,  Newspaper,  193 
Comb-Combs,  821 
Combination— Combinations,  16 
Combustion,  Spontaneous,  1295 
Comedian— Comedians,  2083 
Comfort-Comforts,  282,  390,  427 >  850, 

1130,  2016,  2131,  2401 
Comma— Commas,  2235 
Command— Commands,  1284 
Commanding,  1411 
Commandment-Commandments,  617 
Commencement  address,  2183 
Commencement  exercises,  51,  75,  1916, 

2176 

Commendation,  2038 
Commercial,  Radio-TV,  492 
Commission,  1932 


Commitment— Commitments,   1970 
Committee-Committees,  428-434 
Committee,  Campaign,  1276 
Commodity— Commodities,  2592 
Common  cause,  435 
Common  cold,  2586 
Common  danger,  1761 
Commonplace,  1439 
Common  sense,  665,  909,  1459,  2387, 

2787 

Common  touch,  635 
Communication— Communications,  2187 
Communism,  436-438 
Community— Communities,    717,    1350, 

2116,  2827,  2880 
Community  life,  29 
Community  planning,  1328 
Community  responsibility,  1004 
Community  standing,  2307 
Companionship,    439,    440,    618,    835, 

942,  1493,  2740 
Comparative,  1951,  2574 
Comparison— Comparisons,  441,  442, 

1834,  2404 
Compass,  2113 

Compatibility,  249,  1061,  1186,  2537 
Compatriot— Compatriots,  1275 
Compensation,  443-445,  1041 
Competition,  213,  446,  447,  1931,  2562 
Complaint-Complaints,  340,  448,  1093, 

1211,  1278,  1431,  1454 
Complementary,  449,  2462 
Completeness,  257,  1291 
Complication— Complications,  1456 
Compliment  —  Compliments  —  Compli- 
mentary, 356,  450-453,  1379,  1578, 

2050,  2222,  2257,  2747 
Composer,  Musical,  2446 
Composition,  Music,  68 
Compromise  —  Compromises,     454-456, 

1876,  1987 

Compulsion,  467,  1633,  1823 
Compulsiveness,  2725 
Concealment,  1960 
Conceit,  152,  457-461,  1568,  2556 
Concentration,  462,  986 
Concert-Concerts,  2417 
Concert,  Musical,  1931 
Concession— Concessions,  333 
Conclusion— Conclusions,    2086,     2387, 

2521 
Condemnation,    468,    546,    746,    1161, 

1310,  2890 
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Condensation,  310 

Condescension,  1192,  1336 

Conduct.  See  also  Behavior,  243,  264, 

365,  463,  464,  1040,  1240,  1464, 

1466,  2116,  2305,  2892,  2895 
Conductor,  Musical,  2446 
Conductor,  Train,  2254 
Confederate  States  of  America,  1928 
Conference,  Diplomatic,  2184 
Confession-Confessions,  237,  347,  1237, 

1640 
Confidence,   465-468,  633,   921,   1201, 

1299,    1406,    1644,    2006,    2085, 

2153,  2668,  2770,  2871 
Confidential,  469 
Conflict-Conflicts,  349 
Conformity,  470-472,  1620,  1633,  1668, 

2141,  2380 

Confusion,  473,  1972,  2095 
Confusion,  Mental,  1797 
Congestion,  427 
Congratulations,  1518 
Congress,  U.  S.,  1080,  1474,  1983,  1988 
Congressional  committee,  1864 
Congressman,   U.   S.,   300,  894,   1954, 

1975,  2598 
Conjecture,  847,  986 
Connecticut,  State  of,  801,  1765,  2777 
Conquest,  508,  792,  2421 
Conscience,    474-477,    903,    932,    994, 

1661,  1948 

Conscience,  Guilty,  1112,  1222 
Conscience,  Liberty  of,  1430 
Conscientiousness,  2795 
Consciousness,  1948 
Conscription,  Military,  1355 
Consecration,  20,  2111 
Consent,  2476 
Consequence— Consequences,  2327, 

2846 

Conservatism,  478 
Conservative,  478,  2711 
Consideration,  479 
Consistency,  480-482 
Consolation,  3,  2471,  2806,  2871 
Constancy,  482,  1948,  2510 
Constituent-Constituents,  1983 
Constitution,  1057,  1073 
Constitution,  U.  S.,  Ill 
Construction,  339 
Constructiveness,  59 
Consultation-Consultations,  2026,  2586 
Contagion,  440,  534 
Contagious,  894 


Contagious  disease,  1827,  2586 
Contamination,  534,  1198,  2304 
Contemporary— Contemporaries,  2890 
Contempt,  683,  1071 
Contempt  for  authority,  2725 
Contemptibility,  1467 
Contentment,  92,  483-488,  837,  2569 
Contest-Contests,  99,  1632 
Continent— Continents,  888 
Continental  army,  1761 
Continuation,  1403 
Continuity,  489,  490,  654 
Contradiction— Contradictions,  962, 

1210,  1277,  1592 
Contrariness,  934 
Contrast,  1649 

Contribution-Contributions,  379,  1007 
Contribution,  Church,  999 
Control,  730,  1921 
Control  mechanism,  224 
Controversy— Controversies,  491,  541 
Convalescence,  1231 
Convent— Convents,  426 
Convention— Conventions,  388,   1319 
Convention  delegate,  2022 
Convention,  Democratic,  2022 
Conversation— Conversations,    26,    129, 

256,   492-494,   1490,    1557,   1724, 

2479,  2604 
Conversion,  495 
Convict-Convicts,  291,  1391 
Conviction-Convictions,  243,  496,  497, 

1641 

Conviction,  Verdict  of,  2528 
Convincing,  1411 
Conviviality,  1790 
Cook-Cooks,  903 
Cookbook,  655 
Cookery,  1602 
Cool-headedness,  635 
Cooperation,  349,  498-502,  1265,  1303, 

1772,  2612,  2645 
Coordination,  1328 
Copper,  523 
Copyright  law,  1276 
Cork,  1120 

Cornfield-Cornfields,  1929 
Corn,  Foot,  2383 
Coroner,  1302 
Coroner's  physician,  1302 
Corporation— Corporations,  2890 
Correction— Corrections,     1117,     1448, 

1633,  1642,  2374 
Correctional  institution,  1840 
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Correctness,  540 
Correlation,  2741 
Corruption,  534,  605,  762,  1352,  1604, 

1655,  2041 
Cos,  Island  of,  1604 
Cosmetics,  503,  2590 
Cost-Costs,  2023 
Cost  of  living,  504 
Costume— Costumes,  117 
Cotton,  1635 
Counterfeit,  1128 
Country  club,  2530 
Country  doctor,  866 
County  fair,  1361,  2278 
Courage,  241,  489,  505-511,  521,  665, 

789,  919,  945,  1087,  1105,  1513, 

1546,    1628,    1857,    2019,    2554, 

2611,  2625 
Courage,  Moral,  734 
Court-Courts,  482,  1319,  1350,  2116, 

2617 

Court  appearance,  1319 
Courteousness,  2410 
Courtesy,  512,  513,  693,  1084,  2741 
Court,  Juvenile,  1350 
Court  martial,  2712 
Courtroom-Courtrooms,  1332,  1386 
Court  seal-Court  seals,  2613 
Courtship.  See  also  Romance,  514-517 
Coventry,  England,  518 
Cover-up,  515 

Covetousness,  519,  1009,  1109,  1661 
Cow-Cows,  1629,  2323,  2535 
Coward  —  Cowards  —  Cowardice,  274, 

520-522,   823,    945,    1546,    2554, 

2740 

Cowardice,  Moral,  734 
Cowherd,  1629 
Cradle-Cradles,  711,  2348 
Craft  guild,  1778 
Craftsmanship,  5-23 
Craving,  2039,  2051 
Crawl-Crawling,  1165 
Creation,  48,  569,  2695 
Creativeness,  1948,  2869 
Creative  power,  169,  844 
Credentials,  2302 
Credit,  47,  92,  524,  525,  589,   1410, 

2010,  2444,  2561 
Creditor-Creditors,  590,  2882 
Credo.  See  Creed-Creeds 
Credulity,  2031 
Creed-Creeds,    111,   260,    526,    1698, 

2890 


Cremation,  2814 

Crime-Crimes,  414,  527-536,  665,  1070, 

1352,    1428,    1900,    1933,    1996, 

2243,  2329,  2465 
Crime,  Causes  of,  535 
Crime  deterrent,  2241 
Crime,  Juvenile,  1348 
Crime  prevention,  529,  2236 
Crime-Punishment,  345,  1338,  1341, 

1344,  1386,  2441 
Criminal— Criminals,  534,  535 
Criminality,  1351,  1693,  2895 
Cripple-Cripples-Crippled,  1122,  1518 
Crisis-Crises,  1412 
Critic-Critics,  508,  543,  546,  1328 
Criticism,  28,  218,  537-554,  1959,  1988, 

2114,  2164,  2727,  2893 
Crow-Crows,  1289,  2025 
Crowd-Crowds,  1283,  1413 
Crow's  nest,  2313 
Crucifixion,  1512 
Crusaders,  Christian,  1795 
Cry-Crying,  274,  397,  577,  781,  962, 

1680 

Cuff-Cuffs,  1810 
Cultivation,  719,  1929 
Culture-Cultures,  29,  425,  1157,  2160, 

2511 

Culture,  Moral,  2420 
Cumulative,  16 
Cumulative  effort,  500 
Cunard  Line,  1740 
Cunning,  594 

Cure-Cures,  678,  894,  1230,  1481 
Curfew-Curfews,  1802 
Curiosity,  555,  963,  1140,  1407,  2000 
Currency,  1075,  1652 
Cursing,  2744 
Curtain— Curtains,  1440 
Cushion— Cushions,  427 
Custom-Customs,  471,  556-558,  1228, 

1668 

Customer— Customers,  334 
Customer,  Stock  broker,  2525 
Customs  official,  87,  912,  2333 
Cynic-Cynics,  559,  561 
Cynicism,  559-561 
Cypress  tree— Cypress  trees,  798 

D 

Dagger-Daggers,  1572 
Dairy  products,  1791 
Damage,   Permanent,   2249 
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Dance-Dancer— Dancing,  116,  562,  563 

Dancer,  Fan,  2197 

Dandyism,  Intellectual,  560 

Danger,  1374,  1729,  2082,  2396,  2837 

Danger,  Common,  1761 

Dante's  Inferno,  1611 

Darkness,  564,  885,  1471 

Date  line,  International,  2724 

Dating,  514,  2325 

Daughter— Daughters,  516 

David  and  Goliath,  1282 

Day-Days,  820,  2646 

Deacon— Deacons,  1193 

Deacon,  Church,  1626 

Deacons,  Board  of,  2361 

"Dead  End  Kids,"  1351 

Dead,  Half,  1992 

Dead,  The,  1438,  1681,  1746,  2053 

Deaf-Deafness,  492,  1357,  1589,  2871 

Deaf  and  dumb,  2871 

Death,  63,  205,  213,  216,  314,  510, 
522,  564-584,  636,  672,  760,  798, 
807,  951,  1016,  1239,  1241,  1326, 
1334,  1398,  1400,  1440,  1442, 
1464,  1466,  1503,  1593,  1680, 
1714,  1732,  1759,  1767,  1805, 
1841,  2035,  2137,  2151,  2439, 
2460,  2468,  2649,  2831,  2869 

Death,  Cause  of,  1302 

Death  certificate— Death  certificates, 
1303 

Deathlessness,  570,  1240 

Death,  Premature,  2269 

Death  rate,  2523 

Death  sentence,  2246 

Debate-Debates,  835,  2779 

Debris,  2810 

Debt-Debts,  574,  585-591,  811,  1569, 
2647 

Debtor-Debtors,  591 

Debt  repayment,  2647 

Debut,  1931 

Decalogue,  The.  See  also  Ten  Com- 
mandments, 432,  1394 

Deceased,  481 

Deceit,  1868,  2021 

Deception,  61,  477,  551,  592-595,  743, 
903,  2174,  2578,  2751 

Decimal  point,  1605 

Decision-Decisions,  21,  557,  596,  597, 
1116,  1258,  1259,  1412,  1632, 
1993 

Declaration  of  Independence,  1314 

Decoy-Decoys,  1517,  1912,  2324 


Decry,  1599 

Dedication,  2586 

Deduction,  Tax,  1254 

Deed-Deeds,  598,  2868 

Deer,  1634,  2738 

Defeat-Defeats,   446,   599,   600,   660, 

1235,  1469,  1575,  1997,  2516 
Defeatist,  1308 
Defeat,  Political,  1961 
Defect-Defects,  4,  747,  2468 
Defective  manufacture,  1516 
Deference,  1904,  2651 
Defiance,  665 
Deficit-Deficits,   1019 
Definiteness,  1291 
Definition-Definitions,  1433,  2290 
Deflation,  601 
Degeneration,  79,  2330 
Degradation,  2122 
Degree— Degrees,  602 
Degree,  College,  702 
Deification,  287 
Delaware,  State  of,  2777 
Delay,  603,  604,  679,  1632,  1879, 

2336,  2740 

Delegate,  Convention,  2022 
Delegation  of  authority,  1412 
Delegation  of  power,  1993 
Deliberation— Deliberations,     21,     557, 

604,  1387 

Delicacy-Delicacies,  442,  1453 
Delight,  288 

Delinquency.   See  also  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, 605,  1900 
Delinquency,  Adult,     1352 
Delinquency,  Juvenile,  528,  1345-1354, 

1836 

Delusion-Delusions,  606,  893,  1228 
Democracy,  111,  607-622,  1309,  1328, 

1913 
Democrat— Democrats,       1958,      2005, 

2017,  2022 

Democratic  convention,  2022 
Democratic  party,  2005 
Democratic  principles,  1309 
Demon— Demons,  199 
Demonstrativeness,  1507 
Demotion— Demotions,  623 
Denial-Denials,  490,  1196,  2136,  2399, 

2476 

Denmark,  1316 
Denmark,  King  of,  1316 
Dentifrice,  44 
Dentist-Dentists,  2493 
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Dentistry,  624 

Department    store— Department    stores, 

334 

Dependability,  625 
Dependency,  374 
Depression,  1824 
Deprivation,  1060 
Depth-Depths,  1617 
Derelict,  Educated,  1899 
Derision,  696 
Derogative,  2053 

Descendant-Descendants,  339,  1142 
Deserving— Deservingness,     626,     996, 

2051 
Desire-Desires,   341,   486,   603,   1131, 

1134,  1493,  1992,  2651,  2826 
Desk-Desks-1477 
Desolate,  942 
Despair,  627-629,  658,  688,  1181,  1846, 

2625 

Despondency,  628,  629 
Despotism,  1067 
Destination— Destinations,  19,  359,  720, 

2248,  2804 

Destiny,  101,  643,  1510 
Destruction,  112,  949,  1433,  2515 
Destructiveness,  59,  630 
Detachment,  242 
Detection,  384,  631 
Detective-Detectives,  1689 
Determination,  8,  507,  632-636,  1887, 

1889,  2138 

Deterrent-Deterrents,  1386,  1492 
Detroit,  Mich,  1516,  1771,  1881 
Devil-Devils,  585,  658,  771 
Devil's  Island,  1345 
Dew,  941 

Dewdrop-Dewdrops,  798,  1523 
Diagnosis,  637 
Diamond— Diamonds,  2255 
Diamond  cutting,  291 
Dice,  980 
Dictation,  1753 
Dictatorship,  638-641 
Dictionary— Dictionaries,  2552 
Die-Dying,  572,  576,  1841 
Diet,  65,  642,  643,  1602 
Difference-Differences,    1309,   2088, 

2462,  2779 

Difference,  Biological,  1308 
Difference,  Chemical,  1308 
Differences,  Racial,  1308 
Different,  463,   1622 
Differentiation,  1390 


Difficulty-Difficulties,  508,  1029,  2465 
Dig-Digging,  1498 
Digestion,  283,  835 
Dignity,  276,  644,  1804,  2457 
Dijon,  France,  518 
Dilapidation,  78 
Dilemma,  645 
Diligence,  727,  2349 
Dine-Dining,  2196 
Dinner-Dinners,  2528,  2604 
Dinner  party,  303,  831 
Diploma— Diplomas,  1957 
Diplomacy,  646-651,  928 
Diplomat-Diplomats,  650,  651,  2184 
Diplomatic  banquet,  2341 
Diplomatic  conference,  2184 
Direction— Directions,  19,  652-654,  844, 

1991 

Directness,  794 

Director,  Motion  picture,  2155 
Dirt,  778 

Disagreeability,  2358 
Disappointment— Disappointments,  655, 

656,  688,  761,  1599,  1755,  1938, 

2478 

Disapproval,  473,  544,  2489 
Disarmament,  651 
Disaster— Disasters,  846,  1892 
Disbelief,  845,  1244 
Discard— Discarded,  1717 
Discharge,  741,  2242 
Discipline— Disciplines,    199,   616,   657, 

1174,  1349,  1831 
Disclosure,  796 
Discontent,  843,  1407 
Discord,  349 
Discount-Discounts,  338 
Discouragement,    658,    693,    743,    826, 

846,  1216,  1479 

Discourse— Discourses,  1193,  2478 
Discovery— Discoveries,  659,  847,  2386 
Discovery,  Optical,  2741 
Discovery,  Scientific,  2131 
Discretion,  660-663,  2201 
Discrimination,  2217 
Disdain,  1404 

Disease— Diseases.  See  also  Illness,  Sick- 
ness,  440,   460,   664,   894,    1308, 

1352,  1481,  1801 
Disease,  Contagious,  1827,  2586 
Disease,  Occupational,  156 
Disfigurement,  1123 
Disgrace-Disgraceful,  18,  664,  2312 
Disguise,  2054 
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Disgust,  2122 

Dishonesty,  334,  1660,  2228 

Dishonor,   1618 

Disillusionment,  1533 

Disinfectant—Disinfectants,  531 

Disintegration,  349,  1303 

Disinterest,  1730 

Dislike,  4,  2088 

Disobedience,   665,   1284,  2489 

Display— Displays,  39 

Disposition,  789,  1537,  2846 

Disposition,  Cold,  2498 

Dispute-Disputes,    541,    938,    1281, 

2026 

Disqualification,  1039,  2414 
Disregard,  1650 
Disrespect,  1351,  1353 
Dissatisfaction,  171,  666,  667,  2140 
Dissimilitude,  2088 
Dissimulation,  1809 
Dissipation,  1485 
Dispirited,  503 

Distinction-Distinctions,  125,  1685 
Distinguishable,  1390 
Distortion  of  facts,  1995 
Distress,  377,  1336,  1355,  2100 
Distress  signal,   117 
District  attorney,  2617 
Disturbance-Disturbances,  668,  776 
Disunity,  2779 
Diversity,  Human,  1502 
Dividend— Dividends,  956 
Divine  assistance,  2430 
Divine  guidance,  1993 
Divinity.  See  also  God,  2065 
Divinity,  Doctor  of,  2658 
Divorce-Divorces,  97,   98,  669-671, 

869,    1532,    1539,    1548,    1560, 

2481 

Docility,  1071,  2531 
Doctor-Doctors,  415,   435,  459,   672- 

682,  828,  894,  1303,  1481,  1692, 

2080,  2124,  2660 
Doctor,  Country,  866 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  2658 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  2658 
Doctor-Patient,    303,    597,    637,    673, 

676,   678,    679,   681,   682,    1035, 

1222,  1230,  1589,  1604,  2124, 

2374 

Doctors'  wives,  680 
Doctrine-Doctrines,  2755 
Dog-Dogs,  439,  897,  959,  1047,  1297, 

1502,  1508,  1957,  2705,  2771 


Dogma— Dogmatic,  1217 

"Do-gooders,"  1148 

Doll-Dolls,  272 

Dollar  bin-Dollar  bills,  2730 

Domestic  animal— Domestic  animals, 

1791 

Domestic  quarrel,  1676 
Domination,  1553 
Domineering,  1834 
Donation— Donations.  See  also  Giving, 

373 

Door-Doors,  444,  928,  2129 
Doorman,  2398 
Door,  Revolving,  1 
Dormant,  1249 
Double-entendre,  683 
Doubt-Doubts,  24,  659,  684-687,  1138, 

2058 

Doubt,  Reasonable,  2236 
Doughnut— Doughnuts,  1756 
Dove-Doves,  1814,  2599 
Dover,  England,  518 
Dowager— Dowagers,  2125 
Draft,  Military,  1355 
Dramatist-Dramatists,  541,  542,   1902 
Drapery— Draperies,   117 
Dream-Dreams,    315,   405,   621,   688, 

689,  1493,  2208,  2548 
Dreamer— Dreamers,  2803 
Dreariness,  1670 

Dress— Dresses.  See  also  Wearing  ap- 
parel, Clothes-Clothing,  690,  1383, 

2836 

Dressing  room,  2235 
Dress  rehearsal,  542 
Drifting,  1440,  1991 
Driftwood,  1249 
Drill  press,  523 
Drink— Drinking.  See  also  Alcohol,  85, 

89,  93,  94,  656,  2757 
Drought,  1929,  2010 
Drowning,  2353 
Drudgery,  98,  989,  1599,  1888 
Druggist— Druggists,  675 
Drugstore,  44 
Drum-Drums,  2348 
Drum-beating,  1415 
Drunkenness.  See  also  Intoxication,  88, 

91,  1724,  2512,  2734 
Dry  goods,  388 

Dublin,  Ireland,  237,  1320,  1640,  2333 
Duchess— Duchesses,  1234 
Duel-Duels,  1936 
Duet-Duets,  501 
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Dullness,  1329,  2478,  2710 

Dumb-Dumbness,  1357,  1536,  2177 

Dungeon-Dungeons  1345,  1909 

Duplication,  Sound,  2388 

Durability,  1894 

Duration,  1465 

Dust,  1442,  1736,  1877 

Duty-Duties,  691,  692,  929,  994,  1107, 

1144,  1715,  1944,  1993 
Duty,  Garrison,  1619 
Duty,  Inactive,  1619 
Dwarf,  1110 
Dynamism,  697 


Ear-Ears  189,  1476,  2605 

Early  rising,  1902,  2540 

Earnestness,  641,  693,  753 

Earnings-Earnings,  2461,  2545 

Ear  specialist,  624 

Earth,  174,  289,  583,  678,  873,  892, 

1150,  1477,  1823,  2505 
Ease,  252 
Easter  parade,  558 
Eat-Eating,  65,  675,  694,  695,  903, 

2330 

Eavesdropping,  303 
Eccentricity,  424,  696,  1916 
Ecclesiastes,  68 

Echo-Echoes,  215,  2139,  2319,  2869 
Economic  laws,  761 
Economic  liberal,  1426 
Economics,  697,  1075 
Economic  status,  1308 
Economist— Economists,  2095 
Economy,  252,  698-701,  1288,  1587 
Edifice,  1566 
Editor-Editors,   210,  301,  864,    1703, 

1704,  2008,  2093,  2162,  2368 
Editor,  Financial,  1645 
Editor,  Obituary,  1703 
Education,  82,  354,  392,  622,  702-720, 

742,  1614,  1899,  2290 
Education,  College,  421 
Education,  Higher,  1174 
Education,  Medical,  2181 
Education,  Musical,  388 
Education,  Progressive,  704 
Education,  Public,  528 
Effect-Effects,  1942 
Effectiveness,  2104,  2194 
Effeminacy,  28 

Efficiency,  252,  1422,  2331,  2706 
Efficiency  expert,  1945 


Effort,  6,  244,  458,  489,  620,  721-728, 

850,  986,  1511,  1623,  1632,  1891, 

2538,  2566,  2797,  2871 
Effort,  Cumulative,  500 
Effort,  Joint,  1328 
Effortless,  208 
Egg-Eggs,  358,  447,  524,  1041,  1583, 

1856,  1930,  2083,  2165,  2368 
Ego,  732,  1261 
Egotism,   729-735,   1159,   1208,   1310, 

1837 

Egypt,  428 
Egyptian,  1801 
Egyptian  civilization,  1791 
Einstein  theory,  461 
Elasticity,  2749 
Elected  official,  2018 
Election-Elections,    930,    1063,    1951, 

1991 

Election  day,  1993 
Election  returns,  1961 
Election  year,  1951,  1954 
Electric  circuit,  2066 
Electric  light,  826 
Electric  light  switch,  2066 
Electrical  impulse,  2185 
Electricity,  730,  2390,  2586 
Electronics,  225,  2390 
Electrons,  2390 
Elephant-Elephants,  2104 
Elevator  operator,  1596 
Elks.  See  Benevolent  Protective  Order 

of  Elks 
Eloquence,  663,  2201,  2226,  2435,  2470, 

2869 

Elysian  life,  566 
Embarrassment,  461,  736,  2509 
Embrace— Embraces,  1493 
Embroidery,  117,  127 
Emergency— Emergencies,  2428 
Emetic,  2174 
Emotional  appeal,  1328 
Emotions,  737 
Employer— Employe,     74,     322,     325, 

326,  335,  473,  593,  645,  736,  1271, 

1300,  1691,  1874, -  2149,  2233, 

2653,  2757 

Employment,  438,  738-742,  1629 
Employment,  Termination  of,  2242 
Empty-Emptiness,  1443,  1935 
Emulation,  1236,  1681,  1825 
Encampment,  1175 
Encouragement,  743,  1208,  1379,  2581, 

2682,  2869 
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Encyclopedia,  1373 

Endlessness,  1500,  2856 

Endurability,  1449 

Endurance,  252,  635,  744,  1858,  2223, 
2568 

Enemy-Enemies,  94,  130,  333,  346, 
393,  564,  581,  591,  763,  921,  940, 
943,  945,  954,  1049,  1159,  1214, 
1716,  1942,  2111,  2401,  2414, 
2563,  2588 

Enemy,  Common,  1833 

Energy,  252,  636,  1377,  2870 

Engagement,  Return,  1316 

Engine-Engines,  2884 

Engineer— Engineers,   2221 

Engineer,  Locomotive,  911 

England-English,  94,  424,  456,  745- 
749,  1436,  1558,  1885,  2085,  2524 

England,  King  of,  2081 

English  Channel,  193 

English  law,  2785 

Englishman— Englishmen,    1436 

English,  Medieval,  1803 

English,  Modern,  1803 

English  muffin,  1320 

English,  Reverse,  2341 

Enjoyment,  519,  996,  1108,  1258,  1485, 
2171,  2372 

Enlargement,  127 

Enlightenment,  885,  2066,  2154,  2759 

Enmity,  750,  751 

Ennui,  288 

Enslavement,  265,  316 

Entertainment,  752,  1790 

Enthusiasm,  741,  753-759,  1130 

Entirety,  2403 

Entomologist,  438 

Entrance  examination,  705 

Environment,  760,  761,  2751 

Envy,  29,  213,  658,  762-765,  857,  962, 
1146,  1278,  1647,  1834,  1917 

Epidemic— Epidemics,  1615 

Epigram— Epigrams,  766-768 

Epitaph-Epitaphs,  769-787 

Equality,  111,  155,  186,  356,  564,  608, 
621,  788,  1263,  1314,  2814 

Equanimity,  167 

Equation— Equations,  2628 

Erasers— Erasers,  1643 

Error— Errors.  See  also  Mistake— Mis- 
takes, 475,  664,  789-791,  1070, 
1188,  1211,  1641,  1643,  2436, 
2752,  2758,  2760,  2761,  2763 

Error,  Grammatical,  2199 


Escape,  792-794,  2776 

Esteem,  1319,  2892 

Estimate— Estimates,  795 

Estrangement,  2294 

Eternal  peace,  1805 

Eternal  youth,  2342 

Eternity,  25,  139,  170,  564,  567,  784, 

1243,  1901 

Ethics,  796,  1325,  1964 
Etiquette,  797 
Eton  College,  2655 
Eulogy,  769,  798 
Euphrates  valley,  1791 
Europe,  87,  490,  799,  1792 
European— Europeans,  2131 
Evasiveness,  800,  1977 
Everlasting,  295,  2035 
Everlastingness,  1244,  2443 
Evidence,  801 
Evil,  802,  841,  878,  1164,  1662,  2027, 

2342,  2571,  2750,  2800 
Evil  spirit— Evil  spirits,  2723 
Exactness,  2332 
Exaggeration,    803,    804,    811,    2150, 

2161,  2750,  2764 
Exaltation,  2873 
Examination— Examinations,    1957, 

2312 

Examination,  College,   1273 
Examination,  Entrance,  705 
Examination  paper,  2068 
Example-Examples,    526,    805-807, 

1269,  1352,  1417,  1624,  1863, 

2074,  2892 

Excavation— Excavations,  1498 
ExceUence,  206,  608 
Exception— Exceptions,  816 
Excess— Excessiveness,  1108,  1724,  2274 
Exchange-Exchanging,  808,   1215, 

1954,  2145 
Excise  tax,  2592 
Excitement,  2869 
Exclusion,  949 

Exclusive-Exdusiveness,  809,  1607 
Excuse-Excuses,  913,  1078,  2262, 

2682,  2898 

Execution— Executions,  1512 
Executioner— Executioners,  1512 
Executive-Executives,   327,   328,   331, 

810 

Executive  ladder,  1405 
Executive,  Modern,  1036 
Exemption,  Tax,  2599 
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Exercise,  811,  2605 

Exhaustion,  1992,  2178 

Exhibition— Exhibitions,  2278 

Exhibitionism,  2725 

Existence,  Struggle  for,  532,  2133 

Exodontia,  2186,  2493 

Exodus,  Book  of,  2356 

Exoneration,  2244 

Expanse,  1819 

Expectation— Expectations,  812,  813, 

992,  2101,  2327 
Expediency,  2113 
Expense-Expenses,  333,  698,  2640, 

2833 

Expensive,  236,  1275 
Experience—Experiences,    7,    59,    322, 

468,  814-825,   1378,   1614,   2156, 

2387,  2743 
Experiment— Experiments,   826,   827, 

2312,  2386,  2730,  2767 
Experimentation,  672,  1503,  2388 
Expert-Experts,  828-830 
Expert,  Efficiency,   1945 
Expert,  Fashion,  874 
Expert,  Political,  1984 
Expert,  Traffic,  1812 
Explanation-Explanations,    258,    1599, 

1624,  1630,  1984,  2503,  2603 
Explorer— Explorers,  865 
Ex  post  facto,  822 
Exposure,  2396 
Extension— Extensions,   1403 
Extinction,  569 
Extra-legal  agency,  1340 
Extra-sensory  perception,  831 
Extravagance,  832,  2741 
Extreme-Extremes,  2582 
Eye-Eyes,  661,  764,  920,  1121,  1680, 

2730,  2871 
Eyeglasses,  2708 
Eyelid-Eyelids,  920 
Eyestrain,  2616 
Eye-to-eye,  1572 


Fable-Fables,  658 

Face-Faces,  594,  1123,  2506,  2527, 

2878 

Face  value,  2496 
Fact-Facts,  197,  315,  833-835,  1995, 

2011,  2128,  2379,  2385 
Factory-Factories,  323,  828,  1274 


Failure-Failures,  109,  221,  446,  506, 
693,  705,  763,  826,  836-841,  848, 
850,  1161,  1193,  1346,  1599,  1632, 
1857,  1892,  1900,  2136,  2427, 
2538,  2561 

Fair  deal,  1079 

Fair-mindedness,   811 

Fairness,  1309 

Fairy-Fairies,  1992 

Fait  accompli,  25,  842 

Faith,  526,  687,  753,  823,  843-850, 
1033,  1174,  1857,  2202,  2279, 
2396,  2427 

Faithfulness,  2457 

Faithful  performance,  2146 

Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,  2202 

Faith,  Profession  of,  1311 

Falling  short,  804 

Falsehood-Falsehoods,  14,  823,  851- 
855,  2748 

Falseness,  683,  1737 

False  pretenses,  2071 

False  teeth,  2481 

False  witness— False  witnesses,  1339 

Falsity,  1205,  2527 

Fame,  856-865,  2303,  2519 

Family-Families,  325,  389,  716,  866- 
872,  980,  1185,  1835,  1955,  2005, 
2880 

Family  car,  2889 

Family  circle,  868 

Family  doctor,  682 

Family  life,  872 

Family  support,  1274 

Family  tree,  121,  982 

Family  wealth,  870 

Fan-Fans,  2197 

Fanaticism,   1013 

Fan  dancer— Fan  dancers,  2197 

Farewell— Farewells,  2329 

Farewell  address,  266 

Farm-Farms,  1263,  1629,  1761 

Farmer-Farmers,  773,  873,  1263,  1300, 
1339,  1361,  1629,  1769,  1803, 
1825,  1929,  2070,  2094,  2278, 
2318 

Farming,  873 

Farm  life,  1888 

Fashion-Fashions,  761,  874-877 

Fashionable,  877 

Fastidiousness,  2621 

Fatalism,  1453 

Fate,  188,  878,  1453,  1510 

Father-Fathers,  880,  2751 
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Fatherhood,  879,  880 

Father-Son,  45,  393,  701,  879,   1162, 

1168,    1526,    1830,    1832,    2017, 

2078,  2240,  2808 
Fatigue,  881,  1533,  2344 
Fault-Faults,  273,  347,  544,  882,  883, 

952,  1639,  2468,  2682 
Fault-Finding,  883,  1879 
Favor-Favors,  884,  2414,  2578 
Favoritism,  1834 
Fear,  505,  511,   564,  688,  845,  885- 

890,  941,  964,  1027,  1187,  1599, 

1622,    1711,    2047,    2144,    2243, 

2493,  2756,  2776 
Fearlessness,  1622,  2047 
Feast  day-Feast  days,  1805 
Feather-Feathers,  1736,  2595,  2673 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 

in  America,  1772 
Federation    of    Oranized    Trades    and 

Labor  Unions,  1764 
Feeble-bodied,  420 
Feeling-Feelings,  1440 
Fellowship,  Devotional,  1772 
Feminine  psychology,  1536 
Fence— Fences,  234,  415 
Fender,  Automobile,  340 
Fermentation,  1502 
Fertility,  2625 
Fever,  894 
Fez,  1804 
Fiance,  2208 
Fiction,  197,  210 
Fictional  character,  2094 
Fiduciary,  2218 
Fight-Fights,  600 
Fighting  line,  1619 
Figure,  Physical,  2852 
Filling  station— Filling  stations,  2322 
Filth,  531 
Filthy  lucre,  1661 
Finality,  25,  1997 
Finances,  891 
Financial  editor,  1645 
Financial  reverses,  2101 
Finger-Fingers,  1063,  1149,  1601, 

2730,  2752 
Fire-Fires,  35,  92,  178,  351,  410,  486, 

962,  1154,  1184,  1295,  1495,  1577, 

1802,  2285,  2842 
Fire  department,  410,  1154 
Fire  insurance,  1295 
Fireplace— Fireplaces,  1817 
Fireside— Firesides,  1129 


Firewood,  2639 

Firmness,  21,  6343  1720 

First  base,  721 

First-class,  2417 

First  edition— First  editions,  2654 

Fish,  853,  1491,  1885,  2229 

Fisherman-Fishermen,    1249,    1855, 

2630,  2765 
Fishing,  413,  803,  892-894,  1245,  1491, 

1855,  2630,  2738 
Fishing  net,  1551 
Fishkili,  N.  Y.,  1761 
Flag,  U.  S.,  Ill,  117,  118,  147 
Flagging,  Train,  1290 
Flame-Flames,  656,  2869 
Flash  powder,  2518 
Flat  Hat  Club,  1773 
Flattery,   895-899,    1475,   2087,   2589, 

2859 

Flat  tire-Flat  tires,  601 
Flea-Fleas,  198,  439 
Flesh  and  blood,  879 
Flood— Floods,  846 
Florida,  State  of,  2777 
Flour,  92 
Flower-Flowers,  239,  290,  900-902, 

1355,  1938,  2493,  2896 
Flower  bouquet— Flower  bouquets, 

2451 

Flunk-Flunking.  See  also  failure,  2312 
Flute-Flutes,  2407 
Focus,  1901 

Foe— Foes.  See  Enemy— Enemies 
Fog,  1077 
Follow-Follower-Followers,    1283, 

1413,  1487,  2162 
Folly.  See  Fool— Fools-Folly 
Fontainbleau,  France,  1885 
Food,  761,  835,  903,  904,  1184,  1288, 

1303,  1520,  1602,  1690 
Fool-Fools-Folly,   13,  152,  274,  355, 

356,  605,  822,  885,  899,  905-909, 

1034,  1162,  1227,  1333,  1496, 

1529,  1628,  1636,  1719,  2211, 

2253,  2255,  2480,  2754,  2838, 

2841 

Foolishness,  2211,  2478 
Foolish  question— Foolish  questions, 

1545 
Foot-Feet,  562,  594,  613,  1460,  1667, 

1678 
Football-Footballs,  277,  425,  446,  1999, 

2513,  2514 
FootbaU  victory,  2512 
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Footlights,  28 

Footprint— Footprints,  807 

Forbearance,  910 

Force,  849 

Forecast,  Weather,  2383 

Forefathers,  409 

Foreign  affairs,  641 

Foreign  language— Foreign  languages, 
1457 

Foreign  newspaper— Foreign  news- 
papers, 1786 

Foreign  travel,  2738 

Foreman-Foremen,  349,  630 

Foresight,  911 

Forest-Forests,  2139,  2639,  2738 

Forgery,  674,  912 

Forget-Forgetting-Forgotten,  798, 
915,  917,  1293,  2009,  2563, 
2857 

Forgetfulness,  913,  914,  1612 

Forgiveness,  915-925,  1097,  1143,  1349, 
2563 

Forgiving,  2852 

Forlorn,  942 

Form,  Income  tax,  1252,  1254 

Formula-Formulae,  219,  1530 

Fortifications,  2154 

Fortitude,  923,  1495,  1513,  2065 

Fortitude,  Inner,  2397 

Fortress— Fortresses,  387,  1518 

Fortune,  Good.  See  also  Luck,  878, 
1253,  1510 

Foul  play,  2535 

Four  "P's,"  713 

Fourth  of  July,  95,  2731 

Foyle's  Book  Store,  291 

Fraction— Fractions,  1318,  2103 

Frailty-Frailties,  1872 

France,  631,  1885,  2302,  2316 

Franconia,  S.  S.,  1740 

Frankness,  924-928,  2215 

Fraternalism,  1736,  1766-1769,  1774 

Fraternal  order,  1769 

Fraternal  twins,  2769 

Fraternity,  College,  1773 

Fraternity,  Honorary  scholarship,  1775 

Fraternity,  Legal,  1774 

Fraud-Fraudulent,  546,  2368 

Freedom,  111,  112,  169,  188,  265,  438, 
608,  616,  640,  959-931,  1309,  1426, 
1682,  1698,  2395,  2422,  2519, 
2625,  2753 

Freedom  of  press,  1706 

Freedom  of  religion,  112,  930,  932,  933 


Freedom  of  speech,  930,  934,  935,  1351, 

1979 

Free  lunch,  935 
Freeman— Freemen,   2753 
Free  speech.  See  also  Speech,  Freedom 

of,  935 

Free  thinker,  2214 
Freiberg,  Germany,  518 
French,   110,  1790,  2443,  2586,  2675, 

2863 
Frenchman— Frenchmen,   110,   912, 

1479,  2863 
French  Senate,  436 
Fresh  air,  2796 
Freya,  Goddess  of  love,  1512 
Friction,  2706 
Friday,  1511,  1512 
Friend-Friends,  47,  54,  130,  292,  393, 

564,  751,  779,  897,  903,  924,  949, 

1047,    1049,    1309,    1872,    1983, 

2167,    2369,    2401,    2403,    2456, 

2464,    2563,    2588,    2625,    2661, 

2681,  2683,  2710,  2770,  2821 
Friendless-Friendlessness,  943,  1481 
Friendliness,  1092,  1161,  1937,  2654 
Friendship,  296,  333,  468,   902,   918, 

936-962,  1214,  1299,  1526,  1761, 

1767,  2673,  2687,  2746 
Fright  1942 
Frost,  1929 
Fruit,  122,  714,  965,  1161,  1600,  1806, 

2070 

Fruit  seller,  2070 
Frustration,  930,  1265 
Fuchsia,  900 
Fuel,  486 
Fuel  pipe,  2607 
Fugitive  slave,  800 
Fumble— Fumbles,    1999 
Fun,  1348,  1722,  1819,  2268,  2742 
Fundamental— Fundamentals,    2571 
Fund-raising.    See   also    Giving,    1015, 

2152 

Funeral  bell,  980 
Funeral  pyre,  1800 
Fur  coat-Fur  coats,  2836,  2848,  2860 
Furnace— Furnaces,  35 
Furnished  house,  1377 
Furniture,  388 
Fury,  136 
Futility,  963 
Future,  The,  109,  139,  339,  445,  489, 

526,    888,    964-976,    1181,    1352, 
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Future,  The,  (Con*.) 

1680,  2095,  2096,  2098,  2359, 
2510,  2641,  2677,  2685,  2690, 
2711,  2735 


Gain,  11,  660,  728 
Galley  slaves  1345 
Gallows,  1095 

Gambler-Gamblers,  1828,  2526 
Gambling,  801,  977-980 
Game—Games,  1458 
Game,  Big,  232 
Gang-Gangs,  1348 
Gangsterism,  1351 
Garage-Garages,  865,  1989 
Garbage  disposal,  1271 
Garden-Gardens,  286,  981,  1129,  1206, 

1286,    1436,    1938,    1939,    2654, 

2868 

Gardener— Gardeners  981,  1110 
Gardenia— Gardenias,  900 
Garrison  duty,  1619 
Gasoline,   2322 
Gasoline  mileage,  1881 
Gas  station,  2322 
Gate-Gates,  292 
Gear-stripping,  1847 
Genealogy,  982 
General-Generals,    1412,    1416,   2635, 

2843 

General,  Army,  2237 
Generalization,  983,  984 
General  store,  2479 
Generation— Generations,  294,  1991, 

OQQ9      2135 

Generosity,  993,  1937,  2399,  2821 
Genius,  191,  220,  294,  426,  470,  985- 

989,  1467,  1898,  1899,  2290,  2529, 

2845,  2869 

Gentile-Gentiles,  1326 
Gentility,  876 

Gentleman— Gentlemen,  990 
Gentleman  farmer,  773 
Gentleness,  1212,  1904,  2045 
Genuineness,  62 
Georgetown  University,  1611 
Georgia,  State  of,  2777 
Germ— Germs,  2657 
German,  120,  2675 
German  soldier,  2155 
Germany,    610,    1271 
Gesticulation,  2212 


Gesture— Gestures,   2212 

Gettysburg  Address,  308,  1807,  2191 

Gettysburg,  Battle  of,  507 

Geyser— Geysers,  722 

Giant-Giants,  1724 

Giant  Causeway,  Ireland,  2739 

Gibbet,  2435 

Gift-Gifts,  615,  991,  1008,  1024,  1362, 
1583,  1826,  1874 

Gift  acknowledgment,  2172 

Gift,  Birthday,  701 

Gift,  Christmas,  299,  403-406,  2836 

Gift  presentation,  2172 

Gift,  Retirement,  2328 

Girl-Girls,  526,   1527 

Giving.  See  also  Charity,  260,  328,  374, 
379,  647,  992-1024,  1143,  2460, 
2536,  2570 

Glasgow  University,  706 

Glass,  523,  1810 

Glory,  1025,  1026,  1107,  1384,  1440, 
2421 

Goal-Goals,  479,  1161,  1442,  1850, 
1884,  2132 

Goal,  Life,  1661 

Goblet-Goblets,  2172 

God,  48,  83,  163,  181,  301,  317,  369, 
374,  444,  583,  584,  844,  850,  873, 
892,  920,  932,  948,  994,  999,  1008, 
1014, 1027-1034,  1097,  1334,  1347, 
1616,  1656,  2058,  2063,  2070, 
2128,  2246,  2287,  2290,  2298, 
2332,  2457,  -2489,  2503,  2515, 
2627,  2688,  2692,  2695,  2709 

Godlessness  2298 

God-Man,  1334,  2066 

Gold,  313,  443,  523,  1936,  2475,  2871 

Gold  coin,  1660 

Goldfish,  2627 

Gold  mine,  1744 

Gold  rush,  397 

Golf,  411,  986,  1035-1039,  1912,  2530 

Golf  course,  1036 

Golf  professional,  1039 

Golf  tournament,  2652 

Goliath,  David  and,   1282 

Good-Goodness,  238,  245,  468,  565, 
582,  841,  848,  1040,  1041,  1135, 
1164,  1395,  1434,  1470,  1482, 
1711,  2027,  2147,  2342,  2444, 
2497,  2671 

Good  breeding,  356,  1525,  1618 

Good  fortune,  878,  1253,  2744 

Good  Friday,  1512 
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Good  nature— Good-natured  1459, 
1904,  2572 

Goodnight  kiss,  1825 

Good  taste,  2488 

Goodwill,  325,  1042 

Goose-Geese,  2594,  2620 

Gorge— Gorging,  935 

Gospels,  The,  1325 

Gossip,  4,  351,  494,  778,  1043-1050, 
1309 

Gourmet,  116 

Government,  156,  492,  609,  615,  1051- 
1083,  1253,  1352,  1672,  1705, 
1921,  1965,  1976,  1985,  2511 

Government,  American,  438 

Government  official,  1076 

Government  spending,  1078 

Government  time,  2653 

Government,  U.  S.,  Ill,  2002 

Governor— Governors,  894 

Grace,  963 

Gracefulness,  2016 

Graciousness,  21,  1084 

Graduate— Graduates,  1744 

Graduate,  College,  2335 

Graduation  address,  2176 

Graduation  exercises,  51,  75,  1916 

Graft-Grafting,   982 

Grammar,  2513 

Grammatical  error,  2199 

Grand  Canyon,  215 

Grandchild-Grandchildren,  1086,  1088 

Granddaughter,  2063 

Grandfather,  965,  1088,  1738,  2017 

Grandmother,  1085,  1087,  1089 

Grand  opera,  1687 

Grandparents,  1085-1089 

Grange,  The.  See  also  Society  of  Pa- 
trons of  Husbandry,  1769 

Grass,  798,  1119,  1938 

Gratitude,  180,  328,  339,  677,  1090- 
1099,  1305,  2624,  2634,  2873 

Gratuitous— Gratuitousness,  49 

Grave-Graves,  260,  541,  769,  773,  779, 
1442,  1498,  2468 

Graveyard,  2151 

Gravity,  Law  of,  1697 

Gravy  Bowl,  1993 

Great  Emancipator,  The.  See  also  Lin- 
coln, Abraham,  1473 

Great  flood,  1512 

Greatness,  9,  20,  355,  536,  726,  858, 
1100-1107,  1191,  1244,  1434,  1648, 
1784,  2419 


Greece,  1804 

Greed.  See  also  Avarice,  188,  260,  323, 

1108,  1109,  1661,  2039 
Greek-Greeks,  717,  1325,  1421,  1604, 

2489 

Greek  alphabet,  5 
Greek  civilization,  1791 
Greek  mythology,  1806 
Greenland,  2343 

Grief,  761,  903,  1146,  2625,  2682 
Grievance— Grievances,  1431 
Grist,  2886 
Grocer— Grocery— Groceries,  447,  782, 

2083 

Groom— Grooms,  2635 
Grooming,  2626 
Groove,  729 

Group-Groups,  1625,  2501 
Growth,  742,  1110 
Gauge-Gauges,  282 
Guess-Guesses,  986,  2854,  2866 
Guessing,  2802 
Guest-Guests,  1111,  2115 
Guidance,  176,  1161,  1991,  2881 
Guidance,  Divine,  1993 
Guide-Guides,  2319,  2634,  2771 
Guide,  Indian,  2804 
Guild  system,  1778 
Guilt,  757, 1112-1114,  1337,  1344,  1388, 

1416,  2236,  2475,  2800 
Guilty  conscience,  1112,  1222 
Gullibility,  684,  1044,  2795 
Gum,  Chewing,  43 
Gun-Guns,  2316,  2816 


H 


Habit-Habits,  80,  85,  101,  471,  755, 
891,  1029,  1115-1150,  1221,  1633, 
2499,  2857 

H-bomb-H-bombs,  2279 

Hades,  2863 

Hail  Mary,  237 

Hair,  1724 

Haircut-Haircuts,  1913,  2653 

Half-baked,  1255 

Half-dead,  1992 

Half-fool,  2837 

Half-truth,  2750 

Halo-Haloes,  623 

Ham  actor-Ham  actors,  27,  1932 

Hamfatter,  27 

Hamlet,  541 

Hammer— Hammers,  828 
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Hammock— Hammocks,   2016 
Hand-Hands,  994,  1165,  1261,  1303 
Handicap-Handicaps,  1121-1123,  1161, 

1282,  1791,  2425 
Handiwork,  526 
Handkerchief— Handkerchiefs,  117, 

1305 

Handshake-Handshaking,  1553,  2006 
Handwringing,  1407 
Handwriting,  674,  1124 
Hanging,  1341 

Hangman— Hangmen,  1512,  2375 
Hang-over,   1709 
Happenings,  1871 
Happiness,  7,  103,  200,  606,  771,  813, 

845,  850,  867,  871,   1061,   1105, 

1125-1147,  1226,  1304,  1526,  1620, 

1682,    1744,    1834,    2122,    2462, 

2667,  2743,  2745,  2798,  2869 
Happiness,  Pursuit  of,  1207 
Hard-boiled,  1255 
Hardship,  1087,  2016,  2465 
Harm,  853,  919,  1148,  2285 
Harmlessness,  719 
Harmonica— Harmonicas,  1035 
Harmony,  349 
Harp-Harps,  2137 
Harpist,  2137 
Harpoon,  2166 
Harshness,  348,  1336 
Harvard   University,   224,    457,    1123, 

1390,  1399,  2512,  2513 
Harvest,  1149,  1263,  1929 
Hashish,  1795 

Haste,  479,  1150-1152,  1387,  2784 
Hat-Hats,  840,  1733,  1793,  2644,  2853 
Hate.  See  also  Hatred,  188,  962,  1309, 

1500,  1599,  1615,  2089 
Hatred,    658,    683,    1153-1160,    1336, 

1625,  1994,  2089,  2588 
Hatred,    National,    1157 
Haughtiness,   1193 
Hawaiian,  2652 
Hay,  2528 
Haymow,  1629 
Haystack-Haystacks,  2094 
Hazard-Hazards,  2722 
Head,  1014,  1667 
Headline-Headlines,  905 
Headstone— Headstones,  769 
Healing,  2058 
Health,  388,  440,  664,  835,  1155,  1182, 

1604,    1685,    1724,    1744,    2667, 

2672 


Health,  Mental,  1614,  1615 

Health,  Physical,  1615 

Hear— Hearing,   1476 

Hearse,  1759 

Heart-Hearts,    444,    487,    508,    879, 

1014,    1493,    2064,    2282,    2401, 

2510,  2824 

Heartaches— Heartaches,  850 
Heart,  Broken,  1493 
Heart,  Goodness  of,  936 
Hearth-fire,  2625 
Heartlessness,  903 
Heat,  744,  1531,  2834 
Heaven-Heavens,  118,  174,  188,  314, 

336,  871,  1150,  1244,  1474,  1550, 

1656,  1675,  2430,  2667 
Hebrew,  2675 
Heckler-Hecklers,  2021 
Heel-Heels,  487 
Height,  1273 
Heir-Heirs,  1280,  1955 
Heirloom— Heirlooms,  142 
Hell,  248,  336,  474,  889,  1474,  1611, 

2071 
Helpfulness,  539,  547,  549,  1098,  1161, 

1493,  2291 

Helplessness,  378,  2031 
Hen-Hens,  358,  524,  1930 
Hereditary,  870 
Heredity,  1162,  2751 
Heretic-Heretics,  1800 
Heritage,  763 
Hermit-Hermits,  2762 
Hero-Heroes-Heroism,  823,  1163, 

1164,  2890 
Hero  worship,  1165 
Hesitancy,  2144,  2146 
Highball-Highballs,  772 
High  cost  of  living,  2244 
High-pressure,  596 
High  school-High  schools,  422 
High  speed,  2721 
Highway-Highways,  1797,  1812,  2323, 

2719,  2722,  2724,  2731,  2735 
Hill-Hills,  2315 
Hindrance,  1161 
Hindsight,  2801 
Hippocratic  oath,  680,  1604 
Hired-hand,  2094 

Historian-Historians,  1166,  2095,  2614 
Historical  society,  1779 
History,  9,  270,  354,  845,  1166-1169, 

1329,    1414,    1962,    2143,    2775, 

2818 
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History,  American,  2720 

Hitchhiking,  2322 

Hit  or  miss,  211 

Hoarding,  994 

Hoarseness,  704 

Hobby-Hobbies,  1834 

Hole-Holes,  1261 

Hole-in-one,  986 

Holiday-Holidays,  1170,  2624,  2625 

Holiday,  National,  95 

Holiday,  School,  1272 

Holiness,  1673 

Hollywood,  Calif,,  73,  1171-1173, 

2534 

Holy  Spirit,  2287 
Homage,  1324,  1472 
Homburg,  1124 
Home-Homes,  147,  382,  526,  761,  872, 

1174-1176, 1309, 1353, 1585,  1802, 

2736 

Home-breaking,  869 
Home  life,  1174 
Homesickness,  147,  1583 
Home  town— Home  towns,  863 
Honesty.  See  also  Integrity,  646,  1177, 

1178,  2751 
Honey,  556 
Honeymoon,  556 

Honor,  994,  1025,  1179,  2414,  2460 
Hoodlum— Hoodlums,  1351 
Hoof-Hoofs,  1797 
Hope,  489,  526,  564,  850,  903,  1180, 

1181,    1680,    2202,    2344,    2629, 

2682,  2871 
Hopefulness,  1479 
Hopelessness,  845 
Horizon,  1220,  2313 
Horn-Horns,  927,  2723 
Horse-Horses,    346,    502,    959,    977, 

1518,    1602,    1618,    1626,    1797, 

2013,  2733 
Horseback,  2739 
Horse  racing,  977,  1626 
Horse  sense,  2733 
Horseshoe  nail,  346 
Horse-stand,  2320 
Horse  thief-Horse  thieves,  2017 
Horse,  Wild,  1518 
Hospital-Hospitals,    744,    1185,   2715, 

2728 

Hospital  bill,  1182 
Hospitality,  1183,  1184,  2821 
Hospital,  Mental,  2776 
Host— Hosts,  744 


Hostess-Hostesses,  2806 

HostiHty,  1185,  1702 

Hotel   room-Hotel    rooms,    2196 

Hot  stove,  2389 

Hot  water,  244,  1739 

Hourglass,  1069 

House— Houses,  1176,  2126 

Housekeeping,  764 

Housemaid— Housemaids,  1271 

House  numbers,  1811 

House  of  Lords,  1607 

House  of  Representatives,  U.  S.,  Ill 

Housewife— Housewives,  695,  1272 

Housewife,  American,  1588 

Housework  98 

Hub-Hubs,  2249 

Hudson  River,  1761,  2323 

Human  being— Human  beings,  471, 

2554,  2756 

Human  discovery,  1407 
Human  diversity,  1502 
Human  intelligence,  1880 
Human  interest,  1328 
Humanitarianism,  1473 
Humanities,  2780 
Humanity,   111,   113,  222,  470,   1133, 

1522,    2133,    2290,    2402,    2871, 

2890 

Human  nature,  1384,  1407,  2422 
Human  relations,  1185,  1186 
Human  rights,  1187,  1188 
Human  society,  1622 
Human  spirit,  1892 
Humbleness,  1467 
Humiliation,  1179 
Humility,  1103,  1189-1196,  1261,  1993, 

2839 
Humor.  See  also  Wit  and  Humor,  1197- 

1199,  1780,  1786,  2180 
Humorist-Humorists,   1660 
Humorist,  Professional,  1397 
Humor,  Sense  of,  2407 
Hunger,  1806,  2744 
Hunter-Hunters,  1634,  1825 
Hunting,  232,  2515 
Hurry.  See  also  Haste,  1152 
Husband-Husbands,  2152 
Husband,  Second,  1563 
Husband-Wife,   45,    202,   839,    1200- 

1209,    1294,    1517,    1536,    1558, 

1574,    1580,    1835,    1945,    2321, 

2481,    2576,    2589,    2604,    2727, 

2751 
Hygiene,  2899 
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Hypochondriac,  780 
Hypocrisy,  408,  1210-1214,  1946,  2021 
Hypocrite— Hypocrites,  408 
Hypothetical  question,  602 


Ice,  649,  2285,  2317,  2343,  2357,  2498 

Ice  house,  2317 

Icicle— Icicles,  1177 

Idaho,  State  of,  2777 

Idea-Ideas,  212,  354,  653,  718,  1105, 

1515,    1216,    1352,    1781,    1966, 

2133,   2194,  2362,  2759,  2843 
Ideal-Ideals,    110,    526,    1079,    1217- 

1221,  1650,  1857,  1962,  2608 
Idealization,  1218 
Ideals,  Common,  1695 
Ideals,  Political,  1962,  2342 
Idea,  Old,  2136 
Identical  twins,  2769 
Identification,  631,  1222 
Idiosyncrasy— Idiosyncrasies,    1916 
Idiot— Idiots,  984 
Idleness,  335,  1223-1225,  2015 
Idle  word— Idle  words,  2471 
Ignobleness,  1467 
Ignorance,  526,  664,  886,  1226-1229, 

1370,  1371,  1375,  2485 
Ignorance,  Individual,  1683 
Illiad,  The,  5 
Illegitimacy,  2613 
Illinois,  State  of,  118,  2777 
Illinois,  Supreme  Court  of,  1990 
Illinois,  University  of,  1958 
Ill-manners,  1525 
Ill-natured,  1537 
Illness.  See  also  Disease— Diseases,  430, 

435,  460,  761,  1230,  1231,  1468, 

1685,  2089 

Illusion-Illusions,  1063,  1232,  2811 
Illustration-Illustrations,  75,   1282, 

1624,  1938,  2730 
111  wind,  1518 
Image— Images,  2506 
Imagination,  8,  757,  1075,  1233,  1234, 

1744,  2042,  2521 
Imbecile— Imbeciles,  641 
Imitation,  657,  1235-1237,  1784,  2892 
Immaturity,  2342 
Immorality,  1251 
Irnmortality,  167,  214,  287,  567,  576, 

1238-1244,  1436,  2035,  2869 
Immovability,  22 


Impatience,  628,  2796 

Impecunious— Impecuniousness,      2876, 

2882 

Impediment—Impediments,  840 
Imperfection— Imperfections,  1872 
Impersonal,  1330 
Impertinence,  590,  683 
Impetuosity,  2524 
Implication— Implications,  1245 
Importance,  600,  1261,  2532 
Importation,  2736 
Importer— Importers,  1275 
Impossibility— Impossibilities,  2147 
Impossible,    The,    1147,    1246,    1454, 

1633,  1667,  1834,  2138 
Impostor— Impostors,  1780 
Imposture,  61 
Impracticality,  2803 
Imprisonment,  1247,  1814,  2441 
Impropriety,  2093 
Improvement,   246,   1967,  2032,  2346, 

2479 

Impurity— Impurities,  1053 
Inaccuracy— Inaccuracies,  14 
Inaction,  1248-1250,  2028,  2112,  2588 
Inactivity,  1884 

Inadequacy— Inadequacies,  1 25 1 
Inattention,  95,  1487,  1562,  1577,  1733 
Incandescent  light,  825 
Incapability— Incapabilities,  423 
Inclusion,  949 
Incognito,  639 
Income,  2833 
Income,  Net,  891 
Income  tax,  391, 1252-1254,  1353,  2330, 

2595 

Incomplete,  1291,  2311 
Incompleteness,  1255,  1256,  1556,  2774 
Inconsistency— Inconsistencies,  1738 
Inconstancy,  2867 
Incurability,  997 
Indecency,  1257,  2093 
Indecision,  1258-1260 
Indef  atigability,  473 
Independence,  American,  845 
Independence  Day,  95,  2731 
Independence,  Declaration  of,  1314 
India,  664 

Indian— Indians,  314 
Indian,  American,  1771 
Indiana,  State  of,  2777 
Indian  guide,  2804 
Indifference,  683,  2704 
Indiscretion— Indiscretions,  928 
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IndispensabiHty,  1147,  1261,  1262 

Individual-Individuals,  470,  697,  716, 
1063,  1133,  1350,  1625,  2121, 
2430,  2501,  2895 

Individual  ignorance,  1683 

Individualization,  2236 

Indolence,  1726 

Industrialist— Industrialists,  1957 

Industry  —  Industrious  —  Industrious- 
ness,  1263,  1744 

Inebriety.  See  also  Drunkenness,  Intoxi- 
cation, 2512 

Inefficiency,  2237 

Inequality,  1264 

Inertia,  619,  722 

Inevitability,  360,  1081,  1265 

Inexpensive,  701 

Inexperience,  814 

Infancy,  1185,  1468 

Infant-Infants,  378,  1382 

Infantile,  32,  2342 

Infection— Infections,  2586 

Inferiority,  27,  155,  1051,  1168,  1324 

Infinite,  The,  2380 

Infinity,  732 

Inflation,  1266-1268 

Influence-Influences,  75,  761,  1269, 
2162,  2895 

Influenza,  2586 

Information,  261,  2879 

Ingenuity.  See  also  Resourcefulness, 
473,  1270-1277,  2487 

Ingratitude,  328,  1091,  1278,  1279, 
1998 

Inheritance,  761,  870,  1142,  1230, 1281, 
2032,  2143,  2349,  2820 

Initiative,  1282-1284,  1409 

Injury-Injuries,  919,  1097,  1160,  1307, 
2337,  2728 

Injury,  Self-inflicted,  2339 

Injustice,  438,  456,  1074,  2155 

Ink,  2860 

Ink  blot-Ink  blots,  148 

Inmate— Inmates,  1172 

Inn— Inns,  1724 

Inner  fortitude,  2397 

Inner-self,  2440 

Inner  spirit,  166 

Innkeeper— Innkeepers,  1724 

Innocence,  347,  962,  1337,  1344,  2352, 
2800 

Inquiry— Inquiries,  659 

Inquisitiveness,  555 

Insane  asylum,  1172 


Inscription— Inscriptions,  991 
Insecurity,  1828,  2397,  2500 
Insight,  2276 
Insignificance,  2659 
Insincerity,  1255 
Insomnia,  1827,  1902 
Inspection,  Military,  2237 
Inspiration-Inspirations,     1286,     1406, 

1440,  1857 

Installment  purchase,  1287,  1288 
Instinct-Instincts,  477,  1289,  2846 
Institute  for  Current  History,  518 
Institution— Institutions,  1174 
Instruction  —  Instructions.     See     also 

Teacher— Teachers-Teaching,  953, 

1290,  1291,  1500,  1604 
Instructor— Instructors.  See  also  Teacher 

-Teachers-Teaching,  707 
Insufficiency,  1424 
Insulation,  Rubber,  2389 
Insult-Insults,  1292,  1293,  1928 
Insurance,  1294-1296 
Insurance,  Fire,  1295 
Insurance,  Life,  1294,  2325 
Insurance  policy,  1294 
Insurance,  Voice,  2371 
Integrity.  See  also  Honesty,  1297-1302, 

2148 

Intellect,  2373,  2428,  2468 
Intellectual  dandyism,  560 
Intellectual  development,  717 
Intellectual  initiative,  1409 
"Intellectual  pants,"  767 
Intellectual  power,  2511 
Intelligence,  307,  341,  344,  1744,  2468, 

2584 

Intelligence,  Human,  1880 
Intensity,  1617 
Intent,  Legal,   1386 
Intention-Intentions,  1386,  1887,  2409 
Interdependence,  1303,  2505,  2880 
Interest,  956,  1994,  2349 
Interest,  Compound,  70 
Interexchange,  1215 
Interference,    861,    1161,    1304,    1305, 

1552,  2514,  2524,  2557 
Intermeddling,  1571 
International  date  line,  2724 
Internationalism,  1306 
International  problems,  2184 
Interruption— Interruptions,   1489,  2171 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  1769 
Intervention,  1307,  2414 
Interview— Interviews,  599,  2008,  2094 
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Intolerable,  1147 
Intolerance,  268,  1308-1315 
Intoxicating   liquor.   See   also   Alcohol, 

2731,  2864 
Intoxication.  See  also  Drunkenness,  88, 

557,  656,  824,  1724,  2512 
Introduction— Introductions,    2530 
Introduction    of    speaker,     1316-1319, 

2169,  2176,  2192,  2219,  2222 
Introspection,  1000 
Intuition,  1911 
Invasion,  Military,  518 
Invective,  355 
Invention— Inventions,    16,    538,    1301, 

1660,  1684,  2391,  2586,  2614 
Inventor— Inventors,    653,    826,    1285, 

1331,  2393 

Inventory— Inventories,  337,  2504 
Investment-Investments,  956,  2526 
Investment  securities,  2526 
Invisibility,  2132,  2511 
Invisible,  1246 

Invitation-Invitations,  960,  1316,  2414 
Invitation,  Wedding,  1550 
Invocation,  1320 
Invoice— Invoices,  590 
Iowa,  State  of,  2200,  2777 
Irish-Ireland-Irishman,  44,   120,  568, 

743,  1320,  1624,  1889 
Iron,  35,  86,  762,  2393 
Iron  ore,  35 
Irreligiosity,  2281 
Irreplaceable,  2302 
Irresolution,  1321 
Irreverence,  2340 
Island,  Desert,  2875 
Ismailians,  1795 
Israelites,  428 
Israel,  Old,  1325 
Israel,  State  of,  1305 
"It,"  1820 

Italian,  120,  1808,  2091,  2675 
Itch,  637,  2555 
Ivory,   523 
Ivy,  1566 


Jackass,  285,  1332,  2448 

Jack-in-the-box,  696 

Jail-Jails,  354,  531,  1391,  1399,  2244 

Jam,  2577 

Jamaica,  2114 

Jay-Jays,  2025 


Jealousy,  112,  939,  1278,  1322-1324, 
1559,  1834,  1931 

Jest-Jesting,  1199 

Jet  plane-Jet  planes,  227,  395 

Jew-Jews-Jewish,  120,  314,  381,  1313, 
1320,  1325-1327,  1804,  2298,  2489 

Jews,  Moroccan,  2356 

Job-Jobs,  738,  740,  742,  1309,  2149 

Job,  Political,  2015 

Joint  effort,  449,  1328,  2464,  2740 

Joint  planning,  1328 

Joke-Jokes.  See  also  Humor,  1198, 
1586,  1786,  2149 

Jonah,  2472 

Journalism.  See  also  Newspaper,  599, 
645,  1329-1331,  1645,  2162 

Journey,  1460,  2497 

Joy-Joys,  7,  523,  850,  1264,  1384, 
2344,  2568,  2682 

Judaism,  1327,  2287 

Judge-Judges-Judging,  482,  894,  938, 
1332,  1333,  1386,  1487,  2244, 
2613,  2768 

Judge-Jury,    1277,    1388,    1391,    1933 

Judgment,  759,  1334-1336,  1387,  1388, 
1604,  1631,  1715,  2204,  2331 

Judiciary.  See  also  Court— Courts,  Jus- 
tice, 1056 

Jug,  Two-gallon,  2278 

Juice,  Orange,  1320 

July  fourth,  95,  2731 

Jupiter,  1801 

Juror— Jurors,  1341 

Jury,  1391,  1794,  1933,  2528 

Jury  box,  1337 

Jury  duty,  2238 

Jury  system,  1337 

Justice,  111,  381,  456,  617,  948,  1074, 
1325,  1338-1344,  1914 

Justice  Department,  2653 

Justice  of  the  peace,  1333 

Justice,  Preventive,  1338 

Justification,  448,  2494 

Juvenile  Court,  1350 

Juvenile  crime.  See  also  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, 1348 

Juvenile  delinquency,  528,  1345-1354, 
1836 


K 


Kansas,  State  of,  2777 

Kentucky,  State  of,  2777 

Key-Keys,  292,  701,  834,  1622,  2061 
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Kick-Kicks,  1624 

Kindergarten,  1934 

Kindliness,  1161 

Kindness,  260,  1050,  1092,  1355-1357, 

1904,  2401,  2584 
King-Kings,  554,  610,  2635 
King  of  kings.  See  also  God,  2081 
Kingdom,  614 
"Kinkering  Kongs,"  1796 
"Kippling,"  1646 
Kiss-Kisses-Kissing,     37,     1358-1360, 

1493,  2657,  2678 
Kitchen-Kitchens,  1629,  1924 
Kiwanis  Club,  2199 
Kiwanis  International,  1771 
Knee-Knees,  1165,  2059 
Kneeling,  2059 

Knight-Knights,  1502,  1798,  1936 
Knights  of  Clumbus,  1765 
Knights  of  Pythias,  1767 
Knit-Knitting,  1678 
Know-how,  277,  828,  1361 
Knowledge,  343,  511,  555,  742,  903, 

986,  1233,  1273,  1362-1378,  1715, 

2294,    2463,    2511,    2607,    2713, 

2839,  2840,  2842 
Knowledge,  Fruits  of,  714 
Koran,  The,  565 
Korea,  677 
Korean  War,  38 
Kow-tow,  2087 
Kuhura  Gardens,  1110 


Label— Labelling,  1300 

Labor,  1060 

Labor-Management,  327,  1565 

Labor,  Organized,  1764 

Labor  union— Labor  unions,  1565,  1764 

Laborer— Laborers,  349 

Ladder-Ladders,  174,  714 

Ladder,  Executive,  1405 

Lady-Ladies,  2851 

Lady  driver,  2714 

Lake-Lakes,  1806,  2319,  2630,  2790 

Lamb-Lambs,  880,  1616 

Lambarene,  French  Equatorial  Africa, 

744 

Lameness,  1121,  2288 
Lamplight,  1903 
Land,  892 

Landlord-Tenant,  808 
Landsberg,  Germany,  518 


Landscape— Landscapes,  1477 

Landslide,  Political,  1961 

Language,  370,  1357,  1379-1383,  1925, 
2163,  2513,  2859 

Language,  Foreign,  1457 

Language,  French,  2863 

Language,  Sign,  2871 

Lantern— Lanterns,  2317 

Larceny,  1271,  1388 

Lassitude,  1401 

Last  will  and  testament,  1436 

Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  979 

Latin,  1783 

Laughter,  237,  260,  526,  962,  1197, 
1198,  1280,  1292,  1384,  1385, 
1586,  1786,  2149,  2352,  2823, 
2890 

Laundry,  1288 

Laundry  list,  1252 

Law-Laws,  111,  1114,  1333,  1337, 
1347,  1386-1396,  1420,  1427, 
1478,  2128,  2479,  2674 

Law-breaking.  See  also  Crime— Crimes, 
1353 

Law,  Economic,  761 

Law  enforcement,  1059,  1067 

Law,  English,  2785 

Law,  Jewish,  1325 

Law,  Natural,  489 

Lawn— Lawns,  1460 

Lawn,  Garden,  1760 

Lawn  mower— Lawn  mowers,  2654 

Laws,  Code  of,  1325 

Law,  Social,  761 

Laws,  Traffic,  2716 

Lawsuit— Lawsuits,  553,  1902 

Law  violations,  2116 

Lawyer— Lawyers.  See  also  Lawyer-Cli- 
ent, 264,  415,  894,  1332,  1333, 
1391,  1392,  1397-1400,  1478, 
1487,  1719,  1770,  1933,  1950,  2080 

Lawyer-Client,  1391,  1396,  1399,  2617 

Laxity,  605 

Laziness,  271,  1359,  1401,  1402,  2549, 
2870 

Lead,  1120 

Leader— Leaders,  1857 

Leadership,  638,  1169,  1283,  1403- 
1417,  1993,  2162,  2264 

Leading  lady,  2451 

Lead  poisoning,  2586 

Leaf— Leaves,  1600 

Leak-Leaks,  698,  2640 
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Learning,  82,  492,  742,  953,  1362,  1376, 

1398,    1418,    1419,    1435,    1500, 

1637,  1815,  2057,  2387,  2466 
Leather,  523 
Lecture-Lectures,    1316,    1604,    2177, 

2219,  2628 
Lecture  fee,  2217 
Lecturer— Lecturers,    345,    2168,    2196, 

2207,  2223 

Ledger— Ledgers,  2824 
Leg-Legs,  449,  1303,  2058,  2100 
Legacy— Legacies,  294,  1263 
Legal  argument,  1487 
Legal  fraternity,   1774 
Legal  knowledge,  1337,  1392 
Legal  profession,  2674 
Legal  rules,  1340 
Legatee— Legatees,  1280 
Legation,  United  States,  1316 
Legging— Leggings,  1678 
Legibility,  674 
Legion,  The  American,  1762 
Legislation,    1059,    1325,    1420,    1983, 

2128,  2270,  2785 
Legislator— Legislators,  2217 
Legislature,  1056 

Leisure,  222,  717,  1421-1424,  1602 
Lemonade,  1092 
Lent,  1813 
Leprechaun,  1320 
"Lepre-Cohens,"  1320 
Lesson-Lessons,  715,  801,  1439,  2611 
Letter— Letters,  142S 
Letter-writing,  133 
"Let  the  shawl  drag,"  2524 
Levee,  846 
Lever-Levers,  2046 
Leverage,  2046 
Liar-Liars,    887,    893,    2751,    2765, 

2767,  2795 
Liar,  Chronic,  2751 
Liberal,  1426 
Liberality,  2821 
Liberty.  See  also  Freedom,  608,  1067, 

1068,     1207,     1427-1433,     1986, 

2040,  2395 

Liberty,  Individual,  611 
Library-Libraries,  72,  299,  305,  388, 

1337,  1434-1438,  1701,  2654 
Library,  Public,  2792 
Library,  Vatican,  2349 
License— Licenses,  1957 
License,  Marriage,  2613 
Lie-Lying,  1881 


Life,  7,  11,  35,  63,  107,  281,  289,  366, 
510,  526,  567,  571,  577,  578,  713, 
722,  781,  844,  951,  1000,  1118, 
1149,  1364,  1439-1470,  1520, 
1633,  1732,  1929,  1964,  2134, 
2303,  2461,  2536,  2612,  2625, 
2781,  2831,  2869,  2884 

Life,  Beginning  of,  1455 

Life  insurance,  1294,  2325 

Life  magazine,  1786 

Light,  768,  1471,  2518 

Lighter,  Cigarette,  991 

Lighting,  513 

Lightning,  888,  1381,  2493 

Lightning  bug— Lightning  bugs,  1381 

Limitation-Limitations,  1190,  1237, 
1433,  2529,  2608 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  1472-1474 

Linotype  machine,  1799 

Lion— Lions,  880 

Lioness,  1502 

Lions  Club  (International),  2199 

Lip-Lips,  351 

Lipstick,  2590 

Liquor,  1155,  1724,  1727,  2731 

Liquor,  Alcoholic.  See  Liquor 

Listener— Listeners,  1475 

Listening,  1200,  1475,  1476,  1941, 
2077,  2158,  2605,  2606 

Literary  background,  284 

Literary  instinct,  2260 

Literary  society,  1773 

Literature,  191,  280,  1477 

Literature,  American,  1316,  1747 

Literature,  Greek,  1783 

Literature,  Roman,  1783 

Litigation.  See  also  Lawsuit— Lawsuits, 
1478 

Little  things.  See  also  Trifle-Trifles,  106, 
255,  346,  698,  701,  1479,  2741 

Livelihood,  191,  713,  1445 

Liverpool,  England,  2655 

Living,  Cost  of.  See  Cost  of  living 

Living,  High  cost  of,  2244 

Living,  Standard  of,  1602 

Loafing,  1887 

Local,  2574 

Lockjaw,  2752 

Locomotive  engine,  43 

Locomotive  engineer,  911 

Locomotive,  Railroad,  2752 

Lodge,  Fraternal,  1709 

Log-Logs,  2434 

Logic,  371,  1480,  1697 
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London,  England,  148,  291,  518,  831, 
1916,  2417,  2435,  2737 

Loneliness,  1472,  1481-1484 

Long-distance  cable,  2185 

Longevity,  18,  1003, 1485,  1486 

Long  Island  Sound,  N.  Y.,  2525 

Long  life,  1485 

Long-term,  2453 

Long-windedness.  See  also  Public 
speaking,  1391,  1487,  2090,  2167, 
2178,  2183,  2186,  2191,  2206, 
2207,  2209 

Looking  glass,  1640,  2506,  2878 

Loom-Looms,  2392,  2503 

Loophole,  Legal  1353 

Loose-leaf,  799 

Loquacity,  1488-1492 

Lords,  House  of,  1607 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  1646 

Loser— Losers,  2517 

Loss,  599 

Lost  chord,  774 

Lost  opportunity,  1844 

Lottery,  1274 

Louisiana,  State  of,  2777 

Louisville,  Ky.,  1768 

"Loungetude,"  1401 

"Lousy/'  2172 

Love,  203,  229,  239,  267,  443,  517, 
526,  683,  771,  844,  850,  902,  903, 
936,  949,  1030,  1033,  1153,  1155, 
1323,  1336,  1349,  1493-1507, 
1629,  1711,  1749,  1814,  1825, 
1994,  2290,  2460,  2588,  2593, 
2673,  2692,  2747 

Love  knot— Love  knots,  2351 

Love,  Language  of,  2678 

Love  letter-Love  letters,  683,  2225 

Loveliness,  1877 

Lovelorn,  1493 

Love,  Parental,  1837 

Low  Countries,  518 

Lower  class— Lower  classes,  2458 

Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  1768 

Loyalty-Loyalties,  962,  1530,  2340, 
2880 

Lubbock,  Tex.,  51 

Luck,  327,  939,  959,  1508-1518,  1890, 
2092 

Luck,  111,  907 

Lucre,  Filthy,  1661 

Luggage,  631 

Lullaby— Lullabies,  2869 

Lumber,  388 


Lumber  pile,  2094 

Lunar  flight,  1823 

Lunatic— Lunatics,  2776 

Lunatic  fringe,  2275 

Lunch,  2317 

Luncheon  club,  1319 

Luncheon  meeting,  2217 

Luxembourg,  2477 

Luxury-Luxuries,  504,  901,  1130,  1203 


M 


Machine-Machines,    323,    523,    2706, 

2873 

Machine  age,  223 
Machinery,  828 
Madness,  1880 
Magic  wand,  1992 
Magistracy,  1056,  1067,  1342 
Magistrate— Magistrates,   1386 
Magnet-Magnets,  2391 
Magnolia— Magnolias,  900 
Maid-Maids,  435 
Mail  order,  388,  2548 
Maine,  State  of,  1958,  2017,  2777 
Major,  Army,  2637 
Majority,  610,  611,  1620,  2501 
Maladjustment,  1916 
Malfunction,  1057 
Malice,  658,  751 
Man-Men.  See  also  Mankind,  66,  281, 

526,  762,  1394,  1520,  1521,  1625, 

2453 

Management,  1565 
Management  engineering,  327 
Management,  Scientific,  327 
Manhattan  Island,  2323 
Manhood,  1726,  1869 
Mankind,  9,  22,   114,   294,   315,  470, 

845,  934,  1030,  1436,  1522,  1625, 

2097,  2290,  2473,  2756,  2775,  2880 
Manliness,  1575 
Manner— Manners.   See   also   Etiquette, 

256,  1523-1525,  2892 
Man-o'-war,  2313 
Mansion— Mansions,  2323 
Manufacture,  Defective,  1516 
Manufacturing,  2366 
Manuscript-Manuscripts,  193,  194,  210, 

864,  2164,  2368 
Man-Woman,    716,    906,    1296,    1506, 

1507,    1573,    1590,    2553,    2557, 

2847,  2866 
Map— Maps,  847 
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Marble,  162, 523 

Marbles,  2890 

Marital  neglect,  k  1544 

Market  place,  1661 

Marksmanship,  211 

Marne,  Battle  of  the,  633 

Marriage.  See  also  Married  life,  Hus- 
band-Wife, 229,  394,  419,  422, 
642,  731,  1436,  1526-1573,  1753, 
1838,  1975,  2468,  2481,  2785 

Marriage  ceremony,  1358,  2613 

Marriage  failure,  1538 

Marriage  information,  655 

Marriage  license,  2613 

Marriage  proposal,  1545 

Marriage  relationship,  1544 

Married  life.  See  also  Marriage,  97,  783, 
1574-1592 

Martyrdom,  1593,  1594 

Maryland,  State  of,  2777 

Mary,  Queen,  1740 

Masculine,  1798 

Mask-Masks,  1280 

Masonic  fraternity,  1763 

Massachusetts,  State  of,  1779,  2777 

Master-Masters,  907,  1843 

Master  of  ceremonies,  2190,  2192,  2197, 
2198 

Masterpiece— Masterpieces,   1606 

Mastery,  1553,  1888 

Match-Matches,  991,  1291 

Material  development,  2511 

Mathematics,  191,  1291,  1448,  1595, 
2628 

Matrimonial  agency,  2481 

Matrimony.   See  also   Marriage,    1565, 


Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John,  195 
Maturity,  1596,  1597 
Maxim-Maxims,  129,  1598-1600 
Maximum,  6,  2706 
Maximum  punishment,  2244 
Mayonnaise,  50 
Mayor-Mayors,   2200,   2217 
Meadow— Meadows,  1523 
Meal-Meals,  695 
Meanness,  962,  1937,  2414,  2438 
Means.  See  also  Method— Methods,  858 
Measurement— Measurements,  1014 
Meat  packing,  388 
Mechanic— Mechanics,  828 
Mechanic,  Automobile,  865,  1881 
Medal-Medals,  2656 
Meddlesome-Meddling,  861,  1601 


Medical  care,  828 

Medical  education,  2181 

Medical  profession,  828,  1481,  1950 

Medical  school,  2586 

Medical  society,  2586 

Medication,  2157,  2330 

Medicine,  2174,  2296,  2330 

Medicine,  Practice  of.  See  also  Doctor- 
Patient,  1602-1604 

Medicine,  Preventive,  1338 

Medicine,  Profession  of,  828,  1481,  1950 

Medieval  English,  1803 

Mediocrity,  192,  470,  862,  1605,  1606, 
1898,  2531 

Meditation,  2076 

Mediterranean  Sea,  1286 

Meeting— Meetings,  429 

Melancholia,  1481 

Melon-Melons,  947,  2318 

Melting  pot,  108 

Membership,  1607,  1608 

Membership,  Club,  429 

Memory-Memories,  1,  16,  127,  779, 
1609-1612, 1639,  1666,  1708,  1733, 
2009,  2334 

Memory,  Collective,  1436 

Memory,  Common,  1695 

Men.  See  Man-Men 

Menlo  Park,  N.  J.,  60 

Mental  activity,  1613 

Mental  disturbance,  1614 

Mental  faculties,  1384 

Mental  health,  1614,  1615,  2881 

Mental  hospital,  2776 

Mental  illness,  2089,  2586 

Mental  neuters,  1916 

Mental  paralysis,  1121 

Mental  power,  2428 

Mental  telepathy,  831 

Merchandise,  386,  1042,  2194 

Merchandising,  338 

Merchant  tailor,  1770,  1771 

Mercy,  1087,  1103,  1325,  1616,  1914 

Merit,  618,  823,  1324,  1617,  1618, 
1649,  1971 

Mess  hall,  2237 

"Messiah,  The,"  2882 

Mess  officer,  2237 

Metal,  Base,  2871 

Metaphysics,  191 

Meteorology,  2384 

Meter,  Parking,  1989 

Method-Methods,  858 

Methodist-Methodists,  2297 
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Mexico,  1804 

Michigan,  State  of,  1516,  2777 

Michigan,  University  of,  1774,  2215 

Middle  age,  65,  1733,  2871,  2888 

Middle  Ages,  1800,  1802,  2386 

Middleman—Middlemen,  653 

Military,  1619 

Military  career,  1122 

Military  conscription,  1355 

Military  prison,  1928 

Military  review,  1942,  2348 

Milk,  1752,  1791 

Mill-Mills,  1844,  2332,  2886 

Millinery,  2853 

Millionaire,  274,  2101,  2548 

Mind-Minds,  29,  282,  523,  835,  1028, 

1100,    1110,    1123,    1225,    1383, 

1384,    1421,    1620,    1633,    1666, 

2148,  2721 

Mind,  Change  of,  1738 
Mind,  Peace  of,  1870 
Mind,  Presence  of,  1390 
Minds,  Great,  1627 
Minds,  Little,  1627 
Mind,  State  of,  173,  2807 
Mind,  Strength  of,  936 
Miner-Miners,  2091,  2665 
Mmimum,  6,  2706 
Mining  machinery,  388 
Mining  operator,  1770 
Minister— Ministers.  See  also  Clergyman 

-Clergymen,  314,  317,  410,  894, 

1549,    1621,    1626,    2080,    2123, 

2176,  2214,  2658 
Minister,  United  States,  1316 
Mink  coat-Mink  coats,  2848,  2860 
Minneapolis,  Minn,,  1679,  2202 
"Minnehaha,"  1679 
Minnesota,  State  of,  2777 
Minnesota,  University  of,  546 
Minority-Minorities,  611,  1622,  2141, 

2501 

Minstrel,  Negro,  27 
Miracle-Miracles,     848,     1463,    1623, 

1624,  1904,  2058,  2871 
Mirrors-Mirrors,  285,  963,  1149,  1640, 

2408,  2506,  2626,  2853,  2878 
Mirth,  237 
Misanthropy,  1625 
Misapprehension,  1626 
Misbehavior,  37,  248 
Mischief,  346,  1604 
Misconduct,  920 
Misdemeanor— Misdemeanors,  531 


Miser-Misers,  373,  1016 

Misery-Miseries,  1060,  1460 

Misfortune— Misfortunes,  167,  1510, 
1518,  1627,  1628,  2682 

Misguidance,  176 

Misjudgment,  1629 

Mispronunciation,  1457 

Mississippi  River,  846,  2521 

Mississippi,  State  of,  2777 

Missouri,  State  of,  2777 

Mistake-Mistakes,  103,  245,  693,  720, 
817,  819,  1302,  1393,  1630-1643, 
1704,  2106,  2277,  2436,  2608,  2890 

Mistrust,  468,  1644 

Misunderstanding,  309,  1645,  1646 

Mob-Mobs,  116,  2869 

Model-Models,  1236 

Model  town,  455 

Moderation,  1647 

Modern  age,  1325 

Modern  art,  168 

Modern  English,  1803 

Modern  world,  1803 

Modesty,  1648-1651 

Mohammedan,  1795 

Mole-Moles,  2708 

Momentum,  43 

Monarch— Monarchs,  1467 

Monarchy,  613 

Monday  religion,  2284 

Money,  7,  12,  92,  147,  236,  280,  307, 
372,  905,  1266,  1267,  1420,  1537, 
1549,  1569,  1611,  1652-1664, 
1744,  2036,  2071,  2101,  2228, 
2343,  2371,  2468,  2545,  2604, 
2825,  2829,  2836 

Money-pocket,  1517 

Money,  Public,  1060 

Monk-Monks,  2064 

Monkey-Monkeys,  1048,  2114 

Monologue,  303 

Monotheism,  2287 

Monotony,  1665 

Montana,  State  of,  2777 

Monthly  payments,  1287 

Monument— Monuments,   295,   507, 
615,  782,  1666,  2151 

Moon,  1823 

Moonrise,  708 

Moose,  Loyal  Order  of,  1768 

Moot  court,  1390 

Moral  aspiration,  1326 

Moral  courage,  734 

Moral  cowardice,  734 
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Moral  culture,  2420 

Moral  development,  717 

Morale,  1667 

Morality,  796,  1668-1670,  1860 

Morality,  Public,  1070 

Moral  power,  2511 

Moral  principle,  2113 

Morals,  116 

Morocco,  2356 

Mortal,  1242 

Mortality  rate,  2523 

Mortgage— Mortgages,  1232 

Mortician— Morticians,  946,  1464 

Mosaic,  523 

Moses,  1320 

Mosquito— Mosquitoes,  2173 

Mother-Mothers,  516,  769,  1793,  2662, 

2751 

Mother-Child,  472 
Mother-Daughter,  516 
Motherhood,  1671-1675,  2321 
Motherhood,  Joy  of,  1672 
Mother-in-law,  1676,  2785 
Mother  love,  1671 
Motion,  22,  1249 
Motion,  Arrested,  2858 
Motion   picture— Motion  pictures,    196, 

639,  1288,  1351,  1932,  2155 
Motivation,  43 
Motive-Motives,  153,  843,  1677,  1678, 

2578 

Motive  power,  2043 
Motives,  Human,  1614 
Motor  coach,  2789 
Motor-idling,  1847 
Motorist-Motorists,  1483,  2322,  2643, 

2712,  2721 

Motto-Mottoes,  60,  1679 
Mountain— Mountains,      1472,       1724, 

2315,  2635 

Mountain  climbing,  2546 
Mt.  Wilson  Observatory,  2383 
Mourning,  1680,  1681,  1714 
Mouse— Mice,  1517 
Mouth-Mouths,  797,  1303,  1810,  2472, 

2474,  2477,  2605 
Movability,  22 
Movement,  Reform,  2275 
Movie  director,  2155 
Movies.  See  also  Motion  picture— Mo- 
tion pictures,   1288,    1351,    1665, 

1842,  2262 
Movie  starlet,  2152 
Mud,  846,  1974,  2064,  2348 


Muffin,  English,  1320 

Mule-Mules,  274,  2162,  2528 

Multiplicity,  462,  2780 

Multitude,  1682,  1683,  2501 

Munich,  Germany,  518,  1271 

Munificence,  2821 

Murder-Murders,  71,  752,  1548,  1576, 
1585,  1689,  1795,  2507 

Museum— Museums,  983 

Museum  of  Natural  History,  Chicago, 
HI.,  2025 

Music,  150,  492,  564,  903,  1684-1690 

Music  academy,  1689 

Musical  composer,  2882 

Musical  composition— Musical  composi- 
tions, 68,  2078 

Musical  conductor— Musical  conductors, 
2446 

Musicale,  2115 

Musical  education,  388 

Musical  instrument— Musical  instru- 
ments, 1685 

Music  appreciation,  1688 

Musician-Musicians,  1286,  1684 

Mutuality,  2464 

Mutual  pressure,  2502 

Mystery-Mysteries,  2298,  2789 

Mythology,  Greek,  1806 


N 


Nag-Nagging,  1945 

NaH-Nails,  346 

Nail,  Horseshoe,  346 

Nakedness,  2401 

Name-Names,  866,  900,  1691 

Name,  Good.  See  also  Reputation,  2306 

Napkin— Napkins,  117 

Narcotic  addiction,  1693 

Narcotics,  674,  1692,  1693 

Narrow-mindedness,  1694,  1937 

Nation-Nations,  295,  499,  1408,  1695, 
1803,  1865,  1993,  2000,  2342, 
2812,  2818,  2855,  2880 

National  anthem,  119 

National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  1309 

National  hatred,  1157 

Nationalism,  1185 

Nationality,  1309 

National  Symphony  Orchestra,  2125 

Natural  capacity,  906 
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Naturalist-Naturalists,  489 

Naturalization,  2091 

Natural  law,  621 

Naturalness,  962 

Nature,  163,  169,  477,  489,  621,  710, 
821,  1476,  1507,  1579,  1696,  1697, 
1835,  2087,  2102,  2290,  2380,  2396 

Naughtiness,  769 

Nausea,  2222 

Navy,  British,  2655 

Navy,  U.  S.,  118,  1667 

Nazi-Nazis,  518 

Nebraska,  State  of,  2777 

Necessity-Necessities,   504,   792,   1698 

Necking,  515 

Necktie-Neckties,  233 

Needle-Needles,  2581 

Negative  approach,  8 

Negative  results,  826 

Negative,  The,  596,  2028,  2067 

Neglect,  78,  346,  462,  962,  1291,  2337 

Negro-Negroes,  314,  317,  1308,  1313, 
2320 

Neighbor-Neighbors,  167,  501,  764, 
948,  1200,  1339,  1518,  1686,  1699, 
1803,  1834,  2280,  2363,  2445, 
2535,  2625 

Neighborhood,  1309 

Nepotism,  1955 

Nerve— Nerves,  140 

Nervousness,  1222,  2853 

Net,  Fishing,  1551 

Net  income,  891 

Neurosis— Neuroses,  2293 

Neutral  gear,  2721 

Neutrality,  1916 

Nevada,  State  of,  2777 

New  College,  Oxford,  England,  1796 

New  Deal,  1079 

New  Hampshire,  State  of,  1487,  2777 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  2512 

New  Jersey,  State  of,  865,  2777 

Newlywed-Newlyweds,  556,  1638 

New  Mexico,  State  of,  2777 

Newness,  1789,  2142 

New  Orleans,  La.,  2521 

News,  1329,  1817 

Newspaper— Newspapers.  See  also  Jour- 
nalism, 490,  541,  599,  761,  1330, 
1645, 1700-1707,  1786,  2216,  2330, 
2618,  2875 

Newspaper  circulation,  645 

Newspaper,  Foreign,  1786 

Newspaper  reading,  1701 


Newspaper  reporter,  911,   1331,  2184, 

2477 

New  Testament,  492 
New  World,  888 
New  Year,  1708,  1709 
New  Year's  Day,  407 
New  York  City  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

1777 
New  York,  N.  Y.,   1812,    1931,    1998, 

2323,  2628 

New  York,  State  of,  2777 
Nickname— Nicknames,  1 710,  2777 
Nightcap— Nightcaps,  87 
Night  club— Night  clubs,  752 
Nightingale,  798 
Nobility,  125,  1351 
Nobleness,  1467 
Noise,  275,  299,  564,  1617 
Noiseless— Noiselessness,  564,  1617 
Nomenclature.  See  Name— Names 
Non-committal,  650,  1970,  1978 
Nonconformity,  471,  1620 
Noninterference,  1304,  2557,  2562 
Nonparticipation,  2142 
Nonsense,  2158 
Non-stop  voyage,  2628 
Non-voter,  1063 
Noose,  623,  2435 
Normalcy,  696 
Norman  conquest,  1798 
Normandy,  France,  1790 
Norman  French,  1802 
North  American,  2723 
North  Carolina,  State  of,  800,  2777 
North  Dakota,  State  of,  2777 
Nose-Noses,  1305,  1810,  2474 
Notation-Notations,  2199 
Note-Notes,  2164 
Notebook-Notebooks,  2199,  2260 
Note,  Promissory,  2604 
Nothingness,  1250 
Notice,  Advance,  1319 
Notorious,  125 
Novelist— Novelists,  199 
Novelty-Novelties,  1789,  2142 
Nuclear  physicist,  2453 
Nucleus,  761 
Nudist  camp,  2173 
Nudity,  676,  2807 
Nuisance-Nuisances,  2145,  2330 
Numbers,  2356 
Numbness,  2177 
Nurse-Nurses,  1087,  1502 
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Oak-Oaks,  2139 

Oath-Oaths,  770,  1339,  1388,  2768 

Oath,  Hippocratic,  680,  1604 

Oath  of  allegiance,  1928 

Obedience,  665,  1347,  1404,  1409,  1412, 

1711-1713,  2128 
Obedience,  Blind,  665 
Obituary-Obituaries,  1714 
Obituary  editor,  1703 
Objective-Objectives,  2428 
Obligation-Obligations,  263,  381,  929, 

1099,  1715,  1716,  2545 
Obscurity,  355,  1116 
Observatory,  Mt.  Wilson,  2383 
Obsolescence,  1717 
Obstacle-Obstacles,    813,    848,    1185, 

2804 

Obstetrics,  2569 
Obstinacy,  1718-1720,  1893 
Obvious,  1721 
Occupational  disease,  156 
Ocean-Oceans,  888,  2724 
Ocean  voyage,  2658 
Odd  moments,  1896 
Odds,  2338 
Odor-Odors,  1269 
Odorless,  239 
Off-color,  2093 
Offender-Offenders,  1840 
Offender,  Youthful,  2895 
Offense-Offenses,  916,  2247,  2491 
Offensive,  2710 

Office  building-Office  buildings,  388 
Office,  Public,  1956 
Officer,  Army,  2656 
Officer,  Military,  2155 
Officers'  Corps,  2155 
Office-seeker,  1998 
Official,  Elected,  2018,  2790 
Official,  Public,  2018,  2790 
Offspring,  2035 
"Of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 

people,"  1807 
Ohio,  State  of,  1629,  2777 
Oil  industry,  1969 
Oklahoma,  State  of,  2777 
Old  age,  18,     82,  240,  390,  575,  580, 

664,  1557,  1567,  1641,  1722-1733, 

2296,  2331,  2671,  2672,  2871 
Old  Black  Joe,  1313 
Old  Glory.  See  Flag,  U.  S. 
Old  maid-Old  maids,  1527 
Old  masters,  912 


Oligarchy,  612 
Omnipotence,  1899 
One-way  street,  559,  1483,  1812 
Open  house,  1247 
Open-mindedness,  1916,  2510 
Opera,  Grand,  1687 
Operation,  Surgical,  677,  1238 
Operator,  Telephone,  1645,  2615 
Opinion-Opinions,  151,  496,  542,  611, 

934,  1563,  1718,  1734-1738,  2445, 

2758,  2865 

Opinion,  Difference  of,  1885 
Opinion,  Private,  2272 
Opponent-Opponents,      1959,      1982, 

2010,  2342 
Opportunism,  1739,  1740,  1987,  2425, 

2621 
Opportunity-Opportunities,    489,    526, 

906,  1511,  1741-1748,  1758,  1944, 

2242,  2426,  2872,  2895 
Opportunity,  Lost,  1844 
Opportunity,  Redistribution  of,  1742 
Opposition,  21,  638,  1065,  1749,  1956 
Oppression,  1805 
Optical  discovery,  2741 
Optimism,  633,  846,  1750-1760,  1870, 

1908,  1935 
Optimist-Optimists,    1750,    1752-1754, 

1756,  1758,  1760,  2711 
Oral  argument,  1390 
Orange— Oranges,  402 
Orange  juice,  1320,  1582 
Oratory,  2182,  2195,  2435 
Orchestra,  397 
Orchid-Orchids,  902 
Order-Orders,  1284,  1290 
Orderliness,  2130 
Oregon,  State  of,  2602,  2777 
Organ-grinder,  743 
Organizations,  1761-1779 
Oriental,  1554 
Origin-Origins,   472,   900,   1790-1814, 

1990 

Original  form,  1786 
Originality,  1610,  1780-1789,  2258 
Originator— Originators,  1045 
Orphan-Orphans,  373 
Orphanage,  2152 

Ostentation,  1190,  1815,  1516,  2103 
Osteopath,  682 
Ostrich-Ostriches,  1817 
Others,   320,    653,   1117,    1637,    1785, 
1818,    2040,    2259,    2400,    2409, 

2432,  2551,  2580 
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Otologist,  624 
Outpost,  2313 
Overanxiousness,  2305 
Overcharge— Overcharges,  1298 
Overcoat—Overcoats,  333 
Overdoing,  2150 
Overdose— Overdosage,  898 
Overeating,  643 
Overindulgent—Overindulgence,       935, 

1336 

Overpayment— Overpayments,  1298 
Overplanning,  1920 
Overpricing,  333 
Overshooting,  859 
Overshooting  mark,  804 
Oversight,  1291 

Overstatement— Overstatements,  2764 
Overt  act,  1940 
Over-verification,  1700 
Overweight.  See  also  Diet,  642,   694, 

1819,  1820,  2335 
Overwork,  2649 
Ownership,  1821 
Oxford  English  Dictionary,  1796 
Oxford  University,  424,  2655 
Oyster-Oysters,  2174 


Packaging,  1300 

Pack  peddler,  1215 

Paddle  wheel,  2390 

Padlock-Padlocks,  1912 

Pain—Pains.    See    also    Suffering,    798, 

1001,    1063,    1440,    1504,    1547, 

1678,    1822,    2042,    2100,    2186, 

2330,  2443,  2568 
Painter-Painters,  149,  445,  1286 
Painting— Paintings,  912,  2266,  2807 
Palace-Palaces,  1647 
Palace,  Royal,  1502 
Panic,  2200 

Paper  manufacturing,  1792 
Paper  mill-Paper  mills,  1792 
Paper  money,  1652 

Parade-Parades,  117,  1305,  1383,  2656 
Paradise,  1493 
Paradox— Paradoxes— Paradoxical,     185, 

609,  1823,  1824,  2815,  2844 
Paralysis,  2586,  2882 
Pardon— Pardons,  1355 
Parent-Parents,     1346,     1352,     1826- 

1828,  2889,  2896 
Parental  example,  761 


Parental  love,  1837 

Parent-Child,  378,  391,  396,  399,  419, 

472,  683,  868,  1346,  1349,  1353, 

1458,  1793,  2089,  2159,  2821,  2896 
Parenthood,  394,  868,  1110,  1825-1838 
Parent-Teacher  Association,  1839 
Paris,    France,    433,    631,    912,    1479, 

1762,  1885,  2728,  2737,  2796 
Parishioner-Parishioners,  1379,  1665 
Parking  lot-Parking  lots,  340 
Parking  meter— Parking  meters,  1989 
Parking  place— Parking  places,  2547 
Park,  Public,  388 
Parole,  1840 
Parole  board,  1840 
Parole  officer,  1840 
Partiality,  1336 

Participation,  520,  713,  1074,  2142 
Participation,  Criminal,  533 
Parting,  1841 
Partner,  Senior,  1596 
Partnership-Partnerships,      326,      796, 

1842,  1843 
Party,  Cocktail,  300 
Party,  Political,  1953,  1958,  2000,  2002 
Passion-Passions,  477,  903,  1495,  1682 
Past,   The,    109,    139,   404,   967,   976, 

1073,    1167,    1233,    1844,    1845, 

2095,    2096,    2098,    2359,    2641, 

2677,  2685,  2711,  2735 
Pastor-Pastors,  2360 
Patent-Patents,  2391 
Pathway,  2323 
Patience,    175,   389,   443,    985,    1289, 

1320,    1518,    1628,    1650,    1848- 

1855,    1888,    1889,    1896,    2045, 

2332,  2358 
Patient-Patients,  894 
Patriot,  American,  111 
Patriotic  society,  1761 
Patriotism.  See  also  Loyalty— Loyalties, 

1309,  1856-1858 
Patronage,  Political,  1998,  2015 
Pattern-Patterns,  2503 
Pauper— Paupers,  1502 
Payless,  1056 

Payment-Payments,  2326 
Payments,  Monthly,  1287 
Payroll-Payrolls,  335 
Peace,  188,  508,  581,  771,  850,  1033, 

1061,     1186,     1859-1869,     1885, 

2599,  2745,  2808,  2817 
Peace,  Inward,  2064 
Peace  of  mind,  1870 
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Peacock— Peacocks,  1502 

Peanut  brittle,  1088 

Peas,  Dried,  1272 

Pebble-Pebbles,  1289,  1560,  1901,  2255 

Peddler-Peddlers,  2509 

Peddling,  327 

Pedestrian— Pedestrians,  2728 

Pediatrician— Pediatricians,  675 

Pedigree,  125,  959 

Penal  institution,  1840 

Penal  treatment.  See  also  Punishment, 

1338 
Penalty— Penalties,    1276,    2550,    2725, 

2820 

Pencil-Pencils,  1643 
Penetration,  1510,  2079 
Penitence,  1212 
Penitent-Penitents,  1212 
Penitentiary-Penitentiaries,  2329,  2465 
Penmanship,  674 
Penniless,  1629,  1659,  2101 
Pennsylvania,    State    of,    1355,    1792, 

2777 

Penny-Pennies,  2347 
Penury.  See  also  Poverty,  191 
People,    The,    78,    1031,    1063,    1076, 

1706,  1871,  1986,  2706 
Percentage,  2338 
Perfection,    1345,    1555,    1558,    1872- 

1880,  2461,  2462 
Perfect  woman,  1555 
Performance,  6,  552,  1465,  1873,  1881, 

2148 

Performance,  Faithful,  2146 
Performance,  Theatrical,  1451,  1465 
Performer— Performers,  2125 
Perfume,  99,  503,  2860 
Permanence,  1882 
Permission,  273 
Permission,  Copyright,  1276 
Perpetual,  295 

Perregaux  Lafitte  et  Cie,  1479 
Persecution,  355,  1805,  1883,  2360 
Perseverance.     See     also     Persistence, 

1884-1897,  2547,  2790 
Persia,  1795 
Persian—Persians,  557 
Persistence,    1744,    1852,    1898,   1899, 

2391,  2443 

Personal  appearance,  2741 
Personal  ingratitude,  1998 
Personality-Personalities,  93,  169,  459, 

530,  761,  1185,  1820,  1900,  1916 
Personal  satirist,  2375 


Personnel,  2154 

Perspective,  1901-1903,  1929 

Perspiration,  677,  1685 

Persuasion,  1389,  1904,  2195 

Pessimism,  846,  1870,  1905-1909,  1935 

Pessimist-Pessimists,  1750,  1752,  1756, 

1758,  1760,  1905,  1906,  2711 
Pest-Pests,   1929 
Pestilence,  1800 
Petition-Petitions,  923 
Petroleum  industry,  1969 
Petticoat-Petticoats,  1798 
Petty  officer-Petty  officers,  2658 
Pharmacy.  See  also  Drugstore,  44,  674 
Ph.D.  degree,  2658 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  1775 
Phi  Delta  Phi,  1774 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1772 
Philandering,  1222,  1570,  1577,  2310 
Philanthropist— Philanthropists,  372 
Philanthropy.   See  also  Charity,   1013, 

1019 
Philosopher-Philosophers,    664,    1964, 

2349 

Philosopher's  stone,  2871 
Philosophy,  167,  1910,  1911,  2330 
Philosophy,  Doctor  of,  2658 
Photocracy,  1913 
Photograph-Photographs,    1276,    1649, 

2152 
Photographer  —  Photographers,       1276, 

1638 

Photography,  1912-1914 
Phrase-Phrases,  1495 
Physicial  capacity,  82 
Physical  figure,  2852 
Physical  science— Physical  sciences,  191, 

2441 
Physician— Physicians.  See  also  Doctor 

-Doctors,   Medicine,    1604,   1680, 

1685,  1801,  1900,  1950,  2586 
Physicist,  461,  1864,  2628,  2660 
Physique,  643,  2852 
Pianist-Pianists,  989,  1931 
Piano-Pianos,  388 
Picador— Picadors,  2554 
Picture-Pictures,  513,  1649 
Picture  frame— Picture  frames,  2266 
Picture  gallery,  2266 
Picture,  Photographic,  1638 
Pie— Pies,  2226 
Piecemeal,  1850 
Pier-Piers,  1249 
Pig-Pigs,  138,  935,  1016 
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Pilgrimage,  1459 

Pilgrims,  The,  1792 

Pill-Pills,  2157,  2330 

Pillories,  Stocks  and,  1345 

Pilot,  Plane,  523 

Pilot,  Test,  224 

Pin-Pins,  1479 

Pine  tree— Pine  trees,  1110 

Pinnacle,  102,  1161 

Pioneering,  1915,  1916 

Pipe-Pipes,  2683 

Pipe,  Smoking,  2499 

Pitcher-Pitchers,  1353 

Pitcher,  Baseball,  1888 

Pitcher,  Water,  1289 

Pitfall-Pitfalls,  2331 

Pity,  380,  468,  1917 

Placement,  1611 

Plagiarism,  1780,   1788,  1918, 

Plague,  418,  534 

Plan-Plans-Planning,    10,    846,    1289, 

1462, 1920, 1951,  2080,  2329,  2510 
Planet-Planets,  2441 
Plant-Plants-Planting,  489,  1286,  1929 
Platform— Platforms,  1316 
Platform  personality,  345 
Platitude-Platitudes,  1922,  1923 
Play.  See  also  Recreation,  1421,  1721, 

2268,  2269 
Playing  cards,  2505 
Playing  safe,  2085 
Playmate-Playmates,  761,  1502 
Pleasure-Pleasures,     208,     292,     519, 

1319,    1384,    1547,    1822,    2042, 

2354,  2672 

Plenty-Plenteous,  2639 
Pliability,  2389 
Plodder-Plodders,  1852 
Plot-Plots,  785 
Plowing,  892 
Pluck,  1513 

Plumber-Plumbers,  1924 
Plumbing,  1924 
Plunder,  112 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  1792 
Pocket-Pockets,  286,  1006,  1815,  2576 
Poem-Poems,  217,  2078 
Poet-Poets,  203,  215,  1594,  1790,  1927, 

2078 
Poetry,  203,  215,  903,  1925-1927,  2078, 

2701,  2809 

Poinsettia-Poinsettias,  900 
Point  of  view,   145,   1122,  1928-1945, 

2335,  2541,  2867 


Poise,  2545 

Poison-Poisons,  772,  1155,  2089,  2174, 

2668,  2770 
Poisoning,  Lead,  2586 
Poker,  801 
Poland,  1817 
Police— Policeman— Policemen,   438, 

1351,  1353,  1692,  2734 
Police  car— Police  cars,  2726 
Police,  Chief  of,  2217 
Policy-Policies,  2890 
Policy,  Insurance,  1294 
Policy-making,  2779 
Polish,  2675 
Polish  village,  1817 
Politeness,  1940,  1946,  1947 
Political  action,  614 
Political  campaign,   1973,   1974,   1980, 

1998,  2014 

Political  candidacy,  2163 
Political  candidate,   1956,   1973,  2007, 

2008,  2014 

Political  defeat,  1973,  1980 
Political  economy,  191 
Political  expert,  1984 
Political  job-Political  jobs,  2015 
Political  landslide,  1961 
Political  office— Political  offices,  33,  1052 
Political  party— Political  parties,    1953, 

1965,  1976,  1991,  2000,  2002,  2010 
Political  patronage,  1998,  2015 
Political      speech— Political      speeches, 

2001,  2017,  2200 
Political  victory,  1980 
Politician-Politicians,  120,  1948-1950, 

1952,  1957,  1960,  1966,  1968-1970, 

1972,  1977,  1980-1982,  1986,  1987, 

1989,    1991,    1994,    1995,    2006, 

2007,    2009,    2019,    2021,    2023, 

2415 
Politics,    107,    313,    1074,    1948-2023, 

2244 

Pollinization,  1929 
Pollution,  2024 
Pollution,  Water,  2586 
Pomp  and  ceremony,  2348 
Pomposity,  644,  1804 
Popularity,  205,  2025,  2137 
Popular  song— Popular  songs,  1790 
Population,  U.  S.,  2522 
Porcupine— Porcupines,  647 
Porter-Porters,  2333 
Portrait-Portraits,  912 
Portsmouth,  England,  518 
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Position-Positions,  2026 

Positive,  2027,  2028 

Positiveness,  2029 

Possession— Possessions,   146,  564,   614, 

1022,  1068,  1574,  1821,  2030, 

2098,  2460 

Possibility-Possibilities,  2425 
Possible,  The,  2031 
Post-election,  2006 
Posterity,    123,    294,   339,    965,  2032- 

2035,  2597 
Posthumous,  1379 
Potato-Potatoes,  2052,  2316,  2509 
Potentialities,  2413 
Poultry  farm-Poultry  farms,   2329 
Poverty,  191,  226,  380,  950,  1005,  1050, 

1060,    1308,    1325,    1336,    1602, 

1647,  2036-2039,  2638,  2821,  2832, 

2833 
Power-Powers,    102,    639,    958,    967, 

1029,  1352,  1963,  2040-2047,  2271, 

2285,    2423,    2456,    2612,    2725, 

2828 

Power,  Absolute,  2041 
Power,  Excessive,  1067 
Powerfulness,  2031 
Power,  Intellectual,  2511 
Power,  Latent,  2484 
Po-ver,  Moral,  2511 
Power  saw,  523 
Practicality,  635,  653,  2110 
Practice,  707,  2092,  2110,  2112 
Praise,  56,  64,  213,  551,  546,  691,  721, 

769,  898,  1497,  1628,  1650,  1651, 

£048-2056,  2360,  2440,  2861,  2890 
Praiseworthiness,  1497 
Prayer-Prayers,    183,    415,    845,    962, 

1029,    1320,    1495,    1626,    1993, 

2057-2070,  2214,  2315,  2624,  2682 
Preacher-Preachers,  415,    1379,    1532, 

1665,  2071,  2175,  2361 
Preaching,  1474,  1986,  2072-2081 
Preachment,  825 
Precaution,  568,  2082-2085 
Precept-Precepts,    526,     1362,     1417, 

1604 

Precious  stones,  291 
Predicament— Predicaments,  1739 
Pre-election,  2006,  2007 
Preference-Preferences,  225,  1633 
Prehistoric  age,  2745 
Prejudice-Prejudices,  618,  1185,  3309, 

1480,  2086-2090,  2320,  2750 
Premature,  1367 


Premature  death,  2269 
Preoccupation,  2091,  2636 
Preparation,  713,  1957 
Preparedness,   1870,  2082,  2092-2094 
Prep  school—Prep  schools,  2199 
Prerogative,   1988 
Presbyterian— Presbyterians,  2297 
Prescription,  415,  673,  675,  1801,  2374 
Presence,  1332 
Present,  The,  109,  339,  526,  605,  967, 

969,  970,  975,  1073,  1167,  2095- 

2098,  2510,  2641,  2685,  2735 
Preservation,  1967 
Presidency,  U.  S.,  33,  1484,  1629,  1763, 

1961,  2014,  2091,  2350,  2796,  2890 
President-Presidents,  894,  1825 
Presiding  officer,  1316 
Press,  Freedom  of,  1706 
Press,  Printing,  1276 
Pressure,  Mutual,  2502 
Pressure,  Sales,  333 
Pretending,  1940,  2822 
Pretense,  2099,  2100 
Pretension,  1815,  2101-2103 
Prevention,  1338,  2104,  2105 
Prevention,  Crime,  529,  2236 
Preventive  justice,  1338,  1340 
Preventive  medicine,  1338 
Preview,  Motion  picture,  1932 
Price,  324,  443,  561,  571,  1062,  1132, 

1275,  1595,  1869,  2023,  2318 
Priceless,  2497 
Price  reduction,  333 
Price  war,  447 
Pride,  39,  64,  994,  1099,  1261,  1863. 

1904,  2106-2108,  2500,  2656,  283S 
Priest-Priests,  743,  894,  1624,  2152 
Prime  Minister,  424,  1953 
Prince-Princes,  458,  612,  689,  1986 
Princeton  University,  2513 
Principal,  School,  1839,  2176 
Principle-Principles,    110,    369,    1178, 

1953,     2019,     2109-2113,     2350, 

2355,  2489 

Principle,  Legal,  1392 
Principles,  Democratic,  1309 
Printer-Printers,  1550 
Printing,  523,  1276,  1799,  2741 
Printing  telegraph,  2391 
Priority-Priorities,  279 
Prism-Prisms,  2796 
Prison-Prisons,  345,  1247,  2329,  2465 

2882,  2890 
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Prisoner-Prisoners,  291,  345,  962,  1928, 

2631 

Prison,  Military,  1928 
Privacy,  1571,  2114,  2115,  2491 
Private  opinion,  2272 
Private  soldier,  2637 
Privilege-Privileges,   1074,   1834,  1988 
Privy-Privies,  2024 

Prize-Prizes,  99,  692,  1361,  1755,  2464 
Prize  fight-Prize  fighting,  1020,  2179 
Prize  ship,  2313 
Probability-Probabilities,  154 
Probation,  21 16 
Probation  officer,  2116 
Problem-Problems,    850,    1224,    1993, 

2117,  2612,  2886 
Problem,  Mathematical,  1291 
Procrastination,  428,  1081,  1632,  1879, 

2118-2120,  2336 
Prod-Prodding,  1054 
Prodigality,  1447 
Producer,  Motion  picture,  1734 
Producer,  Television,  2801 
Production,  2121 
Productiveness,  235 
Productivity,  222,  2330 
Profanity,  1245,  2122,  2123 
Professional,  165 
Professional  fees,   191,  435,  445,  675, 

677,  681,  828,  1396,  1532,  1604, 

1932,    2078,    2080,    2115,    2124, 

2157,  2217,  2361 
Professional  services,  2125 
Profession,  Medical,  1950 
Professor-Professors,  1,  424,  433,  684, 

920,  1291,  2513,  2514,  2569,  2606 
Professor,  Economics,  2805 
Professor-Student,  1291,  2569,  2805 
Proficiency,  723,  724,  1083 
Profit-Profits,  11,  329,  728,  1929,  2545, 

2595,  2805 

Profundity,  986,  1453 
Profusion,  1183 

Prognostication,  Weather,  2383 
Program— Programs,  2510 
Program,  Theatre,  1786 
Progress,  175,  479,  570,  583,  638,  708, 

1074,    1161,    1622,    2027,    2126- 

2145,  2766,  2871,  2884 
Progressiveness,  478 
Progress,  Scientific,  2388-2393 
Prohibitionist,  2005 
Prolongation,  1403 


Prominence,  1738,  2519 
Promise-Promises,  443,  586,  693,  1989, 

2146-2148,  2543 
Promised  land,  1848 
Promissory  note— Promissory  notes,  2604 
Promotion.  See  also  Advancement,  33, 

739,  1284,  2149 
Proof,  18,  100,  179,  245,  402,  512,  541, 

1034,  2150,  2516,  2535 
Proofreader,  1704 
Proofs,  Photographic,  1638 
Proof,  Standards  of,  2236 
Propaganda,  1351 
Property,  565,  869,  1964 
Prophecy—Prophecies,  2151 
Prophet-Prophets,  967,  2151 
Propinquity,  1501 
Proportion,  Sense  of,  2269 
Proposal,  Marriage,  1545 
Propriety,  2152,  2488 
Propriety,  Doubtful,  2093 
Prose,  1926 

Prosecuting  attorney,  2617 
Prosecution,  2464 
Prosperity,  222,  466,  960,   993,   1263, 

1309,  1744,  2153,  2154,  2595 
Prostitution,  602 
Protein-Proteins,  1602 
Protest-Protests,  1449 
Protestantism,  2287 
Protocol,  2155 

Proverb— Proverbs,  1899,  2150 
Proverb,  American,  1177 
Proverb,  Arabian,  286,  895,  1090,  2480 
Proverb,  Arabic,  1618 
Proverb,  Chinese,  234,  700,  793,  901, 

1491,  1883,  2639 
Proverb,  Danish,  1297 
Proverb,  English,  2253 
Proverb,  French,  632,  1843,  2150,  2210, 

2255 

Proverb,  German,  1509 
Proverb,  Greek,  581 
Proverb,  Hebrew,  1108,  2468 
Proverb,  Italian,  358,  992 
Proverb,  Japanese,  2507,  2578 
Proverb,  Latin,  533 
Proverb,  Persian,  352 
Proverb,  Scottish,  454 
Proverb,  Spanish,  1719 
Proverbs,  The,  68 
Providence,  878 
Providence,  R.  I.,  2512 
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Provocation,  1500 

Prudence,  1151,  2424 

Psychiatrist-Psychiatrists,  1205,  2157- 
2160,  2881 

Psychiatry,  1185,  1900,  2157-2161 

Psychologist— Psychologists,  1834 

Psychology,  2725 

Psychology,  Feminine,  1536 

"Psycho-Patrick,"  1320 

P-T  A,  1839 

Public  buildings,  2154 

Public  eye,  1738 

Public  interest,  1965,  1966 

Publicity,  Advance,  1319 

Publicity  campaign,  2152 

Publicity  stunt,  1276 

Public  library,  2792 

Public  mind,  2869 

Public  money,  1060 

Public  morality,  1070 

Public  office,  1352,  1747,  1956,  1959, 
1989,  1990,  1992,  2016,  2163 

Public  opinion,  2002,  2013,  2162,  2163 

Public  service,  125,  1004,  2456 

Public  speaking,  58,  75,  450,  663,  1317, 
1397,  1487,  1786,  2164-2227 

Public,  The,  158,  325 

Public  welfare,  612,  1211 

Publisher-Publishers,  1276 

Publishing,  215,  220 

Pulchritude.  See  Beauty 

Pullman  Company,  The,  455 

Pullman,  III,  455 

Pulpit-Pulpits,  1193,  1621,  2078,  2175 

Pulse,  459 

Pumpkin— Pumpkins,  427,  2278 

Punctuality,  2149,  2228-2234 

Punctuation,  2235 

Pungency,  310 

Punishment.  See  also  Crime— Punish- 
ment, 345,  534,  802,  920,  1338, 
1345,  1389,  1408,  1552,  1693, 
1806,  2236-2247,  2441 

Punishment,  Capital,  1975,  2238 

Punishment,  Maximum,  2244 

Puppy—Puppies.  See  also  Dog— Dogs, 
2022 

Purchase—Purchases,  321 

Purity,  39,  2064 

Purpose,  1100,  1472,  1823,  2248,  2249 

Purse-Purses,  1230,  2324 

Pursuit,  1487 

Pyrenees  Mountains,  2058 


Quality,  1874 

Quantity-Quantities,  1638,  1943,  2250, 

2790 
Quarrel-Quarrels,     184,    1163,    1599, 

1787,  2251 

Quarrel,  Domestic,  1676 
Quarrelsome,  667 
Quartette,  2412 
Queerness,  1309 
Quest,  2736 

Question-Questions,  1836,  2252-2254 
Question,  Foolish,  1545 
Question,  Hypothetical,  602 
Questionnaire,  597 
Questions-Answers,  1613,  2630,  2635, 

2707 

Queue,  359 
Quiet,  1184 
Quietude,  1729 
Quitter,  1000 
Quotation-Quotations,     1636,       1645, 

2255-2261 
Quotation,  Stock,  1645 


R 


Rabbi-Rabbis,  894,  2070,  2297 

Rabbit's  foot,  1517,  1890 

Race-Races,  1309,  1980 

Race  track-Race  tracks,  977,  978 

Racial  differences,  1308 

Racing,  Horse,  1626 

Racketeer— Racketeers,  1352 

Radar,  688 

Radio-Radios,  2616,  2618 

Raffle-Raffles,  1274 

Raft-Rafts,  613 

Railroad-Railroads,  388 

Railroader— Railroaders,  2101 

Railroad  man,  1825 

Railroad  president,  1290 

Railroad  train,  2203 

Rain,    798,    1272,    1493,    1760,    2010, 

2070,  2705,  2744,  2790 
Rake-Rakes,  2317 
Rancher-Ranchers,  1825,  2535 
Rarity,  1453 
Rascality,  2296,  2424 
Rash,  637 
Rashness,  1321 
Ratiblin  Island,  1889 
Rationing,  617,  2333 
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Razor  strop,  299 

Reaction-time,  2730 

Readiness,  1087 

Reading,  201,  217,  256,  279,  282,  288, 

292,  293,  298,  1488,  1591,  1633, 

2262-2264 

Real  estate,  95,  2364 
Reality-Realities,  606,  1218 
Reason-Reasons,  475,  477,   686,   768, 

1393,  1603,  1911,  2086,  2503 
Rebellion,  2265,  2425 
Rebound,  1007 
Rebuilding,  2126 
Rebuke,  928 
Recidivism,  2895 
Reciprocity,  406,  2462,  2570 
Recklessness,  627,  2733 
Recognition,  856,  2266,  2267,  2335 
Recommendation  —  Recommendations, 

2450 

Recompense,  1008 
Reconciliation,  480 
Reconciliation,  Marital,  1539 
Reconsideration,  557 
Recording  machine,  2407 
Record,  Political,  1960 
Recount,  135 
Recovery,  1115 

Recreation,  90,  1421,  2268,  2269,  2757 
Recruiting  officer,  2523 
Red  Cross,  1678 
Redistribution  of  wealth,  1742 
Redundancy— Redundancies,  2199 
Referee-Referees,  548 
Reference— References,  1479 
Reference  book— Reference  books,  1636, 

2710 

Refinement,  442,  1453 
Reflection-Reflections,  285,  2878 
Reform,  2270-2275 
Reformation,  247 
Reformatory,  1840 
Reformer— Reformers,  1594,  2273 
Refrigerator-Refrigerators,    1288 
Refuge,  1496,  2478 
Refusal,  997 
Refutation,  2 
Regeneration,  2135 
Regiment— Regiments,  507 
Regimentation,  1051 
Regret-Regrets,  67,  1319,  1464,  1493, 

1845,  2095,  2170,  2276,  2277 
Rehabilitation,  2329 
Rehearsal— Rehearsals,  164 


Rehearsal,  Dress,  542 

Reimbursement,  1078 

Rein— Reins,  2013 

Rejection— Rejections,  538 

Relativity,  Theory  of,  461,  827,  2772 

Relaxation,  2882 

Religion-Religions,  315,  381,  492,  937, 

1011,    1309,    1311,    1856,    2004, 

2160,  2278-2298,  2709 
Religiosity,  1669 
Religious  freedom,  112,  930 
Remarriage,  1549 
Remedy-Remedies,    915,    2299,   2374, 

2430 
Remember— Remembering,     798,     913, 

2009 

Remembrance,  781,  1099 
Reminder,  913,  2879 
Reminiscence  —  Reminiscences,       1493, 

2318 

Remorse,  1845,  2300 
Remuneration,  2301 
Reno,  Nev.,  671 
Rent,  808 

Repair— Repairs,  349 
Repayment,  2461 
Repeat  performance,  692 
Repentance,  2105,  2300 
Repetition,  1923,  2143,  2387 
Replacement,  489,  1516,  1717,  2302 
Reporter,   Newspaper,   33,   911,   1331, 

1722,  2008,  2184,  2477 
Repose,  1884,  2871 
Repression,  470,  2027 
Reprimand,  2237 
Reproach,  355,  2024 
Republic-Republics,  11,  1063,  2002 
Republican-Republicans,    1958,    2005, 

2017,  2022 

Republican  party,  2005 
Reputation,  250,  367,  553,   625,  755, 

860,  1710,  2303-5310,  2838,  2890 
Request-Requests,  1851 
Rescue,  2875 
Research,  191,  2160,  23U-2314,  2391, 

2586,  2725 
Researcher,  2441 
Research,  Scientific,  2386 
Resentment,  581 
Reservation,  1008 
Reservation,  Restaurant,  2398 
Reserve,  2484 

Resignation— Resignations,    1608,    2315 
Resistance,  324,  2144 
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Resoluteness,  634 

Resolution,  1116 

Resolutions,  New  Year,  1708 

Resort,  Summer,  2789 

Resource— Resources,  2455 

Resourcefulness.  See  also  Ingenuity, 
447,  473,  1912,  2316-2325 

Respect.  See  also  Admiration,  29,  114, 
151,  739,  1347,  1904,  1993,  2468 

Respectability,  527,  1105 

Response,  1440 

Responsibility  —  Responsibilities,  263, 
301,  1350,  1957,  2055,  2269,  2326 

Rest,  777 

Restaurant-Restaurants,  1582,  1635, 
2398,  2533 

Restoration,  Portrait,  912 

Result-Results,  5,  12,  708,  826,  2062, 
2327 

Resurgence,  1997 

Retaliation,  406 

Retirement,  1726,  2328-2331,  2708 

Retort— Retorts,  ^ee^lso  Answer— An- 
swers, 302 

Retraction,  17 

Retribution,  2332,  2333 

Retrogression,  1878 

Retrospect,  31 

Return,  1487 

Return  engagement— Return  engage- 
ments, 1316 

Reunion,  Class,  2334,  2335 

Revenge,  71,  1160,  2336-2339 

Revenue,  2154 

Reverence,  213,  1993,  2340,  2457,  2794, 
2892 

Reverse— Reverses,  2554 

Reverse  English,  1333,  2341 

Reverses,  Financial,  1279,  2101 

Review,  Literary,  537,  543 

Review,  Military,  1942,  2348 

Revival—Revivals,  159 

Revolver— Revolvers,  1885 

Revolution,  1081,  2271,  2342 

Revolution,  American,  95 

Revolutionary  movement,  2342 

Revolutionary  War,  U.  S.,  95,  1761 

Revolving  door—Revolving  doors,  1 

Reward— Rewards,  12,  445,  692,  1149, 
1890,  1992,  2317,  2343-2349,  2611 

Rheumatism,  1602,  2443 

Rhode  Island,  State  of,  452,  2777 

Rib-Ribs,  1534 

Riches.  See  also  Wealth,  2044 


Ridgepole,  1015 

Rifle-Rifles,  1156,  1361 

Right-Rights,  1309,  2350 

Rights,  Human,  1187,  1188 

Rigidity,  1073 

Ripened,  1161 

Ripeness,  2318 

Rite— Rites.  See  also  Ceremony—Cere- 
monies, 2732 

Rivalry,  1985 

River-Rivers,  275,  351,  632,  1104, 
1617,  2598,  2645 

Roach— Roaches,  531 

Road-Roads,  720,  1315 

Road-sweeper,  1092 

Roadway,  2323 

Robot-Robots,  971 

Rock-Rocks,  57,  2635 

Rocking  chair— Rocking  chairs,  2885 

Roebuck,  1808 

Rolling  pin,  1576 

Roman  Catholic,  2283 

Romance,  45,  902,  1629,  2325,  2351 

Roman  civilization,  1791 

Rome,  Ancient,  2007 

Roof-Roofs,  1712 

Roommate— Roommates,  2655 

Rooster— Roosters,  524 

Root-Roots,  2571 

Rope—Ropes,  1161 

Rope-climbing,  2136 

Rose-Roses,  798,  902,  941,  1662,  1939, 
2787,  2877 

Rose  petal,  215 

Rotary  Club,  2199 

Rotary  International,  1770 

Rotterdam,  Holland,  518 

Roulette,  979,  2548 

Round  table,  2026 

Round  trip,  242,  1786 

Route-Routes,  1910 

Routine,  2269,  2546 

Royal  chapel,  2081 

"Royal  road,"  1894 

Royalty,  1502 

Rubber,  2389 

Rubber  insulation,  2389 

Rubber,  Natural,  826 

Rubber  tire,  2389 

Ruby,  949 

Rudder,  57,  365 

Rudeness,  1940 

Ruin-Ruins,  1566 

Rule-Rules,  816 
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Rule  book,  2426 

Rules  and  regulations,  277 

Ruling  class,  1986 

Rumor-Rumors,  1309,  2352 

Runner-up,  2199 

Russia-Russian,  639,  1817,  2651,  2675 

Rust,  86,  762 

Rut-Ruts,  729,  2546 

Rx,  Symbol,  1801 


Sacrament— Sacraments,  167 

Sacredness,  2340 

Sacrifice-Sacrifices,     389,     446,     665, 

1858,  2160,  2353-2355,  2460,  2758 
Saddle-Saddles,  1618 
Saddler,  502 
Sadness,  1628 
Safari,  232 

Safety,  2084,  235(5,  2357,  2396 
Sagacity.  See  also  Wisdom,  1510,  1594 
Sage-Sages,  1594 
Sail-Sails,  2043 
Sailor-Sailors,  2136,  2875 
Saint-Saints,    426,    850,    1087,    1315, 

1805,  2358-2360,  2651 
Sainthood,  2358 
Saintliness,  2358-2360,  2530 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  2092 
St.  Patrick's  Day,  1805 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1679 
Salad-Salads,  50 
Salary-Salaries,  645,  1595,  2301,  2361, 

2461,  2601 

Salary  increase,  740,  2629 
Salesman-Salesmen,  42,  548,  1288 
Salesmanship,    42,    333,    2194,    2362- 

2367 

Salesperson,  2362 
Sales  pressure,  333 
Salivary  bacteria,  1360 
Salt,  1641,  2052 
Salt  cellar,  684 
Saltiness,  1680 
Salutation,  2167 
Salute,  117,  639 
Salute,  Military,  2237,  2637 
Salvation,  Individual,  1327 
Salvation,  Social,  1327 
Sample-Samples,  947,  2368 
Sand-Sands,  807,  2064,  2790 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  2092 
Sandwich-Sandwiches,  2533 


Sanitary  engineering,  1338 

Sarcasm,  28,  72,  925,  2369-2373,  2652 

Satiety,  2478 

Satire,  116,  355,  2054,  2374-2376 

Satisfaction,  483,  1131,  2377,  2375 

Saturday  Evening  Post,  The,  2093 

Saudi  Arabia,  2237 

Savage-Savages,  387,  894 

Saving-Savings,  1288,  2460,  2638 

Savings  bank,  2347 

Saw-Saws,  1922,  2376 

Sawdust,  2317 

Scalding,  2806 

Scale-Scales,  803 

Scandal,  778 

Scandinavian,  2675 

Scapegoat,  1661 

Scent-Scents,  503 

Scentless,  239 

Scholar-Scholars,  1636,  1701 

Scholarship,  1775,  2514 

School-Schools,  526,  717,  761,   1174, 

1185,  1309,  1744 
School  holiday,  1272 
School  principal,  2176 
Schoolroom— Schoolrooms,  526 
School    teacher— School    teachers.    See 

also   Teacher— Teachers— Teaching, 

2708 

Schoolyard,  2890 
Schubert  theatre,  550 
Science-Sciences,   29,   167,   191,   280, 

489,  492,  847,  1053,  1061,  1697, 

2003,    2131,    2160,    2280,    2288, 

2379-2387,  2780 
Science,  Applied,  2221 
Scientific  discovery,  2131 
Scientific  method,  2387 
Scientific  progress,  2388-2393 
Scientific  research,  2386 
Scientist-Scientists,  1305,  1308 
Scissors,  1552 
Score-Scores,  228 
Scorn,  1404 
Scorpion,  371 
Scotland,  502,  1889 
Scotland's  independence,  1889 
Scout  troop— Scout  troops,  1088 
Scratch,  Starting  from,  2555 
Scripture,  Holy.  See  also  Bible,  The,  94 
Sculptor-Sculptors,  149,  2869 
Sea-Seas,  275,  632,  1249,  1472,  2738 
Sea  Bees,  1667 
Sea  captain,  1284 
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Search,  1263,  2736 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company,  2548 

Sea  sickness,  31 

Season—Seasons,  880 

Seas,  Uncharted,  888 

Seclusion,  2196 

Seclusiveness,  1215 

Second-class,  2417 

Second  fiddle,  1415 

Second-hand,  1372 

Second-rate,  546 

Secrecy,  469,  1564,  1599,  1604,  1774 

Secret-Secrets,  12,   1478,  2394,  2395, 

2481,  2804 

Secretary-Secretaries,  225,  1753 
Secret  fraternities,  1773 
Secret  service,  1912 
Secret  thought-Secret  thoughts,  2637 
Securities,  Investment,  2526 
Security,  1115,  2084,  2396,  2397 
Seduction,  1604,  2534 
Segregation,  2398 
Selection,  599,  2155,  2258 
Selectivity,  2399 
Self,  366,  487,  493,  696,  1116,  1125, 

1440,  1785,  2400-2405 
Self-acclaim,  2308 
Self-accusation,  2452 
Self-adjustment,  1916 
Self-annihilation,  1257 
Self-appraisal,    731,    745,    747,    1640, 

1648,  2406-2412 

Self-assurance,  1201,  1419,  2413,  2427 
Self-blame,  1352,  2414,  2452 
Self-centered,  2415 
Self-complacency,  160 
Self-concern,  2437 
Self-confidence,   734,   753,   844,   1406, 

2153,  2291,  2413,  2416,  2417,  2427 
Self-conquest,  2418 
Self-control,  657,  1174,  2419-2422 
Self-cure,  1481 
Self-deception,  594,  595 
Self-defense,  1831 
Self-deflation,  732 
Self-delusion,  2432 
Self-denial,  1139,  2423,  2424 
Self-depreciation,  1192,  1196,  2180 
Self-destruction,  1603,  2353 
Self-development,  2425,  2426,  2430 
Self-devotion,  1004 
Self-discipline,  657,  929 
Self-dissatisfaction,  667 
Self-distrust,  2427,  2442 


Self-dominion,  2419 

Self-doubt,  2612 

Self -eclipse,  2311 

Self-education,  2428,  2436 

Self-esteem,  2406,  2429 

Self-examination,  745,  1925,  2504 

Self-exploration,  1925 

Self-expression,  2545 

Self-flattery,  1746 

Self-help,  627,  2428,  2430,  2431 

Self-importance,  601,  863,  1261,  2269, 

2413,  2432 
Self-improvement,  55,  246,  1162,  2433, 

2434 

Self-inadequacy,  93 
Self-incrimination,  2435,  2617 
Self-inflation,  731 
Self-inflicted  injury,  2339 
Self-inspection,  2406,  2410 
Self-instruction,  2436 
Self-interest,    26,    1494,    1929,    1950, 

2034,  2746,  2758 
Selfishness,    619,    1294,    1599,    1937, 

2040,  2437-2439,  2612 
Self-judgment,  2440 
Self-knowledge,  2441,  2442,  2580,  2738 
Selflessness,  113,  260,  2443,  2444 
Self-limitation,  1131 
Self-love,  517,  1323,  2040,  2445 
Self-lubrication,  1602 
Self-made,  301 
Self-pity,  1121,  2425 
Self-praise,  2446-2452 
Self-preservation,  2453 
Self-propulsion,  43 
Self-protection,  429 
Self-realization,  2454 
Self-reformation,  247,  363,  738,  2402 
Self-refuting,  2 
Self-reliance,  2455 
Self-renunciation,  1495 
Self-respect,  1682,  2456,  2457 
Self-sacrifice,  443,  1174,  2355 
Self-satisfaction,  199 
Self-sufficiency,  314,  2287,  2291 
Self-torture,  2443 
Selling,  2366 

Senate,  U.  S.,  452,  1990,  2890 
Senator,  U.  S,,  95,  894,  1954 
Senior,  Graduating,  2183 
Senior  partner,  1596 
Sensibleness,  2485 
Sensitivity,  1001,  1355 
Sensuality,  658 
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Sentiment— Sentiments,  1994 

Sentimentality,  1355,  1994 

Separation,  1749 

Serenity,  2851 

Serial  installment,  2094 

Sermon-Sermons,  412,  805,  1193,  1379, 

1665,    2075,    2078,    2175,    2176, 

2224,  2767 
Servant-Servants,    1691,    2459,    2519, 

2825 
Service-Services,  443,   526,  607,  844, 

1042,    1082,    1472,    1853,    2194, 

2458-2461,  2781 
Services,  Professional,  2125 
Servility,  1336 
Setback-Setbacks,  1892 
Seventeenth  century,  610 
Severity  of  punishment,  2238 
Sex-Sexes,  2462,  2888 
Sex  determination,  2769 
Sex,  Female,  2864 
Shadiness,  121 
Shadow-Shadows,  364,  367,  798,  1757, 

2681 

Shame,  857,  1116,  1987,  2036,  2633 
Shamrock— Shamrocks,  1320 
Sharing,    533,   687,   994,    1215,    1303, 

1310,    1432,    1604,    2326,    2463, 

2464 

Sheep,  611,  1005 
Shelf-Shelves,  1436 
Shelter,  1690 
Sheriff-Sheriffs,  801 
Sheriff,  Deputy,  2528 
Shield-Shields,  1857,  1936 
Shilling-Shillings,  2250 
Ship-Ships,  613,  698,  1253,  1740,  2043, 

2640,  2875 
Shipbuilding,  2628 
Ship  of  state,  1077 
Shirt-Shirts,  589,  1252 
Shirt,  Hawaiian,  2652 
Shock-Shocks,  761,  2249 
Shock  treatment,  2157 
Shoe-Shoes,  346,  416,  2364,  2560,  2850 
Shoe  laces,  327 
Shoot-Shooting,   1321 
Shooting  gallery,  1361 
Shop-Shops,  323 
Shopping,  1298 
Shortage-Shortages,  2244 
Shortcoming—Shortcomings,  1661 
Short-cut,  2331,  2465 
Shortening,  2226 


Short-term,  2453 

Shoulder-Shoulders,  1443 

Shoulder,  Chip  on,  499,  2267 

Shout-Shouting,  704 

Shovel-Shovels,  2744 

Shower-Showers,  798 

Showing-off,  2725 

Shroud,  1006 

Shylock,  1313 

Sickness.    See    also    Disease— Diseases, 

658,  664 
Side  issue,  2553 
Side-stepping,  1977 
Sight-seeing,  983 

Signature-Signatures,  1124,  1222 
Sign  language,  2871 
Silence,  52,  302,  495,  564,  662,  934, 

1099,    1113,    1581,    1617,    2064, 

2076,    2139,    2204,    2358,    2466- 

2485,  2491 
Silk,  1635 
Silver,  523,  1936 
Silver  coin,  1660 
Simplicity,  61,  664,  1456,  1849,  2486- 

2488,  2851 
Simultaneous,  1291 
Sin-Sins,  67,  248,  384,  664,  850,  962, 

1408,  1640,  2245,  2489-2491,  2623 
Sincerity  62,   683,    1789,   2111,   2492, 

2760,  2851 
Sinecure,  2016 
Singer-Singers,  2371 
Singing,  1687,  2412,  2417 
Single-hearted,  779 
Sinner-Sinners,  850,  1315,  2358 
Sinn  Feiner,  1320 
Sister-Sisters,  761,  1526 
Size-Sizes,  44,  1638,  1938,  2850 
Skate-Skating,  649,  2357 
Skeleton-Skeletons,  2181,  2810 
Skepticism,  2183,  2493 
Skill-Skills,  12,  140,  148,  630,  2530 
Sky-Skies,  174,  1493,  1938,  2625,  2635 
Slander,  2494 
Slang,  27,  1020 
Slaughterhouse,  2554 
Slave-Slaves,  393,  971,  1698,  2753 
Slave,  Fugitive,  800 
Slavery,  116,  611,  640,  889 
Sleep,  413,  542,  577,  700,  1155,  1468, 

2869 

Sleeper-Sleepers,  2175 
Sleeping  berth,  2016 
Sleeplessness,  1827 
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Sleeve-Sleeves,  1810 

Slip-Slips,  2652 

Slogan-Slogans,  99,  1771 

Smallness,  1191,  1938,  1951,  2147 

Smear  tactics,  1982 

Smile-Smiles,    260,    274,    1755,    1904, 

2495-2498,  2682 
Smith  College,  1916 
Smoke,  2254 

Smoking,  1724,  1753,  2254,  2499,  2757 
Snake-Snakes,  2630 
Snobbery,  2500,  2550 
Snow,  405,  1797 
Soap,  99 

Soap  bubble,  2741 
Sobriety,  91,  557,  824 
Social  behavior,  1382 
Social  climbing,  1691 
Social  engineering,  1338 
Social  institutions,  1185 
Social  investigation,  2116 
Socialist  party,  2005 
Social  laws,  761 
Social  pattern,   1916 
Social  salvation,  1327 
Social    science— Social    sciences,    1185, 

2441,  2780 
Social  scientist,  2881 
Social  service,  1328 
Social  standing,  618 
Social  system,  1957 
Social  worker— Social  workers,  1340 
Society,  470,  534,  535,  697,  710,  761, 

870,  1185,  1345,  1350,  2131,  2501, 

2502,  2895 
Society,  Human,  1622 
Society,  Laws  of,  1347 
Society  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  1769 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  1761 
Sociology,  1900 
Sock-Socks,  1678 
Soft-spoken,  704 
Soil,  773 

Solar  system,  1337 
Soldier-Soldiers,  508,  1087,  1678,  1810, 

1857,  2316,  2712,  2810,  2843 
Soldier,  Private,  2637 
Solidarity,  1598 
Solitary,  942 

Solitude,  440,  1493,  2109 
Solo  flight,  433 
Solo,  Violin,  1450 

Song-Songs,  1790,  2078,  2282,  2334 
Songs  of  songs,  68 


Sorrow-Sorrows,  1460,  1680,  1805, 
2097,  2503,  2625,  2682,  2759, 
2871 

Soul,  83,  166,  323,  477,  737,  844,  847, 
962,  1043,  1063,  1110,  1123,  1244, 
1261,  1384,  1442,  1472,  1674, 
2065,  2278,  2285,  2397,  2440,  2873 

Soul-searching,  2410,  2504 

Sound  transmission,  2388 

South  Carolina,  State  of,  800,  2777 

South  Dakota,  State  of,  2777 

South  Seas,  2723 

Sovereignty,  111,  2519,  2881 

Spanish,  2675 

Spanish  conquerors,  1804 

Spanking,  1085 

Spare  tire,  2292 

Spark  plug-Spark  plugs,  2607 

Sparta,  Greece,  2137 

Spartan-Spartans,  1087,  2137 

Speak-Speaking,  1476,  2506 

Speaker-Speakers,  1317,  1319 

Speaker,  Introduction  of,  1316-1319, 
2169 

Specialist-Specialists,  1337,  2080 

Specialist,  Medical,  682 

Specialization,  462,  624,  682,  2505 

Spectrum,  713 

Speculation,  167,  306,  834,  2526 

Speech-Speeches,  308,  663,  749,  2165, 
2172,  2178,  2180,  2193,  2206, 
2210,  2226,  2341,  2435,  2482, 
2506-2508 

Speech,  After-dinner,  1397,  2179 

Speech,  Convention,  1276 

Speech,  Freedom  of,  930,  934,  935, 
1351 

Speech-making,  2184 

Speech,  Political,  1992,  2001,  2017 

Speed,  43,  1723,  2357 

Speed-demon,  2725 

Speeder,  1277 

Speeding,  Automobile,  2725,  2730 

Spelling,  2509 

Spending,  1461,  1584,  2638,  2864 

Spider— Spiders,  1889 

Spindle-Spindles,  2392 

Spinning  jenny,  2392 

Spinning  wheel,  2392 

Spinsterhood,  1527 

Spirit,  258,  710,  824,  2510 

Spirit  of  St.  Louis,  2092 

Spiritual,  2511 

Spiritual  climbing,  2136 
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Spiritual  vitamin,  2052 

Spoils  System,  1990 

Spokesman—Spokesmen,  2532 

Sponge— Sponges,  653 

Spontaneity,  195 

Spontaneous  combustion,  1295 

Spoonerism,  1796 

Sport-Sports,    446,   721,    1348,    1458, 

1800,  2268,  2512-2515,  2612 
Sportsman— Sportsmen,  2515 
Sportsmanship,  2513,  2516,  2517 
Spout-Spouting,  2166,  2189 
Spring  fever,  271,  2595 
Springfield,  HI.,  1473,  1916 
Springtime,  271,  2691 
Spur— Spurs,  502 
Stability,  1080,  2331,  5518,  2545 
Stadium-Stadiums,  1884 
Stage  coach— Stage  coaches,  1707 
Stagnation,  1655,  2742 
Staircase— Staircases,  1933 
Stamina,  1852 

Standard-Standards,  1105,  1873,  2440 
Standardization,  1793 
Standing,  Community,  2307 
Star-Stars,  34,  118,  1472,  1934,  2441, 

2545,  2635 
Star-gazing,  1194 
Starlet,  Movie,  2152 
Star  Spangled  Banner,  119 
Starting  point,  2132 
Starvation,  191 

State  and  Religion,  Separation  of,  933 
Statesman   -   Statesmen,    1305,    1599, 

1967,  1981, 1991,  1995,  2013,  2019 
Statesmanship,  1122,  2519,  2520 
State,  The,  610,  640,  1063,  1071,  1964, 

1993,  2519 

Station  master,  1290,  2655 
Statistics,  2521  -2523 
Statistics,  Insurance,  1296 
Statue  -  Statues  -  Statuary,  162,  1924, 

1936 

Stature,  1191 

Status  quo,  484,  2140,  2524 
Steadiness,  2871 
Steam  power,  2628 
Steamship— Steamships,  2628 
Steel,  35,  523,  2393 
Steeple-Steeples,  1031 
Steeplechase,  1626 
Steering  wheel,  2292 
Step  by  step,  1850 
Stepladder-Stepladders,  174,  1528 


Stepping  stone— Stepping  stones,  2426 

Stereotype,  1799,  1920 

Stethoscope,  828 

Stewardess— Stewardesses,  2658 

Stick-Sticks,  364 

Stiffness,  1602 

Stimulation,  2075 

Stinginess,  1001,  1003,  1010 

Stockholm,  Sweden,  831 

Stocking-Stockings,    1678 

Stock  market,  2525,  2526 

Stock  quotation—Stock  quotations,  1645 

Stocks  and  bonds,  956,  1037,  2526 

Stocks  and  pillories,  1345 

Stock-taking.  See  also  Inventory— Inven- 
tories, 2504 

Stock  yards,  388 

Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  2789 

Stolen  goods,  1919 

Stomach,  673,  1066 

Stone-Stones,  832,  949,  963,  1161, 
1282,  1810 

Stone-cutting,  291 

Stones,  Precious,  291 

Stone-throwing,  1386 

Stork-Storks,  2599 

Storm-Storms,  137,  1712,  2085 

Story-Stories,  2171 

Storytelling,  2171 

Stove-Stoves,  388,  1554 

Straddle-Straddling,  650,  1949 

Straightforwardness,  2527 

Straight-laced,  1694 

Strangeness,  833 

Stranger-Strangers,  938,  1084 

Stratford  on  Avon,  England,  1916 

Straw,  1736,  2790 

Stream— Streams,  351 

Street-Streets,  1802,  1811,  2521,  2575 

Street  corner— Street  corners,  2518 

Street,  One-way,  1483,  1812 

Strength,  361,  823,  835,  850,  1029, 
1495,  2340,  2427,  2625,  2844 

Strife,  349,  1878 

Strike  out,  1886 

Struggle-Struggles,  1535 

Stubbornness,  274,  507,  1738,  2528 

Student-Students,  706,  1390,  2349, 
2607,  2871 

Student  body,  920 

Studio,  Art,  1286 

Study-Studying,  1633,  2871 

Stuffed  shirt,  2099 
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Stumbling  block— Stumbling  blocks,  840, 
2426 

Stupidity,  749,  1225,  1958,  2177,  2480, 
2529,  2871 

Stuttering,  2530 

Style,  2612 

Subject  matter,  2208 

Subjugation,  2531 

Sublimity,   807 

Submission,  2087,  2299 

Subordinate— Subordinates,  1070 

Subscription,  379 

Subservience,  157 

Substitute— Substitution,  702,  988,  2331, 
2532,  2533 

Subtlety,  2534,  2535 

Subtraction.  See  also  Arithmetic,  459, 
1448,  2849 

Suburb-Suburbs,  566,  1173 

Success,  12,  43,  106,  219,  221,  446,  479, 
727,  763,  836,  838,  841,  848,  981, 
1124,  1138,  1259,  1270,  1335, 
1405,  1507,  1510,  1590,  1632, 
1825,  1890,  1891,  1900,  2098, 
2118,  2273,  2305,  2465,  2518, 
2536-2567,  2595,  2869,  2871 

Successful  marriage,  1538 

Succession,  2302 

Success,  Ladder  of,  1528 

Success,  Secret  of,  2548 

Suffering,  35,  2443,  2568,  2810 

Sufficiency,  866,  1424,  2569 

Suffocation,  737 

Suffrage,  See  also  Voting,  2012 

Sugar,  167,  898 

Sugar  market,  306 

Suggestion— Suggestions,  161 

Suggestive,  2093 

Suicide,  2567 

Suit-Suits,  2560 

Suitability,  1138 

Suitcase-Suitcases,  2322,  2333 

Summer,  2481,  2834 

Summer  resort,  2789 

Sun,  564,  678,  894,  2024 

Sunbeam— Sunbeams,  310 

Sunday  profession,  2284 

Sunday  School,  999,  1020,  1938 

Sunlight,  1697,  1903 

Sunset,  583 

Sunshine,  846,  1757,  2498,  2570,  2681 

Superficiality,  1523,  2571 

Superintendent,  School,  2604 

Superior— Superiors,  178 


Superiority,  155,  332,  362,  919,  1051, 

1168,  1951,  2462,  2572-2574 
Superlative,  2575 

Supernumerary— Supernumeraries,  2155 
Supersonic  aircraft,  2453 
Superstition— Superstitions,  1512,  1515, 

2396 

Supervisory  treatment,  2116 
Supply  and  demand,  1929 
Support,  1058,  1070,  2502 
Support,  Child,  1274 
Supreme  Court,  The,  1392,  2890 
Sure  thing,  358 
Surgeon— Surgeons,  1123 
Surgery,  1604 

Surgical  operation,  677,  1238 
Surmise,  847 
Surpass— Surpassing,  940 
Surplus-Surplusage,  374,  1608 
Surplus  wealth,  2827 
Surprise-Surprises,   2101,   2196,  2705, 

2789 

Surrender,  447,  1895 
Surrogate,  696 
Surveyor— Surveyors,  1747 
Survival,  1238,  2453,  2746,  2881 
Survivor— Survivors,  565 
Suspicion,  4,  87,  525,  592,  674,  756, 

1583,  2576-2580,  2733 
Swearing,  2123 
Sweden,  489 

Sweetheart-Sweethearts,  2661,  2664 
Sweet  peas,  1092 
"Swell,"  2172 
Swimmer— Swimmers,  371 
Swimming,  2630 
Swindler-Swindlers,  334 
Swing  music,  1684 
Switch,  Electric  light,  2066 
Sword-Swords,  1936,  2376,  2759,  2869 
Symmetry,  2509 
Sympathy,    1063,    1518,    2100,    2851, 

2891 

Symphony— Symphonies,  989 
Symptom-Symptoms,  303,  375 
Synagogue— Synagogues,  2070 
Syphillis,  1308 
Syria,  1795 


Table-Tables,  299 
Table,  Round,  2026 
Taboo,  1515 
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Tact-Tactful-Tactfulness,    50,    1379, 

2581-2585 
Tactics,  362 

Tactlessness,  1379,  2585 
Tail-Tails,  1047 

Tailor-Tailors,  1798,  1810,  2575 
Tailor,  Merchant,  1770,  1771 
Taking,  648 
Talent,  100,  199,  207,  825,  1162,  1605, 

1899,  2586,  2587 
Talk-Talking,  351,  1200,  1383,  1492, 

1941,    2466,    2469,    2470,    2479, 

2482,  2484,  2868 
Talkativeness.  See  also  Loquacity,  300, 

2466,  2588,  2868 
Talmud,  The,  586,  1030,   1318,   1369, 

1598,  1600,  1680,  2900 
Tantalize-Tantalization,  1806 
Tardiness,  104,  2233,  2234,  2300,  2589 
Target-Targets,  1321,  1971,  2212 
Target  practice,  2212 
Tariff  Compromise  of  1833,  2350 
Tarpaulin-Tarpaulins,  2094 
Taste,  283,  402,  772,  2590,  2845 
Tax-Taxes,  383,  615,  1983,  2244,  2595- 

2600 

Taxation,  2591-2594 
Tax  avoidance,  2598 
Tax  deduction,  1254 
Tax  evasion,  2598 
Tax  exemption,  2599 
Taxicab-Taxicabs,  631,  1808,  2324 
Taximeter,  1808 
Taxpayer— Taxpayers,  1983 
Tea,  666 
Teacher-Teachers-Teaching,   37,  290, 

489,  526,  704,  709,  711,  761,  838, 

953,  1020,  1174,  1604,  2113,  2428, 

2601-2611,  2646,  2708 
Teacher-Pupil,  37,  336,  419,  704,  880, 

999,  1105,  1646,  1839,  1927,  1934, 

1947,  2068,  2327,  2610,  2642 
Teacher's  Institute,  2602 
Teacher,  Sunday  school,  1938 
Teakettle— Teakettles,  1554 
Teammates,  465 
Teamwork.  See  also  Cooperation,  465, 

2612,  2645 
Tear-Tears,  260,  781,  962,  1280,  1680, 

1714,  2682 
Teasing,  1806 
Teaspoon— Teaspoons,  1885 
Technicality-Technicalities,   184,  2613 
Technicality,  Legal,  1353 


Technique— Techniques,  136 

Technology,  1061 

Teen-age-Teen-agers,  32,  655,  2889 

Teeth,  False,  2481 

Telegram-Telegrams,  311,  1276 

Telegraph,  2388 

Telepathy,  Mental,  831 

Telephone  -  Telephones,  2388,  2391, 
2604,  2614,  2615,  2660 

Telephone  book,  861 

Telephone  booth,  2369 

Telephone  directory,  2333,  2365 

Telephone  number— Telephone  numbers, 
2576,  2615 

Telephone  operator— Telephone  opera- 
tors, 1645,  2615 

Telescope-Telescopes,  262,  2383 

Television,  195,  688,  1288,  2262,  2616- 
2619 

Television,  Color,  395 

Television  commercial— Television  com- 
mercials, 492 

Television  producer  —  Television  pro- 
ducers, 2801 

Temper,  683,  757,  2620 

Temperament,  548,  683 

Temperance,  92 

Temperature,  2493 

Temple-Temples,  2298 

Temptation  ~  Temptations,  525,  662, 
1271,  2547,  2621-2623 

Ten  Commandments,  254,  432,  1394 

Tenderness,  1087,  1325 

Tenement,  1647 

Tennessee,  State  of,  2777 

Tenor— Tenors,  865,  2407 

Terrace— Terraces,  1460 

Testimentary  bequest,  2101 

Testimony,  2617 

Tetanus,  2752 

Texas,  State  of,  2777 

Textile  industry,  2392 

Textile  Workers  of  America,  1958 

Thanks,  2624,  2625 

Thanksgiving  Day,  2624,  2625 

Theatre-Theatres,  27,  397,  550,  1451, 
2083,  2626 

Theatre  program  —  Theatre  programs, 
1786 

Theatrical  performance— Theatrical  per- 
formances, 1451,  1465,  1549 

Theft,  376,  1271 

Theology,  2214,  2657 
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Theory-Theories,    1838,    2628,    2629, 

2725,  2772 

Theory— Practice,  2628,  2629 
Therapy,  672,  2124,  2296 
Thermometer— Thermometers,  744 
"The  Scarlet  Letter,"  1747 
Thick-skinned,  548 
Thief-Thieves,  376,  1095 
Thinking,  278,  350,  1785,  1818,  2029, 

2163,  2184,  2219,  2484,  2809 
Thirst,  1198,  1289,  1806 
Thirteen,  1515 
Thistle— Thistles,  1355 
Thorn-Thorns,  2877 
Thoroughness,   1291,  1479,  2630 
Thought-Thoughts,  23,  101,  264,  278, 

350,  615,  986,  1116,  1467,  1620, 

1731,  1987,  2063,  2259,  2631-2637 
Thought-control,  2420 
Thread,  Gold,  2503 
Thread,  Silver,  2503 
Threat-Threats,  1974,  2137 
Three  "R's,"  713 
Thrift.  See  also  Economy,  699,   1633, 

1731,  2638-2640,  2822 
Thrill-Thrills,  2377 
Throat,  1095,  2517 
Thunder,  2493 

Thunderstorm— Thunderstorms,    2493 
Ticket,  Admission,  2196 
Tide-Tides,  1180,  2510 
Time,  12,  615,  807,  1423,  1440,  1467, 

2228,  2328,  2641-2649 
Timeliness,  2300 
Timepiece,  2207,  2328,  2643 
Time-saving,  1150 
Time-wasting,  1447,  1657,  2230,  2649, 

2741,  2819 
Time-watching,  1087 
Timidity,  1589,  1978,  2650 
Timing,  1358,  2651 
Tin  cup-Tin  cups,  1270 
Tinsel,  405 

Tiredness.  See  also  Fatigue,  881,  1533 
Tit  for  tat,  514,  1397,  2652-2660 
Title-Titles,  2658,  2887 
Toast-Toasts,  2601,  2661-2703 
Toasted  bread,  1582 
Toastmaster-Toastmasters,  1320,  2190, 

2192,  2205,  2214,  2218,  2635 
Tobacco,  1724 
Today,  504,  1519,  2097,  2132,  2510, 

2642,  2735 
Toe-Toes,  96,  416,  1443 


Tokyo,  Japan,  1110 

Tolerance.    See    also    Prejudice,    990, 

2704-2709 

Toleration,  635,  924,  962 
Toll  bridge,  2598 
Tomato-Tomatoes,  1298 
Tombstone-Tombstones,  770,  780,  782, 

783,  2151 
Tomorrow,  583,  973,  1680,  1906,  2049, 

2097,  2119,  2132,  2277,  2510,  2735 
Tom-tom,  2723 
Tongue-Tongues,    189,     1047,     1476, 

2204,  2483,  2507 

Tongue,  Sharp.  See  also  Sarcasm,  2370 
Tonic-Tonics,  89 

Tool-Tools,  614,  658,  2370,  2426,  2874 
Tooth-Teeth,  1303,  1320,  1724,  2186 
Tooth  extraction,  2186,  2493 
Toothpaste,  44 
Top  and  bottom,  1300 
Top  billing,  775 
Tortoise-Tortoises,  464 
Torture,  2710 
Totality,  257 
Total  war,  518 

Tourist-Tourists,  2319,  2479 
Tournament,  Golf,  2652 
Toy-Toys,  696,  1828,  1832 
Tractor-Tractors,  2343 
Trading,  1954 
Tradition-Traditions,  27 11 
Traditionalist— Traditionalists,  271 1 
Traffic,  386 

Traffic,  Automobile,  2712-2735 
Traffic  expert,  1812 
Traffic  jam,  2723 
Traffic  laws,  2716 
Traffic  toll,  2735 
Traffic  violation— Traffic  violations,  1353, 

2725 

Tragedy-Tragedies,  343,  580,  1440 
Train  conductor— Train  conductors,  2254 
Training,   446,   761,   816,   959,   1174, 

1337,  1957 

Train,  Railroad,  2203 
Traitor-Traitors,  1857 
Trans-Atlantic  flight,  2092 
Transformation,  261 
Transition,  566 
Transitoriness,  1557 
Translation-Translations,  1786,  2586 
Transmutation,  2871 
Transparency,  253 
Trap-Traps,  1420 
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Trap  door— Trap  doors,  1712 

Trash,  141 

Trash  can-Trash  cans,  1271 

Travel,  112,  147,  1401,  1460,  1723, 
1724,  2655,  2658,  2731,  2736-2740 

Traveler-Travelers,  1502,  2746 

Treasure,  1263 

Treasure  hunt,  1721 

Treasurer,  Assistant,  2659 

Treatment-Treatments,  672,  2124 

Treatment,  Shock,  2157 

Treaty-Treaties,  2890 

Tree-Trees,  367,  489,  523,  1090,  1491, 
1608,  1664,  2114,  2714 

Tree  bark,  2741 

Tree-climbing,  1634,  2367 

Trespass,  2872 

Trial-Trials,  1396 

Trial  and  error,  823 

Triangle-Triangles,  1291 

Tribulation— Tribulations,  1493,  2568 

Tribute-Tributes,  195,  275 

Trick-Tricks,  2730 

Trifle-Trifles,  10,  255,  346,  698,  701, 
1337,  1633,  1875,  2147,  2741 

Trinity,  The  Holy,  2287 

Trouble,  52,  54,  244,  349,  360,  765, 
1098,  1493,  1609,  1747,  1755, 
2464,  2680,  2692,  2742-2744 

Trouble-making,  2745 

Trouser  pockets,  1397 

Trousers,  284,  875,  2364 

"Trowel  and  error,"  981 

Trumpet-Trumpets,  2348 

Trust,  843,  1174,  2746,  2747,  2827 

Trustee-Trustees,  1076 

Trusteeship,  Audience,  2218 

Truth.  See  also  Veracity,  14,  112,  128, 
492,  745,  766,  770,  1196,  1205, 
1210,  1371,  1495,  1650,  1923, 
2110,  2195,  2285,  2382,  2486, 
2748-2768,  2894 

Truthfulness,  1486 

Tub-Tubs,  2304 

Tuberculosis,  1308 

Tumble-Tumbling,  79 

Tune-Tunes,  2778 

Tuning  fork,  1219,  2388 

Turkey-Turkeys,  1804 

Turkey  sandwich,  2533 

Turkish  Empire,  1804 

Turnberry  Castle,  1889 

Turtle-Turtles,  371 

TV.  See  Television 


Twentieth  century,  2780 
Twentieth  Century,  Ltd.,  911 
Twins,  700,  2769 
Two-faced,  2021 
Typesetting,  1799 
Typhoid  fever,  1615 
Typist-Typists,  1124 
Tyranny,  612,  1055,  1904,  2770 
Tyrant-Tyrants,  1698,  2770 

U 

Umbrella-Umbrellas,  1635 

Umpire,  Baseball,  548 

Uncertainty— Uncertainties,  1366 

Underselling,  330 

Understanding,    398,    713,    909,    962, 

1209,  1357,  2603,  2771,  2772,  2865 
Undertaker  —  Undertakers,    946,    1464, 

1549 

Undeservedness,  2054 
Unemployed,  335 
Unemployment,  2244 
Unexpected,  The,  2773 
Unfaithfulness,  2228,  2232 
Unfinished,  1256,  2774 
Unfriendliness,  2410 
Unfurnished  dwelling,  1377 
Unhappiness,    105,    683,    1127,    1137, 

1499 

Unheralded,  2139 
Uniform-Uniforms,  2635,  2655 
Uniform,  Athletic,  117 
Uniformity,  2775,  2786 
Uniform,  Military,  1810 
Uninformed,  2750 
Union,  Labor,  1565 
Unitarian,  2287 

United  action,  1561,  1772,  2776 
United  humanity,  1522 
United  States  of  America,  111,  409,  528, 

1652,  2595,  2777 
Unity,  2775,  2778-2780 
Unity,  World,  185 
Universality,  2381 
Universe,  710 
University-Universities,  420,  423,  492, 

710,  920,  2101,  2890 
University  Club  of  New  York  City,  1776 
Unjustifiability,  2494 
Unkindness,  1050 
Unknown,  The,  1915 
Unlikeness,  2088 
Unobtrusive,  1404 
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Unpopularity,  205 

Unqualified,  2414 

Unripened,  1161 

Unselfishness,  1599,  2040,  2781 

Untruth,  646,  1881,  2352,  2748,  2795 

Unworthiness,  1307 

Uprightness,  2782 

Urge,  2555 

Useability,  58 

Used  car—Used  cars,  2719 

Usefulness,  82,  299,  462,  551,  730,  806, 

1440,    1467,    1468,    2433,    2464, 

2756,  -2783,  2784,  2787 
Uselessness,    462,    1443,    1793,    1935, 

2433,  2784,  2785 
Usher-Ushers,  639,  852 
Utah,  State  of,  2777 
Utah  State  Prison,  1247 
Utility,  2786,  2787 


Vacation-Vacations,  645,   1421,  2788, 

2789 

Vacuum  tube,  2390 
Vagrancy,  996 
Valedictory  address,  452 
Valentine— Valentines,  1814 
Valor.  See  also  Bravery,  1163,  1857 
Value-Values,  561,  2536,  2619,  2790, 

2791,  2805,  2829 
Value,  Commercial,  653 
Vandalism,  2515 
Vanity,  68,  962,  1099,  1162,  1640,  2410, 

2792-5794  2871 
Variety  performer,  27 
Vase-Vases,  2578 
Vatican  library,  2349 
Vaudeville,  145,  1786,  1790 
Vaudevire  River,  1790 
Vegetable-Vegetables,  2083 
Vegetation,  668 
Vein-Veins,  1655 
Vengeance,  2336 
Venice,  Italy,  912 
Veracity.  See  also  Truth,  745,  787,  1042, 

1166,  2795 
Verbal  match,  767 
Verbosity,  211,  309 
Verboten,  1271 
Verdict- Verdicts,  1794,  2528 
Vermin,  531 

Vermont,  State  of,  2068,  2479,  2777 
Verse-Verses.  See  also  Poetry,  1926 


Vesper  services,  868 

Vessel- Vessels,  1077 

Vessel,  Passenger,  1740 

Veteran,  War,  2058 

Veterinarian— Veterinarians,  1957 

Vexation,  2871 

Vicar-Vicars,  696 

Vice-Vices,  440,  605,  1091,  1321,  £757 

Vice-presidency,  U.  S.,  2091,  2796 

Victim— Victims,  1402 

Victory-Victories,  508,  636,  660,  791, 

1469,    1493,    1632,    1867,    1997, 

2049,  2418,  2768,  2797 
Victory,  Football,  2512 
Vienna,  Austria,  2172 
Viewpoint.  See  Point  of  view 
Vigor,  92,  835,  2743 
Village-Villages,  1817 
Vindication,  665 
Vinegar,  1153 

Violence,  1304,  1904,  2869,  2894 
Violet-Violets,   1814 
Violin-Violins,  397,  1685,  2125 
Violinist-Violinists,  1931 
Violin  solo,  1450 
Virginia,  State  of,  1775,  2777 
Virtue-Virtues,  383,  440,  583,  635,  870, 

910,  952,  1318,  1846,  2270,  2309, 

2424,  2483,  2622,  2798-2800 
Virtuoso,  116,  2125 
Vision,  1169,  2801-2805 
Visitor— Visitors,  331,  2644 
Vitamin,  Spiritual,  2052 
Vocabulary,  2806 
Voice— Voices,  2506 
Voice  insurance,  2371 
Voice,  Loud,  704 
Volatility,  1269 
Volunteer— Volunteers,  1056 
Vomitting,  2222 
Vote-Votes,  1954,  2790 
Voter-Voters,  1960 
Voting,  414,   930,    1063,    1953,   1993, 

2012,  2020,  2109,  2597 
Voyage- Voyages,  2565 
Voyage,  Non-stop,  2628 
Vulcanization,  2389 
Vulgarity,  876,  1245,  2807 
Vulnerability,  241 

W 

Wager-Wagers,  1885 

Wages,  1274,  2301,  2461,  2601,  2629 
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Wagon— Wagons,  2545 

Waistcoat,  2260 

Waiter- Waiters,  2533 

Waiting,  1853 

Waiting-room,  2124 

Waitress-Waitresses,  1582 

Wakefulness,  2175 

Walk-Walking,  673,  2322 

Wander- Wandering,  1487 

Want-Wants,  1137 

War-Wars,  188,  308,  610,  890,  1518, 

1800,    1856,    1859,    1863,    1865, 

1868,    2012,    2137,    2244,    2712, 

2720,  2808-2818,  2869 
Warden-Wardens,  1247 
Warden,  Prison,  2329 
War  Department,  665 
Warfare,  Civilized,  2815 
Warfare,  Organized,  2745 
War,  Korean,  38 
Warning,  47,  2200,  2240,  2634 
War  veteran— War  veterans,  2058 
Washing  machine— Washing  machines, 

1288 

Washington,  D.  C.,  1767,  1769,  1975 
Washington,  State  of,  2777 
Washroom,  2333 
Waste,   832,   1423,   1657,  2121,  2639, 

2819 

Wasted  time,  1423,  1447 
Watch  -  Watches,    1815,   2207,    2317, 

2643 

Watchman- Watchmen,  1816 
Watchspring,  35 
Water,  86,  613,  892,  962,  1198,  1261, 

1289,    1520,    1654,    1680,    1844, 

2064,  2627 
Water,  Hot,  244 
Water  pollution,  2586 
Waterproof  garments,  2389 
Weakness,   105,  355,  479,  870,   1325, 

1384,  2340,  2427,  2844 
Wealth,  103,  372,  380,  486,  697,  1005, 

1009,    1017,    1050,    1301,    1352, 

1362,    1602,    1661,    1845,    2044, 

2122,    2301,    2468,    2638,    2667, 

2672,  2820-2833 
Wealth,  Family,  870 
Wealth,  Material,  618 
Wealth,  Redistribution  of,  697,  1742 
Wealth,  Surplus,  2827 
Weapon— Weapons,  658 
Wearing    apparel,    1595,    1690,    1798, 

1810,  2333,  2401,  2619,  2836 


Weasel  train,  2343 

Weather,  761,  880,  922,  2070,  2834, 
2835 

Weather  forecast,  2383 

Weather  prophet,  922 

Weathervane,  2113 

Weaver- Weavers,  2392 

Wedding    anniversary— Wedding    anni- 
versaries, 138,  1530,  1548,  1581 

Wedding  cake,  2208 

Wedding  ceremony,  1638 

Wedding  invitation— Wedding  invita- 
tions, 1550 

Weed-Weeds,  1119,  1206,  1760,  2868, 
2896 

Weeping,  1680 

Weighing  machine,  803 

Weight,  1943 

WeU- Wells,  1443,  1935 

Western  civilization,  1985 

West  Point  Military  Academy,  1857 

West  Virginia,  State  of,  2777 

Whale-Whales,  2166,  2472 

Wheel-Wheels,  2249 

Wheelbarrow— Wheelbarrows,    1054 

Whipping  post,  1345 

Whiskey,  87,  89,  1874 

Whisper-Whispers,  209 

Whispering  gallery,  2869 

Whistle-Whistles-Whistling,  45,   1290 

White  House,  The,  118,  1484,  2796 

Wholeheartedness,  693 

Wholesale,  2836 

Wickedness,  1711,  1732,  2487 

Widow-Widows,  782,  783,  1576 

Widowhood,  1563 

Widow's  mite,  615 

Wife-Wives,    147,    165,    2468,    2661, 
2664 

Wilderness,  1848 

Will-Wills,  325 

William  and  Mary,   College  of,   1773, 
1775 

Willingness,  115 

Will,  Last,  1436 

Will  power,  596,  1116 

Will,  Testamentary,  2101 

Wind-Winds,  1616,  2043 

Window— Windows,  202,  2200 

Windstorm— Windstorms,  2094 

Wine,  66,  70,  86,  557,  962,  1153,  1275, 
2304,  2447,  2692 

Wine  list,  1275 

Winner— Winners,  2517 
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Winnings,  2460 

Winter-Winters,  1817,  2481,  2691, 

2834 

Wire  insulation,  2389 
Wisconsin,  State  of,  2777,  2789 
Wisconsin,  University  of,  2356 
Wisdom,  13,  53,  58,  292,  354,  361,  492, 

526,  551,  665,  742,  749,  822,  824, 

835,  1202,  1227,  1228,  1233,  1262, 

1434,    1435,    1496,    1594,    1745, 

1993,    2059,    2122,    2211,    2410, 

2473,  2593,  2837-2843 
Wisdom,  Collective,  1683 
Wish- Wishes,  1992 
Wishfulness,  107 
Wit,  2204,  2255 
Wit  and  humor,  204,  219,  545,  1435, 

1780,  2572 
Withholding,  2399 
Witness-Witnesses,    951,    1277,    1339, 

1902,  1933,  2617,  2768 
Wolf- Wolves,  897,  2848 
Woman.  See  also  Women,  48,  71,  236, 

690,  1175,  1503,  2309,  2680,  2695, 

2844-2858 

Woman  driver,  2727,  2729 
Womankind,  1674 
Woman,  Perfect,  1555 
Woman's  Club,  147 
Women.   See   also  Woman,   526,   872, 

1045,  1486,  1945,  2859-2867 
Wood,  92,  523 
Wood-chopping,  2434 
Woodcutter- Woodcutters,  2070 
Woodcutting,  1629 
Wool,  1005 
Word- Words,  258,  293,  310,  348,  351, 

598,  1380,  1381,  2772,  2778,  2868, 

2869 
Work,  7,  12,  199,  331,  443,  523,  725, 

726,  758,  986,  1138,  1223,   1242, 

1303,    1402,    1421,    1602,    1629, 

2269,  2552,  2856,  2870-2873 
Workmanship,  2874 
Work,  Part-time,  2330 
World,  25,  315,  401,  470,  847,   1034, 

1159,    1521,    1937,     1993,    2032, 

2046,    2362,    2432,    2439,    2575, 

2736,  2795,  2875-2879 
World  affairs,  2881 
World  atlas,  799 
World  citizenship,  1084,  2880,  2881 


World  news,  2618 

"World's  Work,"  The,  2368 

World  unity,  185 

World  War  I,  665,  1678,  1762,  2316, 
2881 

World  War  II,  518,  528,  1744,  1762, 
1885,  2058,  2881 

Worry- Worries,  810,  1633,  1906,  1929, 
2882-2886 

Worship,  317,  930,  1309,  2290 

Worship,  Freedom  of,  930,  932 

Worthiness,  2887 

Worthwhileness,  753,  2497,  2625,  2797 

Wound- Wounds,  997 

Wrath.  See  also  Anger,  130 

Wrist- Wrists,  1261 

Wreath- Wreaths,  769 

Wrestling,  140 

Writer.  See  Author— Authors— Author- 
ship 

Writing,  350,  645,  746,  1382,  1926, 
2860 

Written  word,  2860 

Wrongdoing.  See  also  Sin— Sins,  610, 
2027,  2489,  2571 

Wyoming,  State  of,  2777 


Yacht-Yachts,  2525 

Yale  University,  93,  2216,  2512 

Yankee-Yankees,  1928 

Yawn- Yawning,  303,  797,  1579 

Year-Years,  820,  2646 

Yes-man,  739 

Yesterday,  504,  688,  973,  1519,  2097, 
2277,  2642,  2735 

Yield— Yielding.  See  also  Compromise-- 
Compromises, 77,  454,  2087,  2144 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  674 

Youth,  68,  82,  575,  605,  824,  1347, 
1352,  1353,  1376,  1479,  1597, 
1641,  1725,  1726,  2331,  2612, 
2672,  2677,  2871,  2878,  2888- 
2900 

Youthful  offender,  2895 

Yugoslavia,  638 


Zero,  732 

Zodiac,  Signs  of,  1794 
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